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FOREWORD 


It is a pleasure to know that Vacaspati’s Ehamati 
on the first four Sutras will now be available to 
students of Indian Philosophy in an edition brought 
out in the orthodox style, with a critical introduction, 
Sanskrit text, English translation and notes. All 
those interested in Indian Philosophy will be deeply 
grateful to Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja of the Philosophy and the Sanskrit 
Departments of the Madras University for bringing 
out this very useful work. While Sankara’s BMfya 
is fairly well known among students ofr Indfaii Thought, 
the later thinkers are practically neglected', Vficaspati 
presents one great section of Advaita Vedanta and 
his Bhamati is second in importance only to Saiikara’s 
Shasya, 

* 

The Introduction, besides dealing with the date 
of the work and its place in the Advaita tradition, 
gives a clear and careful account of the central ideas 
of the Bhdmati : the authoritativeness of scripture and 



vl 

its compatibility with reason, the nature of Avidya and 
its seat, release—ultimate and relative—and Brahman 
and Itfvara, among ©them There are side reflections 
on similar views in Western 'Thought which are always 
interesting, The work will not only add to the 
reputation of its authors but also help to popularise 
Vacaspati's views on Advaita Vedanta. 

Andhra University. Waltair g R 

Sth May, 1»33 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Date and Domicile of Vacaspati 


ON the strength of a reference in the Nyayaaucinifxsndha , 
it is now generally admitted that Ac&rya Vscaspati 
Mie'ra belongs to the period round about A.D. 841-842 
(898 Vikrama Era), 1 The last verse of the BhUmati 
refers to a king Nrga. 2 While it is held by some that 
this king has not yet been identified, others 1 believe 
him to have been a king of Mithila, a predecessor of 
Nanyadeva, who reigned about 1019 Vikrama Era, U.. 
A-D. 962 ; it is said that this predecessor is named in 
some inscriptions as Kiratadhipati, and Kir&taa are well 
known to be those who had human vehicles. It is in 
any case certain that there should have been a good 
interval between him and Udayana (A.D. 984) who 
wrote the ^yayavanikamtparyatikliparisfuddki, as a sub- 
commentary on V&caspati’g NyayavtirtikamparyatIka, 


See Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, II, 107 , 

iechanti kart™ ca ca pamyanti 

“,r»7«r»dS°£i; sT" ' tBri “»»Jsa® 

*** a h, ™ an T ?bide." and kiriLtag arc well ho» n to he ra ch The 
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That our author belonged to somewhere in Behar 
or Bengal would appear to be evident from the repeated 
reference to mustard oil. It has also been said that in 
what corresponds to ancient M it hi la there is a city 
called Bhamfi (Bh&mati) and a tank of the same name. 

It may be interesting to note a story current in 
pandit-tradition about the name “ BhfimattIn those 
days {as even today in parts of Upper India), it would 
appear to have been customary to hold learned 
discussions on such occasions as marriages. Vficaspati, 
who listened to such a discussion on the occasion of 
his own marriage, was so struck by the vagaries of 
dialecticians that he resolved straightaway to devote 
himself to the task of setting forth authoritative 
expositions of all the darWanas, So great was his seal, 
so mighty the task and such the patient and tireless 
devotion of bis wife that the couple had grown old 
before Vhcaspati could write finis to his labours. Then 
alone did Y&caspati realise the magnitude both of bis 
neglect of his wife and of his wife’s self-sacrifice ; and 
as a tardy measure of reparation, he gave her name to 
the last and greatest of his works, so that she could 
live on perpetually in the Bhimatl % though not in the 
bodies of children born of her. The story is so pic¬ 
turesque, so typical of the scholar's neglect and the true 
scholarly recompense, that it deserves to he true. 

II. Works 

The works of Vficaspati are enumerated in the 
concluding verses of the Bharmtl, They are as follows; 


the Nytiyokanikd (a commentary on Mandates Vidhi - 
viveka), the Brahmatottvasamika3 (a commentary on 
Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi), the Tattvahindu (a discussion 
of language in its relation to meaning),, the Nydya~ 
vGtrtikatatparyalika (a commentary on Odyotakara’s 
Nydyav&rtika), the Nydyanicl nibandha (perhaps written 
as a supplement to the Tatparyafakn), the Saftkhyatati- 
vakaumudi (a commentary on Is'vara Kj^jja's Sftiikhya.- 
karikdi, the TaUvamisdradi (a commentary on Vyfiaa's 
YogaiihUiiya) and the Bh/imati (a commentary on 
Sankara’s SArlra kamrmfttiisabha§ya). 1 

The BhUmati has itself been commented on by 
several other works. The moat notable of these is the 
Vedatdakalpatartt by Amalananda (13th Century A.D.). 
This work in turn formed the subject of two commen¬ 
taries, the jParimofa of Appayya Dlk$ita (16th Century 
A.D.) and Abhoga of Laksmlnrsiipha (17tb Century A.B.). 
The Abhoga is written in the light of the Partrna la 
and sometimes criticises it. Other commentaries on the 
Btomali are (1) the Bhamativyakhya or the lijupra- 
kaaika by Srirahganatha otherwise known as Akhand- 
inanda 2 ; (2) the BMmatltUtika 3 - (3) and the 

Bh&matlvilaaa.' 

AH lb« works lisive been published with the exception of the 
lirahnttir'ittvasainik^u, not even a manuscript of ’which has been 
found ao far. 

4 This has bean published in part at Calcutta by Jdahimaho- 

pidhy&yo N. S. Anantakr^na S'ustrt. 

1 Mann scrip's of this work are found in the Government 
Oriental Library, Madras. 

4 Mentioned by Das Gupta, Historu of Indian Philogochii. 

n, 10&, 
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ill. Relations to other writers 


The name of the Bhtimatt is identified with one 
of two main streams of SAiikara interpretation. 
VAcaspati owes the major part of what is distinctive 
in his teaching to Mandann’s Brahma&ddhi. But as 
the views starting with Radmap&da are known as the 
tenets of the Vivarana-prasthAns. the views that 
started with Man4ana passed current as the tenets of 
the Bhamati-prasthAna. Vdeaspati draws largely on 
the Brahtnasiddhi, and sometimes on the PaftcapddikH, 
wherever necessary or possible. Striking verbal 
resemblances to the former work are indicated in the 
notes; a few of the resemblances to the Pancapadika are 
noted here; bhA$yam prnsannagambhIrani; (ahank&ra as) 
i d a m -a n i d a tn-ra pa n 1 ; mithy&’'£'abdG 'pahnava-vacanalj > 
kartram eva s'arlrakam s'arirake bhavafc shrirako 
jlvah ; bhik^u-bhayAn ua sibAlvA anadhis'rayapam; so 
yam sAnti-karmani vetAlo ’dayaft ; anvaya possible 
even without reference to asti-kriya as in r&jflo’yam 
puru-sah- 1 


1 The references are to pages 1.18, 4, 40, 63, 91, and W of the 
Fiijlcirpaihf.fi iVuuuiaganun Sanskrit Series). The statements on 
pp. S3 and; 91 of the PaiicfipiUtiktf, are well-known proverbial 
expressions; what is striking m the use of them) by tx>th writers 
m the same context The interested Etudeni will easily find the 
corresponding pages of the Bhnmatf. Some of the criticism in t]ie 
fffiaHjofT would seem to be expressly directed against the 
0t , t1,B Pt i^ a ^ika- t see the Kolpaforu On I, hi, 1 7 

Mr ?R J Chi»l;- h™ { ^- We ow * thia to 

Voi, lu;' r C 4s” ta journal of Oriental Rtaearch, Madras, 
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XV. JIBUTI AS PKAMA^JA 

For VAcaspati, as for all adherents of any orthodox 
school of Indian Philosophy, Revealed Scripture (Sfruti) 
is the final authority in matters of the Spirit. The 
Spirit (or Intelligence, Consciousness, the Universal 
Self, Brahman) is that whereby knowledge is possible: 
it is itself knowledge. It cannot, without losing its 
self'hood, become an object of knowledge. It is manifest, 
since but for its manifestation the whole world would 
be blind. But it is not manifested by another, since 
that would lead only to an infinite series of the blind 
leading the blind. It is self-luminous and self-manifest. 
Perception, which would have no value but for the mani¬ 
festation of the self-luminous intelligence in and through 
it, could not have that intelligence itself for its object. 
Much less can inference make that its sphere, since it is 
dependent on concomitances between the perceived. 
Brahman can be known only through intuition and 
that only by gifted and disciplined souls, whose minds 
have been purified by Scripture-ordained duties and 
concentrated on the Scripture-taught reality. Such 
minds will by first hearing of the only real, one 
without a second, reflecting on it and refuting all 
objections to the doctrine, contemplating the real 
uninterruptedly for a long time and with faith, realise 
Brahman. The supreme ptMmAna is Scripture, though 
it may and indeed has to be helped by reasoning, as 
an auxiliary, in order to remove the doubts that 
assail the mind. Such reasoning, however, is strictly 
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subordinated to the explication and substantiation of 
Scriptural truth and can in no sense be independent. 

Several questions naturally arise out of this: 
(1) Is such an advocacy of Scripture and sub¬ 
ordination of reason consistent with a truly philosophi¬ 
cal attitude? (2) How can Scripture maintain non- 
difference to be the truth, where it conflicts with 
perception which cognises a world of plurality and 
difference ? When there is a conflict between the two, 
should not perception prevail over the other? (3) In 
any case, is not Scripture cutting at its own basis in 
denying authoritativeness to perception, since there 
would be no Scriptural knowledge, if words and their 
senses were not first perceived ? {4) What is the nature 
of perception, if it does not cognise a world of diversity? 

1. Authority is claimed by V&caspati not for all 
Scripture as such, but only for purportful Scripture. 1 
For, in Scripture itself there are many restatements 
and explanatory and eulogistic passages, which cannot 
claim to be authoritative, except perhaps in dependence 
on other passages which lay down something new and 
purportful. The marks determinative of purport are 
well known; they are: the harmony of the initial 
and concluding passages, repetition, novelty {i.e„ not 
being otherwise made out), fruitfulness, glorification by 
eulogistic passages or condemnation by deprecatory 
passages and intelligibility in the light of reasoning. 
It is dear from an application of these teats that the 

1 fltparysTati bi s'rutty prut yaks id balavati, as tf'ruti-m&trom ; 
iiimnya-labyaij **at>d&rtfa&b' 


entire Scripture has non-duality for purport. The 
ChSndogya teaching, for instance, begins with pre¬ 
mising tile secondless unity of reality and goes on to 
identify this reality with the self of the pupil instructed, 
in the words " That Thou art ” ; the same teaching is 
repeated nine-fold to show that it is important and 
that it is the primary purport; nor is this identity 
something established in ordinary experience, like the 
heat of fire, in which case the Scriptural declaration 
would be a mere re-statement; it is a statement of th© 
novel and hence is purportful; it is fruitful, since the 
knowledge of it helps one to pass beyond transmigration; 
the knowledge of it is praised suitably and its opposite 
is condemned ; and the identity of the self with the 
absolute reality is also found to stand to reason. 1 
Though the application of reason figures but as one of 
the marks of purport, it will he seen on closer examina¬ 
tion that reason really plays a much more important 
part. There are disputes even as to which is the 
introductory passage and which the conclusion. In the 
vast body of knowledge called Scripture it is possible 
to choose a beginning anywhere and call that the 
introductory passage ; such a choice may be found to 
favour a dualist rather than a non-dualist interpretation. 
As against this the non-dualist has to make out that 
ail such beginnings are intermediate or secondary 
(av&ntara). that the real beginning fparamo-’pakrama) 

* On adraita as the purport of all Scripture. eee the Bhamoti 
on I. lii, 53 (especial!;, p. S43, Aoantakr^a Sftstris edition); 
mention of creation etc. It* not part of the primary intention : «i>t- 
II, i, 34 <p. 4$3). 



is elsewhere, and that this favours non-dualism. 
Similarly of the conclusion. The interpretation of 
these in harmony, again, calls for the exercise of reason. 
And the need of reason will be similarly found in 
determining what is purportful repetition and what is 
not, in distinguishing and assigning the fruit, in the 
ascertainment of the really novel, and in finding out 
what is glorified and by which passage. So that the 
authoritarianism of the advaitin Is imphilosopbical only 
on the face of it, Involving as it does the abundant 
exercise of reason. True, he says reason finds a place 
only in so far as it does not conflict with Scripture : 
but in the end, reason itself has to judge when it 
conflicts with Scripture and when it does not. 

3. But how can Scripture over-ride perception 
which cognises difference as real? The assumption 
here is that perception is our first and basic instrument 
of knowledge; and what is basic may not be rejected. 
The advaitin replies that no doubt it is first, but it is 
not basic and unsublatable. Indeed, where there is 
sublation, it is the earlier that is eublated. The initial 
statement or cognition has no doubt greater value, 
because of its position. But there are exceptions to 
this rule. Where a subsequent cognition arises validly, 
and it cannot arise except as sublating what goes 
before, the earlier cognition should necessarily be taken 
to be sublated ; for example, the cognition of nacre 
could not arise, if the original cognition as silver 
persisted ; hence, the nacre-cognition is admitted to 
sublnte the earlier silver-cognition. Thus, the priority 
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of perception would of itself be an argument for its 
subiation by the subsequently resulting Scriptural 
knowledge, especially when the latter arises without 
depending on the validity of the former. In any 
case, as we shall see presently, it is not true that 
difference is perceived. 

3, But surely Scripture is dependent on perception 
for its very existence! Scriptural knowledge would 
not be possible except for the prior perception of words 
and their senses. The reply to this is that all that is 
required is the existence, the empirical reality, of words 
and their senses, not their absolute reality. Even in 
ordinary experience we derive what we treat as valid 
knowledge from what is not real but is superimposed, 
NSga means an elephant, while naga means a tree; 
the difference in the length of the vowel ‘ a' is a 
property not of ‘a* itself, but of the audible sound 
(dhvani) which manifests it; and yet the knowledge 
which results from this superimposed difference is not 
delusive. Sounds and their senses are but manifested 
of knowledge which is eternal. The former need not 
and indeed cannot be co-eternal with the latter; so 
long as they exist and manifest knowledge, their func¬ 
tion is fulfilled ; an insistence on their absolute reality 
is vain and unreasonable. 

4, Does not perception cognise difference? The 
answer is in the negative. What we know afi 
determinate perception does appear no doubt to cognise 
difference. But this is preceded by indeterminate 

perception. All distinctions are introduced later into 

£ 
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the single positive undiffer pti tinted continuum presented 
by indeterminate perception. Sadi perception is compar¬ 
able to the state of feeling mentioned by Bradley, 
wherein there its a harmony of the that and the what, 
existence and content; it is broken up because of the 
very finitude of feeling. 1 

For the dialectic on difference, V&caapati i> 
iudebted to Mandana, most of whose arguments are 
found briefly summarised in the Bhamatl, 2 The 
principal argument, which will bear repetition here, 
is that difference cannot be real, since it can be 
neither of the nature of things nor an attribute of them. 
If difference were of the very nature of things, there 
would be no things to be different; for, whatever you 
may say is one thing will immediately break up, 
because difference is of its nature; similarly of each of 
its parts; you cannot rest even in the primal atom; 
there is nothing which can be treated as n unit and in 


'Hi# also comparable to what is doacribod in the folio wing 
lincH of TenuyBon: 

The baby new to earth and sky 

What time his funder paliu is pnest 
A gains i the circle of the breas t 
tla& never thought that“ This is 1 
Bui ao lie grows he gathers much 

Ant} learns the use of " I " and “ me " 

And finds * I ami not what I see 
And other than the things I touch '*. 

Bo rounds he to a separate mind 

From whence clear memory may begin 
As through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 

On I, L 4 1pp. 174-179). The notes in that connection may also 
be cone idled, - 
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the absence of any unit there can be no difference 
either. If* then, difference be said to be an attribute, 
is this attribute different from its substrate ? If not, it is 
of its very nature, and we have really the former 
alternative alone. If the attribute is different, then 
we have three units on our hands, the substrate, the 
difference which is its attribute and the difference of 
the attribute from the substrate. And the moment we 
start inquiring into the relation of this difference to the 
substrate on the one hand and the attribute on the 
other, we are launched on an infinite regress. The 
notion of difference then is unintelligible, and since it 
pre-s apposes the identity at least of a unit that is 
different, it is reasonable to hold that difference is 
superimposed on a basis of identity. 

May not both identity and difference he real ? Do 
we not indeed find this synthesis abundantly in expert* 
once ? We do no doubt find their apparent synthesis in 
experience, but that is no justification for the uncritical 
acceptance of both. To say that both identity and 
difference are manifest cannot compel us to say that 
they are both real, unless all attempt at systematic 
thinking is to be abandoned. A crown and a bracelet, 
it H said, are different and yet non-different, different 
as products, but nun-different in respect of their cause, 
gold. But if they are really nun-different, he who 
wants a crown must he satisfied with the bracelet; if 
you say that there is difference too between crown and 
bracelet, then there must be difference between bracelet 
and gold also, since crown and gold are turn-different. 
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And if, because of the difference between the crown and 
bracelet, he who wants the first does not want the 
second, why should it not be that he wants it too, 
because of their non-difference? Such in bare outline 
is the criticism of the view of difference cum non¬ 
difference {bheda-’bheda). 1 Identity may be found 
only with difference, but philosophy cannot stop with 
juxtaposing them > either should be taken to be more 
fundamental than the other, and the advaitin has 
shown sufficient cause for not treating difference as 
fundamental. 

What, then, is the goal of knowledge ? Is it the 
pre-rational stage of cognition, analogous to feeling in 
Bradley’s system? Obviously, it cannot be, for, on the 
pre-rational supervenes the rational, introducing its 
distinctions and doubts. The goal of knowledge cannot 
be any such unstable harmony. For him who has 
attained that, there is perfect peace, no more return 
to the relational world of diversity and distraction. 
The final cognition, though characterised aw perceptual 
and in determinate, cannot then be of the same nature 
as the indeterminate cognition of the child and the 
deaf-mute. Between the two, there are only two 
characteristics in common, the immediacy of cognition 
and its non-attributive nature. All determinate cog¬ 
nition is attributive ; the subject is known to possess 
a name, a class or a quality. In the indeterminate 


1 The criticism of l)hed:Vbheda occurs under I, i, 4 (pn. 175,1781 
AmalSnandiv takes it to apply to MiSskaro. Tbo argoraonts are 
' n /^ tol,co . identical with Magana's in the 
pp. 63‘ftt; and Map&kuu is criticising KumariLi. 


cognition of the child, there is no distinction of subject 
and predicate at all. In the final perception, we pass 
beyond the distinction of subject and predicate, to 
understand the identity underlying both, not the mere 
attribution of one with respect to the other, A typical 
cognition of this character is the recognition “ This is 
that Devadatta What is asserted is not the posses¬ 
sion of an attribute by a subject, but the identity of 
Devadatta seen at a different time and place with the 
Devadatta seen here and now- The judgment is 
essentially an identity judgment not an attributive one. 
And yet it is not bare identity that is affirmed, but 
identity as qualified by the differences of time and 
place. If the differences were really attributes of 
Davadatta, forming part of his essential nature, the 
identity would bo impossible. It is therefore said that 
the differences of time and place are upalaksanas, 
qualifications per accidens, and the identity asserted 
is so qualified. The difference between this and the 
hare identity of the pre-rational cognition consists in 
the stability, certitude and freedom from doubt of the 
former. For it has been mediated; it has passed 
through doubt and difference and is rich with their 
significance, though they themselves persist no longer, 
not being ultimately real. The attributive judgments 
of determinate cognition have fulfilled their purpose 
by extending, harmonising and consolidating the 
original datum of knowledge. What happens at the 
final stage is the realisation of the unity and identity 
of the empery of knowledge, a unity no longer liable 
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to disruption from within or without, as at the pre- 
rationai level. This is the realisation of akhaqtf&rtha, 
the impartite seme, which is non-relational in nature 
(sarpsarga-’navag&ki-jfi&nam), not because it is infru- 
relational, but because it has taken up and transcended 
relations. Nor need one feel that difference and 
relations have not come in for fair play since they are 
treated merely as qualifications per accidena ; for, what 
matters, the signification, is conserved even in the case 
of an upalak$ana. The crow on the top of Devadatta’s 
bouse serves to identify the house for him who seeks 
it; the identification is the significance; that is never 
lost, though the crow may fly away and the attribution 
of the crow sitting there is only a qualification per 
accident.' It is easy to fall into the error of holding 


,1 discussion of the doctrine of akhsncjruHia in 

the Blit mats itself. But it ia adverted to in the Kaipalaru* ovt-n 
in the course of tbo first four ftlttras; and the doctrine is of suet, 
vital importance to fnlvaita that at least this passing mention lias 
Uj Ik- made. The view that the final cognition is characterised by 
freedom from doubt and delusion and that it is qualified peraccidnU 
*7, the is elaborated at great length in the AdvaUanddki. 

Vlcaspsitls failure to discuss aklmg.Jartha i 5 susceptible of one of 
ho Allowing explanations. For him, as far Mandana, verbal 
testimony i» not of itself the cause of immediate knowledge. The 
QCj^ttOQj ttDHfog from such testimony has to be contemplated 
with faith, timntennittently and for a long time before the final 
intuition results, fromi the sentence there results hut a mediate 
cognition 'Much starts the indispensable process of nraeaiikhyfma; 
it would therefore scorn unnecessary to Insist on the sentence too 
conveying a reuse that is impartite. Another possible reason is 
that unlike Map..tana, Vftaispoti does not hold to the spholn-vOda 

!mv .“S "’ 118 is °, n f fuul integral and that it ta but 

reveftiid gradually in the spoken letters and words. He would seem 
to have morn sympathy with the Areodatteniai and the Be hay ion rial 

of meaning than with rm osplana- 
tioii tike that of the Gestalt psychologist. The juxtaposition of 
t*!'d'H-trinen tongeide that of akiiaiujAriba would have appeared 
to s»i the least, incongruous. Itta worth noting that the doctrine 
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tJi<Lt the indeterminate cognition is the pre-rations I 
sud the pre-relational, that it is but knowledge of the 
bare subject without its attributes, the bare stem 
without its modifications. The relations and the 
attributes and tlie modification all count in the final 
cognition, though they cannot count as such, as 
independently and absolutely real. 

The logical theory of Bradley and Bosanquet 
is generally identified with the predicative view 
of judgment. Judgment, according to the former, 
relates an ideal content to a subject in reality. 
The aspects of the that and the what , existence 
and content, exist harmoniously in feeling, but 
the harmony is imperfect because of the finitude of 
feeling. Each aspect tends to outrun or exceed the 
other. Thought tries to cure the defect by a 
homeopathic method. It accentuates the separation 
between the that and the what, sunders them in order 
to bring them together more effectively. The that thus 
sundered becomes the logical subject, while the w/iat is 
the logical predicate. But, elsewhere, he holds that 
reality itself is the logical subject of every judgment. 
Now, obviously, reality as a whole is not a mere that ; 
it is the perfect harmony of the that and the what. Nor 


<»f akhamjSrtlu i« primarily intended to show that Blateincnts made 
in Scripture, despite their propositional form involving esibieete 
predicates and relatione, make known the one and the supra! 
relational, not the many In relation. A queertion of some importance 
is how words m a proposition cap have an identical import ami yet 
be non*synonymous: it is discussed at some length hy moat 
advaita writers and is briefly referred to by Jlamiana ■ the 

aiguiucnt ib not set out here for fear of prolixity 
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la the predicate, logically considered, u mere what, a 
bare content. All Lliis mention of sundering and 
homeopathic treatment seems then wide of the mark, a 
defect which Bradley himself recognised in the Essays 
on Truth and Reality? Wliat is characteristic of 
judgment is the presence of an ideal element. If reality 
alone were present in the judgment, there could be no 
judgment, since the latter is relational while the former 
is supra-relational. Such relations as are affirmed must 
be within reality. But no judgment establishing such 
relations alone can claim to absolute truth, since the 
predication in every ease would be not of reality, but 
of what is in reality. In order to approximate to 
finality, then, the judgment should seek to identify the 
ideal with the real; the identity appears, as it were, in 
a relational form, that of predication. The predicate of 
the judgment is neither something other than the real, 
nor a single aspect of t he real taken in abstraction from 
existence ; it is something less than the real, in that it 
comprises inadequately harmonised aspects of existence 
and content. That judgment is most true which 

1 Reference may Ik mado in particular to pp_ 318 and 333 of the 
Essays on Truth and Reality. It Is not claimed that the view here 
explained ie expressly adopted by Bradley; hut it would appear to 
Ik in couwranoo with his metaphysical principles, and favoured by 
a great part of what he pays in hi* later writings. Of particular 
interest hi this connection ore his rejection of the doctrine of 
" floating ideas ” and of the view that the subject is n “ mere that 
For the Bredtciaji view of error explained iu the next paragraph. '„oo 
Appearance and Reality, 2nd edition, pp. 193, 194, particularly the 
following: “ We have creased the threads of the connection between 
our ‘ whets' and our * thats,* and have thus caused a collision, a 
collision which disappear^ when things are taken as a whole," 
Bradley’s any a thUkhy&ti, like that provisionally accepted by the 
advaititi, ie of a variety consistent with absolutism, not pluralism. 
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identifies with reality, as the logical subject, a predicate 
which requires the least amount of readjustment or 
supplementation. In essence, the function of the judg¬ 
ment is true identification, not the predication of an 
attribute. Such a view seems more in accord with the 
fundamental position of Bradley as well as his own 
expressed dissatisfaction with the theory of judgment 
formulated by him earlier. And the approximation it 
makes to the doctrine of akhagcjArtha is not without 
interest. 

One may note in passing the Btadleian theory of 
error as a crossed reference and its similarity to the view 
of error as atiyath&khyati (apprehension as otherwise). 
It may be remembered that one of the examples 
Bradley gives of error is the judgment 11 Roses are 
green The error is possible because of a confusion 
between the flower and the leaf; the leaves are green, 
while the flower? are red ; but the greenness of the 
former is erroneously referred to the flowers; when 
our knowledge extends so as to cover both leaf and 
flower and becomes more precise, so that each colour is 
referred to its appropriate substrate, the error vanishes. 
The anyathakhyati view, though attributed to the 
Logicians, has some popularity with Advaitlns too in 
the explanation of sopadhika-bhraina, delusion caused 
by the presence of an external adjunct. For example, 
the white crystal seen as red is so seen because the 
redness of the flower in proximity to it is erroneously 
referred to it. And the white shell is seen to be yellow, 
because in the jaundiced person, bile goes forth with 
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the rays of light frotn the eyes; and the yellowness of 
the bile is erroneously referred to the object apprehend¬ 
ed by those rays of light. This view is so much to the 
fore in V&caspati's account of super-imposition that he 
seems to be a supporter of auyath&kliy&ti, And 
Amalauanda has to rescue him from this charge by 
pointing to the explanation of the mirage, where at least 
we have not a crossed reference, but a pure creation 
which is not determinable as either real or unreal. 1 

V. Primal Nescience 

The stream of indeterminable superimpositions is be- 
ginninglaas, so that it is reasonable to look for the cause 
of each superimposition in an earlier superimposition." 
But there must be a fundamental vice, an original sin, 
which is responsible for the super!mpositions of the 
diverse and the relational on the one and the supra¬ 
national. Granted rela tioning, we can understand the 
dependence of one relation on another ; granted parti¬ 
culars, we can understand their causal dependence. 
Back of the relatione there is a relationmg ; back of the 
particulars there is a particularising. This original sin 
is primal nescience, the ignorance that is the cause 
<mUla-vidy& or k&rana'vidyd). Dependent on this 

1 HvnrOpatui nu-iricyambho mtsu vReasp&tur malum 
nTiyfttMkbyMiriflfft 'aye' ty anyathfi jagfhur jftnSli. 

—Kotpataru, p, 24, 

’ In this Vileaspati differs from Podmap.’lda, who would go 
straights way to primal neBcionce as (be cause of ail superim. 
positions. 
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are derivative ignorances (tfUa-'vidyas or karyfi- 
’vidy&s); and individual delusions are products of 
these. These delusions are sub! a table by other 
appearances of the same grade of reality as themselves ; 
the cognition of a stick may take the place of the 
cognition of a snake, where in truth there is neither 
stick nor snake. Derivative ignorances are sublatable 
by cognition of the objects to which they relate; 
ignorance about nacre is removable by knowledge of 
nacre ; primal nescience is removable by knowledge of 
the supreme reality alone ; hence it persists up to the 
realisation of Brahman. Particularising ceases only 
with true knowledge, the knowledge of the universal, 
which is, not outside of, but above particulars. 

Two difficulties at least may be raised to the con¬ 
ception of molft^vidya. The brilliant dialectic of 
advaitins like Gau4apSda and Bahkara has shown the 
unintelligibility of the causal concept. It is not 
ultimately real. It obtains, if at all, only in the world 
of appearance. In the phenomenal world of particulars, 
then, one may be excused for looking to one particular 
as the cause or effect of another. But what is the sense 
of asking for a cause of the phenomenal world and 
postulating primal nescience as that cause? Are we 
not committing the same fallacy as Kant, who, after 
confining the applicability of the causal concept to 
phenomena, proceeded! solemnly to affirm things-m- 
them&elves as the causes of phenomena ? The difficulty 
so presented appears serious enough. But this at least 
should make us pause before we condemn the doctrine ; 
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the cause suggested is not trans-phenomenal, but is 
itself phenomenal. It is not suggested that nescience 
is noumenal, while its consequences and products arc 
phenomenal, though degrees of unreality are recognised 
between the cause and the products, these degrees being 
distinguished, as stated earlier, according to the nature 
of the means required for sublation. In setting up the 
alleged causal relation, then, we are dealing with terms, 
both of which are phenomenal and therefore susceptible 
of the said relation. Further, the causal relationship as 
between t0l4* , vtdyft and its products is not of the same 
kind as that suggested between mola-'vidya and the 
tula-'vidy&s. It is not suggested that mOla-Vidya is a 
cause in time, so much as the logical ground of the tula- 
vidyas, for the latter too are said to be beginningless 
(anadi). Such a relationship is not inconsistent even 
with the possession of a higher grade of reality by 
primal nesciences for, is not Brahman the substrate 
of the entire world-appearance ? and is not Brahman 
the absolute real? The relational world is the world 
of appearance. It has as its ground the non-relational; 
but it may also be said to have relating as its mere 
proximate ground. The advaitin believes and rightly 
believes in progressive development of knowledge. He 
would concede the doctrine that the effect is pre¬ 
existent in the cause, in order to lead the pupil on to 
deny the separate existence of the effect from the cause. 
He would concede the doctrine of the concrete universal 
transforming itself into the particulars, in order to lead 
the pupil to conceive this transformation as nothing but 
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an illusory manifestation . 1 H© would concede the 
causing of delusions by a primal nescience in order to 
lead the pupil to reject finally the concept of cause. 
The distinction between causal and effected nescience 
is but relative and there are not sufficient reasons to 
disagree with it or reject it. 

Another and a more serious objection is based on 
the popular conception of ignorance as mere absence of 
knowledge. For the traditional advaitin,- nescience 
or ignorance is a positive entity, not a mere negation. 
And this would well accord with the positive nature of 
error, which consists not in the mere absence of know¬ 
ledge, but in the positive assertion of something else as 
knowledge. It may be thought that it should he a non- 
dualist's business to reduce the number of entities to 
one; but this is a misconception. Reality for him is 
one; but its unity does not conflict with the plurality 
of phenomena) ex is tents ; and it has never been con¬ 
tended that nescience, though primal, is anything but 
phenomenal. Nor may it be said that in any case there 
is no justification for ascribing a positive character to 
what is primarily, if not wholly, negative. For, if 
ignorance were wholly negative, it could not even be 
known to exist. Perception would not apply thereto, 
since what is perceived should be in sense-contact, and 
a mere negation cannot be in contact with the senses 
or with anything else. Nor can absence of knowledge 


1 ’ri^artA-Yildaaya hi pllrvti-bhQmir 

vcdlntfl-vode perils nta-vildjiti. {Saitktepas'ftrtrtika, Li, G1J 
/W Y. Stibbfi Ruo - M (l/fl - vidy* -lurtaa. 
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h© perceived as an attribute of the self, since an attri- 

bute can be perceived only in the case of a substrate 
that is in the sphere of perception ; but the self is not 
in the sphere of perception. Inference, even if it could 
apply, would give only mediate knowledge, whereas 
our experience of ignorance is immediate, in the form 
" 1 did not know nacre ; hut now I know *' and so on ; 
there is the further difficulty that, being based on 
perceived concomitance, inference is not passible, where 
perception is wholly ruled out. Nor is recourse possible 
to she pram Ana called non-cognition (unupalabdhi); for. 

non-cognition at ? aiB catl S'™ only mediate knowledge ; 

further, the self being incapable of perception, its 
attribute too cannot be perceived, while non-cognition 
applies only to that of which perception (or some other 
means of cognition) is possible ; truly, there is no cogni¬ 
tion of non-existence, except where the substrate of 
non-existence is capable of being perceived. But we do 
have experience both of ignorance and of its removal 
by knowledge. Hence, ignorance (or nescience) is both 
positive, 1 and indeterminable, even like nacre-silver. 


vi. Plurality and Location of Nescience 

A distinctive feature of VAcaspati’s advaita is 
the recognition of a plurality of nesciences. If the 

1 Vacflwp&ti’fl recognition of the two avidva^ r .„ t 

the very first Hoe of his invcXry ^ 

defence of the conception of mnkVvidy.i SsraeoF 

here mentioned are Wc! on the I^aJddhi, copies of tbSttX 5 
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world bo admitted to be a product of nescience, when 
nescience is destroyed on the release of a single jiva 
the world should be destroyed for all other jivas as 
well; and there should be no distinction between the 
bound and the released. One way out of the difficulty 
would be to affirm the existence of one jiva alone, all 
other jivas, the differences of teacher and taught, 
bound and released, being all alike comparable to the' 
dreams of the single jiva ; this jiva has not yet been 
released ; when he is released, the world too would of 
course cease to exist. But such radical solipsism is 
unacceptable to the majority of advaitme, who hold 
that the distinction between the bound and the 
released may not be ignored, since Scripture declares 
that certain souls have been released and disbelief in 
Scripture in such a vital matter as release would 
necessarily lead to the discrediting of Scripture as 
such. A plurality of jivas must be conceded. Onr 
experience even of our finite self-hood is through 
contact and conflict with other selves. These are no 
doubt looked upon by the sophisticated mind as mere 
not-self or inert matter; but primarily the conflict 
and the contrast is with other selves. That is why 
the Bhagavatpftda, in speaking of the reciprocal 
superimposition of the self and the not-self, refers to 
the latter as the concept “Thou,” though one would 
have expected the author to refer to it as 11 It - or 
“ That ”* V&caspati’s OWn ^.dualism will be found 
to approximate very closely to Berkeleyan Idealism, 
though, perhaps, not to solipsism; and the parallel 
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will bo found to he all the closer in that both the 
writers insist on the existence of God and of a plurality 
of spirits, however much that may seem to be in 
conflict with the idealism they profess. And in so 
far as he insists on the reality of other spirits, and of 
our ditties and obligations in relation to them up to 
the stage of final realisation, Vacaspatis doctrine (as 
also that of Mandarin from whom it is derived) should 
be characterised as realistic rather than idealistic.’ 
The stream that culminates in the solipsism of 
PrakJ&ananda 7 does not have its source in Mand&Hft 
or Vacaspati; its more likely source is the view that 
Brahman is both the locus and the content of nescience, 
which is but single, and that it is Brahman who 
through its own nescience seems bound as it were and 
through its own knowledge seems to be released as it 
were, : 


1 In n sense, all Advaita is idealistic, in that the material world 
cannot have absolute 31 kI independent reality, on any variety of 
advaitn, Jf such a world existed p its very *-x latent:^ ecu id not be 
known. In the last resort* knowledge is possible- only because 
the self is lie If-luminous end the self fa knowledge If things fire 
known, it must be because they are not really other than the self, 
being super-imposed thereon; see the mipvid-bhhman, pp, 34-38: 
also the Brahmatttddh i, p. 7 ; ekntvn evVyam dmstr-drsya-bhilvo 
‘vatalpate* draft ur eve cidHtniannh taibft tatbi viparinzImM 
vivartan^d va ; jmnMve tu viviktA-svabhcvayor asaqisr^ft-pa ms- 
ponv-t-varttpayor aaa ita badd bay oh. ksdr^o dm^t^drsya-bhavah ? 

*The author of the VedantmiddhUntaimtktRvGtT, the out- 
u tending repose illative of Vedanta Sottpsisni or Prssiar^i-vfidn, 
the view that perception of things is either the creation of them 
or to simultsmeous with their creation l the latter view seems to 
have been favoured by FrakEs'inanda. 

*Sudi a view is more In accord with the teaching of Suretfvara* 
wrongly identified with Mai? damn Surest vara was an immediate 
disciple of bankers. 
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Of the nesciences that constitute the world there 
should then be as many as there are jlvas. When a 
particular jiva attains knowledge, his nescience is 
destroyed and for him the world ceases to be. Other 
nesciences, however, continue to exist and to bind the 
souls yet unreleased. It may be possible to explain 
the distinction on the basis of different capacities 
fsaktisj possessed by a single nescience. Nescience 
binds every jiva because in respect of each jiva it has 
a different capacity to bind ; and w hen a particular 
Jiva is released, that particular capacity is lost, though 
nescience itself persists for other jlvaa. Though such 
an explanation is plausible, the unity of avidya is a 
needles complication. It is said for instance that, 
though the pain in the foot is not a pain in the hand, 
the band reaches fortli to pluck the thorn from the 
foot, because both hand and foot are members of a 
single organism and thus there is community of feeling. 
There is no such community of feeling between different 
individuals since there is no common organism of which 
they are members. That is why Caitra. does not fed 
Mait ra's pain as his own. If the different- experiences of 
Caitra and Maitra were, however, products of a single 
avidyA, this may discharge the functions of a common 
organism and it would bo difficult to explain why Caitra 
does not recall Maitra's pain as if it were hie own. 1 

' Tina tfi a development of the advaUm's explanation pf non- 
recollection (uimnLigandh&nnh It must be confessed that that 
explanation doea not appear to bf> thorough-going, as it apparently 
ignores the fact of individual being members of social and other 
organisme- and thereby sharing mch other** joys and sorrows. 
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The ignorances thus assumed must bo located 
in the jlvas, Brahman who is pure and perfect cannot 
obviously he the locus of defect; and avidyfi, the 
material cause of all defects, is itself the greatest defect. 
Apart from this, it is the jlva that is instructed, that 
strives and acquires the knowledge which destroys 
nescience. But there can be no relation of destroyer 
and destroyed except as between what occupy the same 
locus. The poison drunk by Caitra will not remove 
the life of Maitra. Hence, nescience must have the 
same locus as the knowledge which destroys it, i.e. t 
the jlva. But it may be objected that the finitude, 
transmigration and suffering of the jlva, all that 
constitute his jtva-hood in short, are the products of 
nescience; there would he no jlva except as the product 
of nescience; how then can nescience itself reside in 
the jrva ? The attempted charge of reciprocal depend¬ 
ence will not stand, for the interaction of ignorance and 
jtva-hood is beginningless. We do not say at any time 
that ignorance was and the jlva was not, or that the 
jlva was and ignorance was not. If it be still urged 
that such dependence is in the last resort unintelligible, 
we counter it with the question, “ why expect in¬ 
telligibility in the case of nescience ?*’ It is of the very 
essence of nescience to be unintelligible in tbe last 
resort: tad evu ' vidy&n&m avidy&tvam. 

VII. ISVARA AND THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 

There being a. plurality of nesciences, granted 
that nescience is the material cause of the world, there 
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are bound to be a plurality of worlds. In conserving 
the authoritativeness of Scripture, we seem to have 
sacrificed the claims of empirical usage, which demands 
a single world common to all souls, The latter demand 
is, however, not imperative, since all that is needed la 
no more than the measure of agreement that exists 
among the different spectators of an illusion. When 
the rope is seen to be a snake, as it were, by a number 
of people, the agreement among them does not prove 
the existence of a single objective snake, What does 
exist without happens to be interpreted by all of them 
in the same manner ; if the snake existed objectively it 
should not be possible for some people to mistake it for 
a garland. The objectivity of the world, then, is no 
more than the consilience of illusions. 

What happens, then, to the view accepted by the 
Vedhnta that God is the Creator of the Universe'? 
Each jlva would appear to be the creator of his world, 
through and out of the nescience abiding in him ; the 
world is sustained by his nescience, and is destroyed ! 
\^ith its. destruction. The true creator, suatainer and 
destroyer would thus appear to be the jlva himself. 
If the world be considered to be created by a God, 
that could be no more than an illusion, on a par with 
the world-illusion itself. The Creator and His 
Creatorship would both be figments of the creature’s 
imagination. The jiva is enthroned on high and God 
apparently reduced to nothing. But such a conclusion 
can hardly bo consistent with the true trend of advaitu. 
It is true that for this system even Tsrvara is not 
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ultimate; endow Him as we may with the utmost 
knowledge and power. He still fella short of perfection, 
smce the Perfect is beyond all attributes; greatness is 
significant only in relation to smallness, while the 
Absolute is neither great nor small and is above 
relative predications. Ail this, however, is very 
different from the position that T* vam is a figment of 
the jrva’s nescience. Qn the face of j tl Vacaspati 
would seen, to be more idealistic than Berkeley, who 
conserved the independent reality of God along with 
that of other souls. And this is all the more difficult 
to comprehend m the case of Vitcaspati, who begins 
h,s work with due invocation to Bhava, K&rtikeya and 
Gaijapati, and throughout his work betrays little trace 
of the atheism that is his apparent conclusion. There 
'* no doubt, however, that the possibility of an atheistic 
conclusion must have struck many of his critics, as 
he author of the Kalpataru is anxious to make out 
repeatedly that V&caspati does recognise Ts'vam and 
that they are fools who say there is nu place for 
Ts vara in his system. The truth of the matter seems 
to he this. Ignorance is bi-polar, It is located 

somewhere,,^, it belongs to some one ; and it has a 
content. Though the jlva is the locus, the content is 
Wa. When ordinarily we use the potte»i ye 
pronoun -mine’ or ‘his; we imply fe the ^ 

capacity to control what is referred to. Not so in the 
" prance; I mean by “my ignorance" the 
ignorance that is in me, not the ignorance that I can 
control. The control of avidy* belongs not to me with 
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ray limited powers of knowing and acting, but to the 
omniscient and omnipotent Being, It vara too may be 
said to be the a^raya of ignorance, if by &?raya 
ia meant the content, but not its locus (adh/tra), Wlien, 
therefore, it is said that my ignorance creates Urn 
universe, it does not follow that I create the universe; 
rather does it mean that Itfvara, the content of my 
ignorance, uses the ignorance that is in me and out 
of that as material cause, evolves the world; the 
ignorance in me, the mflyfi. the prakfti is the primal 
material cause; he who wields it for fashioning 
the world, the m4yin, the arch-juggler, is Is'varn. 1 

At no time then do we have Isrvara without the 
jivas or the jivas without Itfvara. 1 Ignorance is Uic 
condition of the existence of both. And when there is 
ignorance, it must exist somewhere and it must have 
a content. When this polarity of ignorance is resolved, 
ignorance itself is transcended and Brahmanhood fully 
realised. But when ignorance exists, Tsvara is the 
image which is reflected, as it were, in the various 
nesciences. The reflections are the jivas. Vftcaspati 
does not hold that the jivas are literally reflections, 


Pro/. S. Kupjnmwsmi 

L ’T V *", ■* ^ 0r ^otisidemble Mp in imdaratabdimr th h 

** ■S3- -M tfss 

RrnlirSf^i "', V ****™ 1 India, Ttfvara, issues from tbs 

simultaneously with the fltmao, the soul, anil both ftp } *ar 
_%uhi.r an fliraultaneoua and mutually determined occurrence* It 

“ [.g* “ m Only with "S toSTeoul 

with mid for lbs erratur,'. ia God, God as person, as subject, and as 
conation* of objects. — R. OTTO, Mysticism Eunt anil IJVw, p. U r 
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since there can he reflection only of what is visible 
and in what is visible; and neither Brahman nor 
avidys. can he said to possess visible form. But he has 
no objection to using the ajiatogy of reflection exten¬ 
sively, The diversities of jlvaa are compared to the 
diversities of the reflections of one face in different 
media, such as a gem, a sword, a mirror. V&caspati's 
own conception of the relation of the jiva to Brahman 
is that of finEtisation of the infinite. Ether is infinite 
and all-pervasive ; but it seems to be confined in a pot 
as it were; and when the pot is moved, though the 
pot alone is moved, there seems to be a motion of the 
ether in it as well. In the same way Universal Spirit 
defined by the internal organ etc., is the jiva ; when 
the defining adjuncts are got rid of, there is no longer 
any difference between the jiva and Brahman. The 
lini thing is bi-polar : at one pole stands Is vara and at 
the other the jiva. It is not that Brahman is first 
reflected as Tsrvara and -that the jlvaa are reflections 
of this reflection, or that Ts’vara is a reflection in 
one medium ami the jlvas reflections in another 
medium. 1 


VLieaapnti’s position in thin ljiiaatiou of whether the jiva is 
un nvacohedu or n prtitlbirnbn in discussed folly bv Aunawa 
mkffil-i In the Parimaht, at the done of I, j, 4, where hs Show* 
thot Vioaspati favours the ayMcheda-vido, Some ndvnftiR* hold 
that iiinyo is different from inridyiis. that the former i 9 coUnctlve 
innl smith- while the hitter ure diverse, or that in the former ti» 
nattva constituent is pure, while in the latter it is Impure - and 
they say that is'vara ia Ibu reflection of Brahman in mJIyfi while 
the jlvsre are the reflections of Brahman in avidyS Such \ vlsw 
makes Ts'vara very remote and Leave* Him tittle in common w hh 
the jtvus- tor the various views, set* the Sit/dhn n tu t e - ,i «,* o,„*,, 
lat pnirirohcda, pp. (Kmnhakoiyim edition), 1 
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VIII. RITUAL AND RELEASE 

Transmigration and its woes being due to nescience, 
the one way to get rid of them is knowledge, which 
destroys nescience. But knowledge does not come to 
all. The ground must be prepared, the mind cleared 
and the heart made pure for the reception of the truth. 
Herein lies the use of ritual, the due performance of 
which purifies the intellect and brings about the desire 
to know. The fruit of action is non-eternal; hence 
release can never be attained through ritual. But the 
desire to know can be brought about through engaging 
in ritual and this in due course fulfils itself through 
knowledge and release. It is then as tittle true that 
karma has nothing to do with release as that it can 
of itself bring about release. It is a remote auxiliary 
(aradupakaraka) and as such requires to be duly 
observed in season.' 

ix. The Final Intuition 

When the desire to know has been awakened, one 
hears the highest truths from the Ved&nta, reflects on 
them, reasons about them, refutes all objections to them, 
and, being finally satisfied about them, begins to 
contemplate the supreme Brahman that they teach. 
By uninterrupted meditation practised with devotion 
for a long time, the seeker of Brahman attains Brahman ; 

1 Tbs YiTOnitffikidni lioldtt thiit ritouts are contributory to 
knowledge itself ftod not rm-r*ly to thu- desire to know. Sru tlie 
Sidtfhilntalexasuhfjrtifta f 3rd parkched^ pp s 350-356. 
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he obtains, that is to say, an intuition, of the one 
Supreme Intelligence, that is beyond all duality and 
misery. With that intuition are destroyed nescience 
and its products; and spirit stands forth having attained 
the release that was its own essential nature and only 
seemed to bo non-existent, as it wore, like the chain 
round ones own neck, which one forgets and keeps 
looking for. The intuition is an act of immediate 
cognition ; for, ignoranco that is experienced as 
immediate can he removed only by knowledge which 
is also immediate; otherwise, it would be like the 
case of the fever patient who continues to find sugar 
bitter, though told it is not so and though himself 
knowing it is not so. Immediate cognition requires 
the functioning of a sense-organ, here the mind, the 
organ of internal sense. And this mental perception 
is made possible only by long-con tinned contemplation 
(prasahkhyana) as in the lovers perception of the long- 
lost damsel, whom he constantly con item plates. The 
latter is, of courae, a delusion; but the intuition of 
Brahman cannot be delusive, for Brahman is taught 
by Scripture, which is free from defect and cannot 
mislead; further, Brahman is ex hypothec all that is; 
it cannot hut exist; and it is identical with the jiva 
wJutse existence cannot be doubted ; whence then thu 
possibility of delusion ? 1 


It is hold by some tiiai immediate cognition muy rosu] 
oven from verbal testimony without the functioning of n waso 
organ, intern*! or external and that the mind in anv case m no 
a MMt-orgsn. Thia view is mentioned in the notes, tooths: 
wuh Atnallnandas criticism thereof. The view tli&t verba 


The final intuition is of the conditioned Brahman, 
not of the Absolute; for there is still the distinction 
of subject and object. It is analogous to the absolute 
truth of Bradley, which, he says, is absolute, only 
because it is intellectually incorrigible. Of the final 
intuition too it is true that nothing further is needed to 
correct it. It destroys the entire world of duality 
and destroys itself with it. When the powder of the 
clearing nut is mixed with muddy water to precipitate 
the mud, that powder itself does not require another 
precipitant. 


X. JIvanmukti 

When nescience is destroyed by knowledge, it stands 
to reason that release is attained straightaway. And 
this would seem to have the approval of Scripture, 
which says that, for him who has seen, all karmas , 
(in the plural, not in the dual) cease ; prfirabdha karma, 
that which has begun to fructify already, does not 
seem to be exempted from destruction. When a person 
attains knowledge, he should become disembodied too. 
But the position is by no means so simple as that. 
For one thing, there are Scriptural texts which 
definitely prescribe physical death as the limit after 

testimony is act of itself the cause of immediate cognition is part 
of VScanputi's heritage from Magana. For the other view, Me 
the tftaaiddki, p. 122, the Vednniaparibhs^, pp, 39-41, and the 
Siddhnntah’x'asangraha, 3rd poriccheda, pp. 396*398; the conse¬ 
quential discussion as to bow verbal testimony can cause immediate 
cognition goes on from p. 399 to p. 414, 
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|which alone there is release, 1 or apeak of the final 
release on death of those who have already been 
released in effect* Embodiment may, then, continue 
even after the onset of knowledge. Prirabdha karma 
is like a missile that has begun to take flight; it will 
drop only when ite force is fully spent; when that 
happens, the body, which is constituted for the enjoy¬ 
ment of that karma, perishes as well, and there is final 
release. But there is no diminution in the knowledge 
that lias been realised. And there is this advantage 
j in such persons continuing to be embodied, in that they 
serve as preceptors. None who is yet short of perfect 
knowledge can be a preceptor of non-dualism; and if 
ho who has attained such knowledge should be dis¬ 
embodied at the same time, there would be no preceptors 
at all. The texts which speak of release immediately 
on the onset of knowledge signify but the close 
proximity of final release, if by such release we mean 
release from pr&rabdha karma and its product, the 
present ix>dy. But it is possible to be released oven 
while in the state of embodiment, in the sense that 
for such a person there is no more knowledge to be 
acquired ; much less is there anything to be done by 
him. Such a knower may indeed say on the strength 
of h is experience that h« is released, though he 
continues to appear in the body. As Sankara says: 

1 fasya tiivad eva drum y3van im vlmofesye atha BairipaUtyt. 

J vimuLUs c& vituucyatc. 

taiiy 1 ' bhidhyiWri yajaual UiUva-blLlvJU MiDyaH 
v is v a- rail y S - o i v ■ 







“It should not bu disputed whether the Brahman- 
kuower is embodied for a time or is not embodied. 
How can one's own intimate experience of Brabman- 
know ledge existing together with embodiment be 
denied by another ? 1 

The position is attractive hut hardly clear 
from the logical point of view. If really there 
is the persistence of a part or trace of avidya, 
(and that is what the continuance of prArabdlm 
karma means}, what is the justification for speaking 
of that state as one of release? Where nescience 
continues, how can there he perfect knowledge? 
To appeal to “ one's own intimate experience “ is 
only to abandon the test of reason, bo vigorously 
insisted on so long, side by side with the appeal to 
Scripture. The doctrine of dWan-mukti does not there¬ 
fore commend itself to a logical mind like that of 
Mandana/ But his own position is not very dear. On 

i Bhiinya on IV. L 15. 

See the Brahmasitfdhi, pp, 120-133, It w possible to make out 
that Maodana holds to one consistent view on this quesEton, that{ 
there ia fin al release only on t he dJuanhilin p of tha body , that though 1 
knowledge ia atbrnrEd and avldyA destroyed at an earlier stage we/ 
liavo still an adept alone, not a perfected being, that, in short, there 
m no Jlvan-raukth Such an attempt has the m^rit of tuniplifymg 
Mamjana's position* while being on th* whole faithful to it; but it 
rlrjtirt not free him from the meunafstency of holding that though 
nvidyfi ia destroyed its sainsk^rfl persist*. Mni^jaun argues that 
because of the nee of the plural |b karmfini M tin * ksTy&nte c& >yii 1 
karmSni ") even phLmbdba karma should be taken to be destroyed f 
with the onset of knowledge. If that too is destroyed, how can the 
body persist? If it be said to persist because of Haipskfira* while 
sarpsfcStn is admitted to bu akinritkaro and to have no power la 
bind, why then should It be said that the Sthita-pmjna ia only a 
wTldhaka. not u siddhft? Either avidyfl peraieta, m which case the 
so-culled iHvan+mukta ia only a sSdhakn, or it does not persist, in 
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the one hand, he would make out that release comes 
only with physical death, and that the descriptions In 
Scripture and traditional lore of those who have passed 
boyond the gunaa or are well established in wisdom 
refer to the aeeker not the sage, the devotee not the 
perfected one. On the other hand, however, he seems 
to admit the possibility of the body continuing for a 
time even after release, not because of a part of avidya, 
but because of the impression (saipskaraj of avidyft. i.e., 
what is left over of its original momentum. Avidya, 
he says, has the power to bind, not so its bare impress 
Bion. He, who knows that the image in the mirror is 
a bare reflection characterised by the defects of the 
mirror, no longer worries about the defects in the 
reflection, though by the strength of impression he 
continues to see the face in that way. To the question 
whether the released one continues to be embodied. 
Maijdana would thus seem to give two inconsistent 
answers-one negativing embodiment and another 
permitting it, but as caused by the impression of nesci¬ 
ence, not by nescience itself. And to either position 
grave objections may be raised. 

The description of him who is well established in 
knowledge fsthitaprajfia) 1 cannot apply to a mere 
adept; for, the latter is still proceeding from stage to 


II, 55 Sr TafM ' 6Wa I# 10 * h * d “cm>tioD in tbe Bhagavad-Gm, 
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stage of contemplation gaining increased firmness at 
every stage; be whose knowledge can thus be surpassed 
by himself cannot be said to be well established. And 
no one in such a state of growth can he a preceptor 
of non-dualism. If, on the other hand, it be said that 
the preceptor is the man of perfect knowledge, who yet 
continues to be embodied, the difference between ue 
extends only to the cause of such embodiment and your 
explanation is no better than mine. What is satpsk&ra 
itself hut a trace of avidya ? There is no impression 
except as produced by some cause ; and when the whole 
notion of cause and effect has been realised to be 
illusory, how can there be the persistence of an effect ? 
If you say the impression is such that it cannot bind, 
we say the same ot the trace of nescience whose per¬ 
sistence we recognise. We say that when there is 
perfect knowledge, prambdha karma can only work 
itsell out and not avail to create any fresh karma or 
other bondage. 

One would seem compelled, therefore, to rest with 
this unsolved contradiction of the coexistence of 
bondage and release in the Jivan-mukta. And this is 
the position of most advaitins. It is permissible, 
however, to speculate on a possible solution of the 
contradiction. The preceptor is he whom the pupil 
may legitimately regard as qualified to be such, not 
necessarily he who proclaims himself to be such. When 
such a person attains perfect knowledge, it may be that 
he, as an individual, is at that very time released. For 
him there is neither a trace of ignorance nor the 
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impression of ignorance. The psycho-physical configu¬ 
ration, however, which was spoken of as his hotly, may 
continue to exist and function for a while, shorter or 
longer, according to the extent of the momentum still 
left in it. The satiiskara of avidyh does exist, but for 
the body, not for the released spirit. It is this configu¬ 
ration which is spoken of as alive ; it is that which is 
looked up to as the preceptor ; it it* on the dissolution 
of that that one speaks of the final release of that 
jlva, It may, however, be asked legitimately how 
the inert psycho-physical organism can function 
in the aiwjence of intelligent guidance. If there is such 
guidance, is it not provided by the soul whose release 
is under discussion? If it does provide such guid¬ 
ance. how can we claim to he out of our original 
difficulty as to the co-existence of bondage and release? 
The answer we suggest is that there may be intelligent 
guidance ; but the guidance is not by the particular 
soul, as particular; it is by Is'vara with whom the 
released soul has Income one. Is'vara can and does 
express Himself through all manner of media for show¬ 
ing His Grace to suffering humanity. What more 
natural than that He should employ this psycho¬ 
physical organism which by due discipline and austeri¬ 
ties has been perfected as far as it may be ? 

But with this we pass on to the further question as 
to ilia nature of release. If the jlva is a finitisation of 
Brahman, with the cessation of the adjuncts and of the 
process of finitisation, one should expect the jlva to 
become identical with Brahman. And this indeed 



seems to bo what the Scriptures teach when they say 
that ha who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself. 
But if it is true that the tinitisation is hi-polar, that 
Is’vara at one pole is related to the jtvas at the other, 
as if they were reflections of Himself, that the reflection 
is in the different nesciences each of which is located 
in a different jiva, it seems difficult for the jiva to 
become identical with Brahman, when a particular 
adjunct is removed. When a face is reflected in a 
number of mirrors, on the removal of a particular 
mirror, the reflection therein becomes identical with the 
face-as-reflected not with the face-in-itself. The latter 
identity can come about only when all mirrors are 
removed, when there is no further possibility of reflec¬ 
tion, Similarly the attainment of Brahman hood may 
result only when all nesciences are removed, that is iu 
say, when all jlvas are released. Up to that time, 1 
release can consist only in identification with I*'vara. 1 
Hence it is not impossible that on the release of any 
particular jiva. Is vara with whom that jTva has become 
identical may actuate for a time the psycho-physical 
organism which persists for a while because of the 

1 Tlio notion of release as ultamniuiit of idea illy with In'vani c, 
dentl with at great length by Appayyn DTfcujta in the roneltiding 
ptigPM of the SifldhdhtaMf'aHthgraka, as well a« in tbe ifivUift oita -1 
nirnaya, secUoim, 3'2351 to The aMainmeru of identity with 

pure brahman can lw only on the final release of all. The notion' 
of survomuJrti {release of all) is not elaborated anywhere by 
Vfcaeputi, but he tloeo refer to it in the commentary, on II, ill, 40 
(p. 817). It is legitimate to infer that the "whole bu pore true tu re 
raided by Appftyya is not untrue to the foundations in Vacaaputi *r 
own beaching. That SfaAksra himself cowntenaneed sum'll ;i view is 
very plausibly made out by Apjayyu, 
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strength of its initial momentum. But if avidyS has 
ceased to exist for the released soul, how can it exist for 
Is vara ? The reply is that our conception of Is’vara is 
of a pure being standing over against nescience, not 
hound by it, but certainly limited by it, while yet 
controlling it. This nescience is in truth neither real 
nor unreal, being indeterminable. But as toe conceive 
the Lord , He is certainly limited by nescience, though 
when we become the Lord, on release, it will not lw 
experienced as a limitation. The advaitin's ideal thus 
conceived cannot breed self-sufficiency ; for, salvation 
is possible for all, and till that consummation is attained, 
the world-process consisting in the elaboration and 
manifestation of nescience will not cease; till the 
tinal release of all, therefore, release can at best 
be identity with God, who, for ail his omnisci¬ 
ence and omnipotence, is yet limited. Nor is the 
identification with Isvara the same as the attainment 
of lordly powers said to be possible by the contempla¬ 
tion of Brahman in one or other of the sagupa forms. 
The latter leads not to absolute lordship but only to the 
ability to create what iB required for one’s own 
enjoyment in heaven. There is no destruction of 
nescience, and consequently the lordly powers so 
acquired may be exhausted by exercise, ho that a return 
to the original unlordly condition becomes possible. 
He who has realised non-duality, however, becomes 
fully and wholly identical with Is vara. He has not 
only the power to create but also the responsibility to 
rule and the duty to destroy. For him there is no 




more Nescience; hence the declaration of non-return 
to saipshra. 

The thoughtful student of V&caspati may, perhaps, 
find little that is original in him. For the distinctive 
aspects of his teaching, he owes much, as has been 
said, to Mapdana. Where he differs from M&ndana, 
he elects to follow Stehkara, not. perhaps always 
wisely. 1 But there have been very few to excel 
or rival V&caepati in the versatility and the extent 
of his scholarship, his vigour of style and clarity of 
presentation. The thoughts that so far we have been 
able to trace to Magana would have remained 
little known and barren but for V&caspati's linking 
them up with Sankaras teaching. About MaijcJana’s 
own advnita doctrines, there has been as much un¬ 
certainty and speculation as about his personality, 
in spite of scraps of information vouchsafed here and 
there in the course of commentaries on other works. 
If the publication of the Brahmastddhi makes ub 
realise Vacaspati’s indebtedness to Mandana, it makes 
no less clear our own indebtedness to Vacaspati for 
popularising and keeping alive such a unique line 
of non-dualist doctrine. 


1 For example, in tfiB criticism of ephoia-vida. On this subject 
nee article on " V&caepati’s critic ism of the sphcla-vBda," Journal 
of Oriental Research. Madras, Vl, p. 311. 
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Fnr the study of the iihfimaU in the first instance 
one uf the editors—Mr. S. S. Snryanarayana Sastri— 
had the able guidance of VedAnta Vte&rada Pandit 
K. A. Lakshnmna Sasfcri of the Sanskrit College, 
My la pore : the same scholar was of considerable help 
in going through the KalpaUtru and the Rjuprnkaxika ; 
and the editors' grateful thanks are due to him in 
full measure. For the hook as a whole both the editors 
are responsible; but the translation of the Bh&xya 
was done in the first instance hy Dr, Kunhan Raja, 
while the rest was primarily the work of the other 
editor . 1 Both in manuscript and in proof the hook 
has had the advantage of suggestions and criticisms 
from several scholars, particularly, MahainahopadhyAya 
VidyavAcaspatt Dars'anakal&nidhi Kulapati S, Kup- 
puEWami Sastri of the Presidency College; to him 
we owe a great debt for the kind permission to use 
the Brahnutsiddhi in proof and for the trouble he 
took to free the translation from inaccuracies as far 
as possible; our thanks are also due to Professor 
K. A. Nilakantu Sastrt of the University of Madras, 
and Professors P. Narasimham and P. P, S. Sastri of 
the Presidency College, Madras. To these as well as 
to Sir S. Radhakrishnan. who has been so good as 
to contribute a Foreword, we take this opportunity 
of expressing our deep sense of gratitude. The 
Bhamatl is admittedly a difficult work; and a transla¬ 
tion for the first time is almost necessarily tentative 

1 For the text, the Vani Vila* edition of iht CatiistiCitrl BliSmutl 
has been followed for the moot port. 
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and imperfect; despite reasonable care in the first 
instance, we have had to introduce several alterations 
and additional explanatory notes. The readers’ atten¬ 
tion is requested to these in making use of the text and 
translation. We are thankful to the Theoscphical 
Publishing House, Adyar. for undertaking the publica¬ 
tion, and to the Vasanta Press for finishing the work 
so well. 
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DETAILED TABLE OF CONTENTS 

[N.B. The sumraurr in italics relates to the Bhii^yu, and the 
rest to the Bhfimati ; the arable numerals in brackets give the pa^ea.J 

A. SUTERIMPOS1TION 

L Existence of Superimposition (i). 

Invocation (2); Objections to the study: content 
already known (3); unfruitfulness (4); interpretation 
of the first section of the Bhi§ya (5); reply to the 
first objection : true nature of the self is not known (7); 
scriptural declarations of the true nature of the self are 
purportful, not secondary or figurative (8); it is valid 
though opposed to perception, since empirical validity 
of the latter is not annulled {8}; priority of perception 
not a ground for non-sub! at ion ; the apacchedn-ny&ya 
(9); empirical cognition of the self is untrue (9); the 
word self” is used not secondarily of the body ; con¬ 
ditions of secondary usage (10); self-identity known to 
the inquirer, not to the man in the street (11); the self 
is not finite like the body (11); the concept 1 1 ’ illusory 
even for the vijMna-vadin (12); it is due to reciprocal 
super-imposition of substrates and of attributes (13); 
illusory cognition is its cause and empirical usage its 
fruit (13); non-discrimination as the cause of illusory 
cognition (14); objection that there are not two 
realities; reply— 14 coupling the true with the untrue” 





(14); beginninglessnees of super-imposition (15); objec¬ 
tion : if bodies etc., are manifest they are real ; if not, 
there can be no coupling (15) ; reply (16). 

XI. Definition of Superimposition (16). 

Explanation of the definition (17); the definition is 
neither too wide (17); nor too uairow(18); explanation 
of the super: mpositions of yellow shell, the reflected face 
(18): manifestation alone does not constitute reality (19); 
even of the unreal there can be manifestation (19); the 
MimSmsaka view of non-existence as another mode of 
existence and the criticism of the Buddhist view that 
cognitions cause the appearance of the unreal (20); 
cognition can neither be determined by nor invariably 
linked with the unreal (21): reply to the Mim&ipsakas 
(21, 22); the superimposed is like what was formerly 
seen (22); hut really it is indeterminable (23); the 
purity etc,, and reality of the intelligent self (23); 
different views of superimposition: fttmakhyati (23, 24); 
criticism of above by akhyativftdin (25); his criticism 
of the view that the superimposed is created (25, 26); 
his view that all cognitions are valid (26); that delusion 
is but non-apprehension of the distinction between the 
directly apprehended and the remembered (26, 27); the 
anyathakhyativadin^his criticism of akhyati (28, 29, 
30); his view of super-imposition (30, 31, 32); in deter- 
minability recognised in all the definitions (32), 

III. Possibility of Superimposition mi the inner 
seif (33). 

The sapwid-bhamatl (34-37); difficulties in the 
manifestation of the self (34); view that consciousness 


is self-manifest, the self being merely it* locus 
(34, 35); refutations of the above (35, 36, 37); light is 
one, determinate, identical with the self and objects are 
superimposed, thereon (37, 38); difficulty of superiinposi- 
tion on the self which is a non-object (38, 39): reply— 
non-objectness not invariable (39); appearance of 
agency, enjoyenship, objectness etc. due to defining 
adjuncts (40); ftnanda, nityatva etc., not really different 
from caitanya (40); Jlvatva as idam-anidam-rupa 
(40, 41); immediacy of realisation of the inner self (42) ; 
possibility of superimposition even on what is not 
manifest: a praudhi-vAda (42, 43). 

IV, Nature of Super imposition (43, 44). 

Called Nescience (43); the cause of all evil (44); 
means of removing it (45); impossibility of its 
recurrence (46.) 

V. Means of valid knowledge have reference to 
one characterised by Nescience (47). 

Means of valid knowledge function only when 
there is conceit of self in the body, senses etc. 
(48); without their functioning there would be 
no empirical usage (48, 49); they cannot function 
without control (49); control is not possible except 
by a body on which the nature of the self is 
superimposed (49); the unattached self, in the absence 
of superimposition, is not a knower (50); where there is 
no knowership, the means of valid knowledge do not 
function (SO). 

VI. Resemblance of learned persons to beasts 
etc, (51, 52). 


VII. Sacred teaching (other than the Vedilnta) relate $ 
to one characterised by Nescience (55, 54). 

Activity prescribed in sacred teaching requires 
the seifs relation to another world* not its freedom 
from the migratory cycle (54); these teachings 
function /le/orethe realisation of the self as taught in the 
Vedanta (55); the karma-kfiiida and the Vedanta relate to 
different spheres ; analogy of the syena sacrifice (55). 

VIII. Nature of Super imposition repeated (56, 57). 

Super! inposition of attributes exemplified (57); 
su perimposition of substrate exemplified (56). 

IX. Removal of this beginningtess cause of evil 
is the purport of the entire Vedanta (59, 60). 

Etymology of s’&rfraka-m 1 milrpsa (61); summary of 
primi facie view (61, 62) ; summary of final view (62). 

B, Desibe to Know 

1. First aphorism stated (63); “ at ha" means 
" ttitantarya,'* not “ adhiknra, " (64), nor “ auspicious^ 
ness " (65); what is it that goes lx;fore ? (65). 

Brahman-knowledge, free from doubt, is the one 
supreme benefit (63); seems to be unattained because of 
Nescience; illustration of necklace round one's neck 
(63); doubt implied as cause of the inquiry (64): primacy 
of the aphorism justified (64); etymology of mimArpsA, 
tf&stra and sutra (64); primacy of the “ desire to know " 
(65, 66); “ jijfiasa" distinguished from “ mlro&tps& " 
(66); auspiciotumess effected by “ a the " only when 
used in another sense (6S); “reference to what has 


gone before ” does not differ in effect from * immediate 
succession " (68, 69): correct view ; there is dependence 
on what goes before, only where there is a statement 
of alternative views (69). 

II. Succession not to knowledge of ritual (70); 
no sequence intended nor a relationship of Sena and 
Resin or of Adhikfttt 'dhikara (71). 

Ritual not subsidiary to apprehension of the 
sense of the sentence (71); Brahman-intuition results 
from hearing, reflection and contemplation (75J); 
sacrifices etc. are of service to that contemplation 
by destroying impurities opposed to beatitude or 
by purifying the person or because of the discharge 
of the throe obligations (73); the rites may 
subserve contemplation too by sarpyoga-prthaktva 
(74); refutation of the above prima facie view: 
Brahman-intuition is not a product or a modification 
or an attainment (75, 76) or something purified 
(76, 77); Brahman-in tuition in not itself Brahman, nor 
b free from adjuncts; itself the last adjunct on the 
brink of destruction (78); not invalid like an imagined 
idea, because of the immediate experience of the jiva 
from the first (79); intuition effected by the 
antalikarana aided by the impression consequent 
on the repetition of the Vedanta Texts ; no co-presence 
between contemplation and ritual (79). 

Objection : in spite of knowledge, impressions of 
Nescience persist; example of the bilious person 
spitting out sugar; ritual needed to root out these 
impressions; they may succeed in the task, though 
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themselves part of Nescience; example of certain 
poisons, the clearing nut etc. (80). 

Reply: impressions of Nescience may continue, 
but the enlightened one has no faith in ritual; he who 
has no faith is not eligible to engage in ritual (81); 
ritual performed by ineligible persons has no fruit (81), 
and not required for contemplation (82). 

Objection: prohibitions too would not apply to 
the vidvfln, and there would be transgressions of the 
moral law (82). 

Reply : Even the jivanmukta has slight traces of 
Nescience, though he has no faith in rituals; but 
faith is required only for doing, not for refraining 
(82); there can be no transgression of prohibitions (83); 
ritual not required even in the origination of con¬ 
templation (83) ■ rites are remote auxiliaries (83), as 
generating the desire to know (84). Tapas explained 
as eating in moderation (84); obligatory rites purify 
by destroying sin already incurred (84). Saipyoga- 
prthaktva unjustifiable, because of prolixity (85). 
Stages in the functioning of ritual towards tile desire 
to know (85). Ritual unnecessary where non-attach¬ 
ment has already resulted (86). The Jabala text does 
not intend to declare the presence of a rule of succession 
(87), Both Scripture and codes intend but an emphasis 
on non-attachment (88). Nor is sequence established 
by paths, sth&na, mukhya or pravrtti, because there 
is no relationship of subsidiary and principal (88); nor 
is there the eligibility of a person already eligible for 
something else (89). 


III. Difference between the two M Desires to hnow " 
«i» respect of content and fruit (90), in the dependence 
or non-dependence of the content on observances (90), tir 
the existence or non-existence of their contents (91). to 
the related texts prompting to activity or merdy 
instructing ('ll). 

Etymology of visaya (92); in spite of the 
apparent injunction “ atmft jfihtavyaW there is no 
directing to activity in respect of Brahman, since 
it cannot be produced (93); nor in respect of contem¬ 
plation or knowledge from verbal testimony, since neither 
is aprapta so as to call for a scriptural injunction (93). 

IV. The Preliminaries stated (94). 

Discrimination of things eternal and non-eternal, not 

of the nature of certitude (95), nor of the nature of doubt, 
but the apprehension of difference between substrates in 
general, as also between their attributes, as eternal and 
non-eternal (95); absolute denial of truth impossible 
(96): non-attachmeat and how it arises (96); s'ama, 
dama etc. explained (97). 

V. Explanation of “ therefore ” ; perishability of 
nit enjoyment, even that acquired for the hereafter, 
while Brahman-knowledge bears permanent fruit (98), 

Possibility of non-attachment questioned; pain 
should be remedied, not pleasure avoided (99); scriptural 
declaration of the imperishability of heavenly pleasures 
sublates inference of perishability (99); reply: pain 
cannot be remedied because of the defects of depen¬ 
dence on external means and diminution persisting in all 
produced happiness (1Q0); diminution etc, evidenced by 



Scripture loo in addition to inference ; hence texts to 
the contrary have a secondary sense (100); Brahman- 
knowledge the supreme human goal (100}. 

VI- “ Brahma-jijitntid ” explained an a sixth case- 
compound with the sense of object ; Brahtmn doe# not 
mean caste etc, (101), 

Refutation of the fourth ease compound (101,102); 
Brahman is that which will be defined later (102); 
refutation of M the residuary sense ” of the sixth case 
{102, 103), because knowledge requires an object and 
Brahman is that object (103). 

VII, Further refutation of the residuary sense 

(104). 

Tiie objection and the reply imply concealed 
views (104). 

VIH. Further defence of the residuary sense \ 
refutation: acceptance of the principal involves the 
acceptance of everything dependent on it (105); 
Scriptural support far Brahman being the object (106); 
explanation of *“ jijMsa " (106); Brahman-knowledge 
ex terminates Nescience and is hence the human goal (106). 

Both objector and respondent come out with their 
real views (105); knowledge culminating in realisation 
is the object of desire (107); Brahman-realisation is 
the human goal, though it is incapable of generation, 
modification, purification, or attainment (107, 108); 
hence its knowledge is sought (108) and this is possible 
only with the help of the inquiry into Brahman (100). 

IX, Objection: impossibility of desire to know 
whether Brahman be known or unknown (109)' 
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Reply: Brahman does exist and is well known as the 
self (110). 

Existence of a general understanding of Brahman 
even prior to the enquiry (111); the attributes 
of Brahman (111, 112); etymology of Brahman (112); 
no one fails to cognise his own self (113); and the 
self is Brahman (113). 

X. Objection : being known, Brahman need not be 
inquired into (114); reply : conflicting views about its 
distinctive nature ; several such views stated (114. ] 15); 
necessity for inquiry into Vedanta aided by reasoning 
not inconsistent therewith (115). 

Conflicting views must have a common basis (l 15) ; 
such views about the denotation of the "thou*’ (11$) ; 
similar views about the denotation of “ that " indicated 

(116) and directly stated (117); the bads of such views 

(117) ; need for inquiry (118); place of reasoning (118), 

C. Definition 

I. Definition of Brahman stated (119); explana¬ 
tion Mid justification of "janmadi” (120.121); explana- 
tion of * fA*s " in 11 for this " (121,122) • complement of 
the aphorism (122). 

Objection: No definition is possible since no pramaija 
applies (119, 120); reply: ta^astha-lak^ana stated as 
possible (120); justification for treating Brahman as 
the cause, not the pradh&na etc. (121, 122) ; need for 
intelligence (122), and omniscience and omnipotence 
(123). 
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II. Justification for considering only the three \ 
viz., origination, sustentaiion and destruction (124). 

Other modifications of" being " mentioned (124), and 
shown to be included in the three (125); the mention 
of these three alone brings to mind the appropriate Sruti 
about creation etc. (125); else would be brought to mind 
the Nirukta which does not teach the first cause (125). 

Ill- Pradhana, primal atoms, chance etc. ruled out 

(126) ; origination etc. used by some as grounds for 
inferring the Lord (126). 

IV. Present aphorism not intended to set forth an 
inference (127), the purpose of these aphorisms being 
to inquire into and string together Vedanta texts 

(127) , Brahman-r eat isation being possible by such 
inquiry atone (128), inference serving only to confirm 
the sense of the texts (128). 

Explanation of “ manana ” and “ yukti " (128). 

\. Scnptwe not the sole authority, but experience 
etc, too, where applicable (129), since Brahman- 
knowledge culminates in experience (129), and relates 
to an existent (130); nof a kSrya which allows of 
option (130), and in respect of which prescriptions 
and prohibitions are pur portful (130); a " thing " admits 
of no options {131); hence knowledge of it depauis not 
m the human intellect (131), but on the thing itself 
for validity (131). 

Reconciliation where there is conflict between 
prescriptions etc. (132); doubt and error do not 
introduce option into things, not being dependent on 
their nature (133). 
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VI, The existent is open to other mean a of know¬ 
ledge besides the Vedanta; contingent non-autkorita- 
tiveness of the latter (134); reply: Brahman not a 
content of the senses (134); the aphorism of origina¬ 
tion etc. intended not to suggest an inference (133), 
but to exhibit Vedanta texts (135); the definitive text 
among these (136). 

Objection : Ved&ntas would be restatements of 
inferential knowledge (134); the inner self not an object 
of the senses (135); sa many a to drsta inference not 
applicable (135); Brahman's vivarto-’pfld&na t va ex¬ 
plained (136). 

D. ScBlPTURE-SOtlRCE 

I. Source of Scripture necessarily an omjtiscietit 
being (137); author necessarily knows more than the content 
of the work, and Scripture itself is omniscient (138). 

How Rgveda etc., are Stastraa (138); how they 
are like the omniscient one (139); not all knowledge is 
expressible though possessed (140); *' effortlessness" 
applied to creation signifies slightness, not absence, of 
effort (140); words and sentences non-eternal (140, 
141); hence creation of these by the Lord is possible 
though He has no absolute liberty (141, 142); essential 
nature of the Vedas identical in every creation (142); 
single authorship not inconsistent with faith in the 
work (142). 

II. Alternative interpretation : Scripture is the 
pram&ipi for Brahman (143). Possible doubt that 






inference is suggested by the second aphorism is removed 
by the present aphorism (144). 

E, Harmony 

I, Brahman not evidenced by Scripture whose 
purport is ritual (145) ; Brahman-texts futile or 
subsidiary to injunction of rituals or injunction of 
contemplation etc. (146, 148) ; the existent is in the 
sphere of other pramsqas and hence &ruti in relation 
to it is non -authoritative (147); a rthamda passages 
find purport in syntactical unity with injunctions 
(147); statement of the final view (148). 

Contingent non-authoritativenees for the Vedantas, 
because of failure of non-dependence (145); they can 
be neither non-authoritative nor unfruitful (146); 
they teach the agent, deity etc. of ritual or prescribe 
contemplation etc, (146); no injunction possible, even 
of an originative nature, in the case of the existent 
(147); content of the injunction is a becoming (147); 
application, procedure, eligibility etc., are present 
even in the originative injunction, though un¬ 
intended (148). 

II. Explajiation of tl but 11 and " harmony " in the 
aphorism (L49, 150); purport of the texts not to teach 
agent, deity , etc. (150); Brahman, though existent, is 
not the content of perception etc. (150); oneness of 
Brahman mid the self to he known through Sastra 
alone (154); S astro not futile Iwcause of the absence of 
what is to be rejected Of accepted (154) from the 


realisation of Brahman results the attainment of the 
human goal (154); teaching of Brahman not subsidiary 
to contemplation (155); for then all duality is quashed 
(155); and there can be no resurrection thereof (155). 

Upakrama and upasarph&rs an determinative of 
the sense of texts (150); illustration from the texts; 
about the upliipau sacrifice (150): Brahman thus 
settled to he the purport of the VedAntas (150, 151); 
non-aiithoritativeness cannot he as referring to existent 

things (152); or as dependent on the human intellect 

* 

(152); objection t a human origin may be inferred for the 
Vedas, as referring to ex is tents (152), not if they 
refer exclusively to what is to be done (152); reply: if 
by kftrya the implied apdrva is meant, apauru.?eyatva 
would result even for injunctions to worship a 
Buddhist Gaitya (153) ; if for the latter human origin is 
$een t it may be inferred for the Vedftntas (153); from 
Brahman-realisation there is direct attainment of the 
human goal (155); two varieties of the attained and 
the abandoned (155): the attained, as it were and the 
abandoned, os it were (150). 

III. Vetla relating to the self is authoritative 
independently of injunctions , since self-knotti edge is of 
itself fruitful (158); authoritativeness not established 
through inference (159). 

Difference of VedAntas from arthavhdas like u he 
howled’' (158); authoritativeness of the Vedanta 
dependent on generating indubitable knowledge of 
what is not already known (159); it U intrinsic (159); 
hence no example is necessary (160). 


IV. Objection r Brahman intimated only as the 
object of contemplation (160) \ analogy of the Hhavantya 
fire etc. (163); pravrtti or nivrtti the fruit of the 
Sustra (163); authority fo support this position (164) ; 
knowledge of Brahman enjoined for him who desires 
immortality (165), 

Brahman not the purport as the relation of words 
thereto is not known (160); it is neither to be rejected 
nor accepted and hence cannot be declared by a prudent 
man (160); words have for purport what is to be done 
(161) and not an existent (161); that a word has a 
certain sense has to be known by inferring the cognition 
of that sense in another who hears the word, through 
his pravjtti or nivrtti as probans (161); pravrtti and 
nivrtti characteristic of sacred teaching (161) ; transmi¬ 
gration does not cense with knowing the sense of 
That thou art " (162); from hearing, one does not 
attain the human goal, as reflection and contemplation 
are also prescribed (162); of the self, as subsidiary to 
contemplation, there is certitude of existence (163); 
contemplation cannot be of the superimposed, as it 
would not be of the self (163); the person eligible for 
contemplation of Brahman is understood on the rfltri- 
satra*nyfiya (165). 

V. Objection ( contd.): though the objects of the tm 
enquiries are different, only as occasioned by an injunc¬ 
tion of contemplation is there the quest of Brahman (166); 
Miiity of texts not. relating to an injunction (167); no 
resemblance to "this is a rope . not a snake,'' a* 
happiness, misery etc. continue even for him who has 
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heard (16ft); reflection and contemplation are also 
enjoined (168)* 

The intuition (dars’ana) of the self cannot be the 
object of an injunction (166* 167}; dra^avyab etc. 
are not real injunctions (167), 

VI* Reply ; ritual and Brahman differ in respect 
of their knowledge and fruit (169, 170); gradations of 
hnppineias consequent on performance of ritual (170,171); 
gradations of misery [\ 12); final release not the fruit of 
religious duty (173), being natural and eternal (173). 

Fruit of Religious Duty surpassable and destructi¬ 
ble (169); oneness of jlva and Brahman is eternal and 
unproduced (170); removal of Nescience occurs even 
with the rise of knowledge, which results natural¬ 
ly for the mind aided by the impressions of reflection 
and contemplation (170); no apfirva needed (170); 
analogy of apprehension of musical notes (171); no 
injunction needed for contemplation, as the latter is 
even otherwise known to result in intuition (171); nor a 
niyama-'porva, as in pounding the paddy (171); hence 
texts about contemplation etc. are only apparent 
injunctions (172). 

VII. Two kinds of eternality (174); non-embodi¬ 
ment is immutably eternal (174); if subsidiary to a 
kttrya, Brahman would be non-eternal, as also final 
rd^ise (175). 

Evolving eternality not absolute (174); view of 
whole and part as different yet non-different (175,176); 
non-difference in the causal aspect, difference in the 
effect-aspect (176); criticism (176, 177, 178); either 
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difference or non-difference should be assumptive (179); 
grounds for holding difference to be assumptive (179). 

VIIL bruti shows final release to follow imme¬ 
diately on Brahma n-fen owlcdye (180), it tut cjccl uilcs any- 
thhuf dse to hr done in bettveen (181); support from the 
Preceptor Aksapnda (182), 

Knowledge instrumental to release only as removing 
two-fold Nescience (ISO); definition of aearyu (LSI); 
explanation of the Ny&ya aphorism (182). 

IX. Knowledge of the unity of Brahman and the 
self not an imagined identification, ?i or n superitnposttioit, 
nor what is due to association with a distinctive mode of 
activity (184); nor « purification (186); objections to its 
lieing sampat etc. (186); Brahman-knowledge dependent 
on the object, not oh the activity of the man (187) ; no 
room for activity to enter , not evert through Brahman 
tmng the object of the knowing or contemplating activity 
(187); Scripture cited (187. 188); purport of Sanlro to 
remove difference posited by Nescience (188), not to give 
demonstrative knowledge of Brahman (J88); removal of 
differences of cogniser, cognised etc , (189); no fear of 
non-etermxlity of release (189). 

Sampat and adhy&sa explained and distinguished 
(183, 184); association with a distinctive mode of actb 
vity explained (184,185); in all three, self is subsidiary 
and contemplation is the principal (185); purification 
explained (185); refutation of the above possibilities; 
texts about the self are anftrabhya-’dhlta (186); no 
non-i neonstant connection with rites, f or the ladle 
made of panja wood (187); Brahman not the object of 


the cognising activity (187); words cannot give demon¬ 
strative knowledge even of worldly things, much less of 
the transcendent (133). 

X. Non-eternality of release, if it be a product 
or a modification (130). 

XL If of the nature of oneself. Brahman is 
air and >j attained i cut?* tf not so, the att-permsivc 
Brahman cannot be attained: hence no room for 
activity (191). 

Xlf. Brahman being eternally perfect and pure, no 
excellence may he added to it or defect removed there * 
from; hence release is not the purified and needs no 
activity (192). 

XI1L Release is not manifested through purifica¬ 
tory acts, as the self cannot Ik the locus of an act (193); 
otherwise its non-eternality mould result (194). 

Nescience located in the jiva; hence Brahman is 
certainly eternally pure (194); assuming impurity, it 
cannot be purified by an act inherent in another, while 
no act can inhere in it (194). 

XIV. Objection : acts inhering in the lxxiy purify 
the self (195); replyt what is purified is the self as 
associated with the body (195, 196, 197); purification is 
of that alone which is made the content of empirically 
valid pram&na (196). 

XV. No other channel for activity (198); few net edge 
the one means (198). 

XVI. Objection : knowledge U an act of the mtnd 
(198); reply: no; nature of act explained (198, 199); 
and distinguished from that of knowledge (200, 201). 
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Acts like contemplation not established prior to an 
injunction (200); but knowledge of Brahman results 
from texts for those who can understand them (200); 
injunct ion not purportful, as it cannot he effected or not 
effected or effected in a different way (200, 201); 
contemplation and culmination in experience not 
enjoined as they are well known even in the absence of 
the injunction (201). 

XVII. Imperatives found in Scripture about the 
self have not the enjoined for content (202); but they turn 
one await from the object* of natural activity (202, 203). 

XVIII. With Brahman-realisation, there is destruc¬ 
tion of alt obligations (205); Brahman not subsidiary to 
an injunction of contemplation (205). 

XLX, The self is understood from the Upanisads 
alone, does not transmigrate, is of the nature of Brahman 
urtd occurs in a topic of his own; this self is neither 
non-existent nor unknown ((206). 

' Purportfillness and tfSsfcratva established for the 
Vedanta, even as teaching the existent (206); words 
are apprehended in experience in relation to existents 
(207); because usage with such purport is seen and it is 
jxwsihle to infer cognition of the existent in him who 
understands the word (207); description of Sumem (207); 
an onlooker ignorant of the language, but knowing 
the cause of the fathers happiness infers in the father 
the cognition of his son’s birth as produced by the 
messenger’s words (208); usage of words in relation to 
the existent is intelligible because of fruitfulness (208); 
inference as to the Vedftntas having the existent for 
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content (209); etymology of Upanisad (209); grounds for 
the self not being subsidiary to what is to be done (209, 
210); how Brahman can be signified by the Vedanta, 
through elimination of defining conditions (210): im¬ 
possibility of removing that which gets so defined (211). 

XX, The self is the witness of the denotation of 
'*/" (211): not known through the vulhi~kiltft/a or 
through reasoning (211); impossibility of refuting or of 
subordinating ittoan injunction (212): imperishability, 
eternal purity, intelligence and freedom of the self (212 ): 
if is what is principally revealed in the Upanisatls 
( 212 ). 

All others except the self, being indeterminable and 
unstable perish ; but not the self, the material cause of 
all these (214); it is immutably eternal (215). 

XXI, Purport is declared fo be ritual only in the. 
case of prescriptions and prohibitions (215) ; the existent 
taught by Scripture cannot be other than existent (215); 
even what is for the sake of an act is not itself an act , 
hut a thing (216); the self may he taught in the same way 
(216); such teaching purposeful as leading to cessation 
of transmigration (216). 

Purport of words is not only kilrya or what 
subserves kftrya (217); nor is it the sense of each word 
independently (217); teaching of word-sense an in¬ 
evitable intermediary to sentence-sense, which is the 
purport (218); conjunction with other word-senses 
needed, not with what is to be done (218); even state¬ 
ments related to the activity of being signify not that 
activity but only a relation (219), 
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XXIL Prohibitions relate to desisting from an act 
and that is not art act {224) * the negation does not signify 
anything other titan indifference consisting in desisting 
from what is established by one's own nature (224); in¬ 
difference is caused by non-existence made known by the 
negative particle, and it subsides of its own accord,like 
fire without fuel (225). 

Prohibitions do not have for purport what is to be 
done (220); for kftrya depends on the existence of voli¬ 
tion. and volition on its determinant, and the determi¬ 
nant must be a doing (220); substance and quality are 
related to kftrya only through the doing (221); 
when substance and quality fall within the injunc¬ 
tion, they do so as complements to the doing (221); 
connection of material and deity is not the content 
of prescription in *' there is that agneya etc." (222); 
even in ‘'make a pot/’ the substantive is only 
what is desired, not what is enjoined (222); if prohibi¬ 
tions bad kftrya for purport, exclusion would have to he 
understood in all cases, as in the Prajapati-vrata, and 
the other function of negation would have to lie aban¬ 
doned (223); cessation is not itself what Is to done (224); 
nor is voluntary effort to desist prescribed (226); what is 
prohibited is cognised as instrumental to evil, and this 
is the cognition of its non-existence (226); this cognition 
is the cause of tho perpetuation of indifference (227); 
the imperative suffix restates what is established even 
otherwise by passion and shows its instrumentality to 
evil (228); and this cognition dies out of itself like fire i 
whose fuel has been consumed (229); the Mlm&ijiaaka 
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declaration of futility applies only to such narratives 
etc., as do not subserve the human goal (230), 

XXIII, Statements about the existent are profi¬ 
table {230); transmigratoriness does not exist as before 
for him mho has realised Brahman (230, 231); illustra¬ 
tion from the wealthy man and the man with ear-rings 
(231, 232); embodiment is due to illusory knowledge, 
white non-embodiment is eternal (233); embodiment not 
caused by merit and dement, because of reciprocal 
dependence (233); because the self is not an agent, not 
even indirectly like kings etc. (234). 

Brahman-in tuition compared to the intuition of 
musical notes by the mind purified through the hearing 
and practice of music (232}; it removes the presentation 
of the entire universe and itself therewith (232), 

XXI\. Conceit of self in the body is illusory, not 
secondary (235) j for secondary usage depends on the 
prior apprehension of difference (236); the concept “ I” 
is applied to the body etc, non-figuratively, through 
non-discrimination, even by learned men (237 )\ hence 
illusory (237); consequently when this illusion is removed 
by true knowledge there is Jlvanmukti (238); support 
from Sruti and Smrti (238 ) ; no transmigratoriness as 
before for him who has realised (238). 

Some unseen causa needed to explain superimposi- 
tion since valid perception or doubt would be appropriate 
otherwise (237). 


XXV, Brahman is not subsidiary to injunctions 
of reflection and contemplation, since these too are for 
the sake of realisation (239); Scripture is the pratndiia 
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for Brahman, Itecau&e of harmony of the text ft, not because 
of Brahman being the content of an injunction (’240); 
hence the commencement of a new Sdslra is justified {240); 
but no* if its purport were an injunction to contemplate 
(241); all means of valid knowledge terminate in " / am 
Brahman" (242); they are contenilesrt and nan-authori¬ 
tative on the realisation of the non-dual Brahman (242) i 
support from the verses of a BrulirTicui-fiiiower (2-12). 

No prescription of mnnana and mdidhylsana, since 
their culmination in intuition is established by co* 
presence and co-absence in experience (239); they are 
not principal rites (239) ; nor are they subsidiary rites* 
like purification, since the self is neither used nor to bo 
used any whore (240), and, as propounded in the Upn- 
ni$nds, is opposed to the observance of rites (240); one¬ 
ness of the self and Brahman not merely different from 
but opposed to Religious Duty (211); noa-aiithoritative- 
ness follows at that stage for all prumapns (242); expla¬ 
nation of the verses of the Brahman■ -k nower (242); 
explanation of tho secondary and illusory selves (213) ; 
dependence of loka-yfttrft and even enlightenment on 
these conceits (243); knowership etc., possible only prior 
to self-realisation (243); the self to be realised is not 
other than the knower (244); the non-valid yet gives 
rise to absolutely real experience, op to tho ascertain¬ 
ment of tho self (244); the intuition which is absolutely 
real is unproduced (244); short of that there is Nescience 
and in its producing or destroying other Nescience there 
is no unmtclligibiUty (215); fr&viUyn Upuniijad cited 
in support (245). 
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BRAHMASCTRABHISYA 

OF S’AN K ABAC ARY A 


OF the spheres of the two concepts of “ Thou" and 4< I," 
the object and the subject, with their natures opposed 
to each other like darkness and light, when it Is 
established that one cannot intelligibly be of the nature 
of the other, the more is it unintelligible for their 
attributes too to be one (in the substrate of) the other; 
on this account, the superimposition of the object, the 
sphere of the concept of " Thou," and of its attributes, 
on the subject, the intelligent seif, the sphere of the 
concept of “ l ” and (conversely) through an error in 
respect of that, the superireposition of the subject and 
its attributes on the object, can properly be only an 
illusion. Yet, after superimposing on each the nature 
and the attributes of the other through non-discrimina¬ 
tion of each from the other in the case of attributes 
absolutely distinct (among themselves) as also of 
substrates (similarly distinct), there is this natural 
empirical usage like, '* I am this, ‘ and l * this is mine, 
coupling the true with the untrue, with ita cause in 
illusory cognition. 





THE EHAMATI 


1. We rondei obeisance to that immortal Brahman, 
the immeasurable bliss and knowledge, from whom as Lord 
with the two kinds ' of indeterminable Nescience as 
ministers, there are the illusory manifestations of ether, 
air, fire, water and the earth — and from whom came forth 
this universe, movable and immovable, high and Low. 

%, The Vedas are His breath. His glance the five 
elements, the (universe) movable and immovable is Hi* 
smile," His sleep is the final deluge. 

3. To the Vedas and to Shave, which are eternal 
and associated with sii aitgas as also with manifold im¬ 
perishable properties (or indeclinable?) wo render obeisance. 1 

4. Wo render obeisance to Martapda. to Tilaka- 
svSmin,' and to MahSgapapati, who are worthy of universal 
adoration and are the dispensers of ail fulfilment. 

5. Obeisance to Vyasa, the secondary Creator," the 
author of the Brak ma-rtitroe, the incarnation of the 
cognitive energy of the Lord Hari. 

€. Having rendered obeisance to Bahkara, of wisdom 
pore, of grace the ocean, we (proceed to) analyse the clear 
(yet) deep’ commentary written by him. 

7. A? the waters of a highway are purified by falling 
into tbe current of the Gauges, even so are the lowly word? 
of those like us, by^their conjunction with the work of the 
Master. 
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How, that of which there Le no doubt or that 
which is profitless cannot be the sphere of a desire to know 
on the part of a prudent inquirer, as T for instance, a pol 
present in bright light and coming into contact with the 
sense (of eight) along with the mind ; or the teeth of a 
crow. So too* i? this Brahman i hence the knowledge of 
what is opposed to (the presence of) the pervader 7 (of the 
inquiry, i.e. t doubt and profit). It is thus ; the self alone is 
called Brahman, because it is great or It causes !o sfitw* 
This (self) is known through indubitable* non-erroneous and 
immediate experience of the nature of " I / 1 as distinct 
from the body, the organs, the mind, the intellect, their 
objects, (in short) from whatever may be designated by 
the term * l this 11 ; (this experience exists) in all living 
beings from the worm and the moth to gods and sages; 
hence the self cannot be the object of a desire to know. 
No one indeed doubts "Is this I or not-I ? M or makes 
(he mistake 1 this Ib not I at all + Nor is it admissible 
to say that* since judgements like u I am lean, stout ," 1 
11 I go,” etc,, are seen to be u^ed in apposition with 
qualities of the body, the body' is the substrate of the 
word ‘"I”* If that were the substrate, the recognition 
B| I p who while young enjoyed (the company of) my parents, 
now, when I am old, enjoy (the company of) my grand¬ 
child re n 11 would not come into being. There is not* 
verily* as between the bodies of youth and old ago the 
slightest trace of recognition* whereby identity could bo 
determined- Hence, that which is constant in whatever 
is variable, that is different from the latter, a* a string 
from the flowers (strung thereon)* So too, the factor which 
U designated by the word 4 * I ” and is constant even in the 
variations of the bodies of youth, etc,, is different from 
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these. Further, the very person! who in dreams possessed 
of a divine body enjoys pleasures suitable thereto, seeing 
himself when awake to be endowed with a human body 
and saying I am not divine, but human," experience* the 
substrate of I-ness, which is distinct from the body and 
unsublated, though sublated in respect of the divine body. 
Further, he, who becomes a tiger by his yoga, experiences 
the self as mm-differont in spite of differences of the body ; 
hence, the body is not the aubatmte of I-ness, Hence too, 
even the organs are not its substrate, since even where 
the senses are different there is the recognition of the 
substrate of I-ness, in " I myself that saw now touch it *\ 
The distinction of that (self) from objects is but too patent. 
The intellect and the mind, being but instruments, cannot 
properly be substrates of a cognition of ” I/' which reflects 
the agent (not the instrument). Statements like u I am 
lean, I am blind,' etc., which are made even though there 
is no non-difference (between tbe body and the self), are, 
as we see fit to hold, suitably understood as in some way 
figurative, like tbe statement " the galleries shout (meaning 
that tho people in the galleries shout) ”, Therefore, it is 
established that the self, which is understood from the 
exceedingly patent experience of the “ I,” distinct from 
the body, the organs, the mind, the intelleot," the objects, 
(in short) from whatever is designated by tlie term 11 this," 
is, because of the absence of doubt, not tho object of a 
desire to know. 

(This is so) also because there is no profit (from the 
inquiry). It is thus; salvation which consists in the 
cessation of transmigration is the profit here desired to be 
set forth. Transmigration bos for its cause the non- 
oxperiance of the true nature of the self, and is to be got 
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rid of by knowledge of the true nature of the self. If that 
(transmigration) which is beginningless persists alongside 
the bcginningiess knowledge of the true nature of the self, 
how can there be the riddance of the former, there being 
no opposition (between the two) f And how can there be 
non-experience of the true nature of the self T Other than 
the experience of " I.'* there is indeed no knowledge of 
the true nature of the self, Nor can this self, which is other 
than the body, the organ etc,, and which is established by 
the very patent experience of " I *' common to all men, be 
negatived oven by a thousand Upani^ads, that being 
opposed to experience. A thousand Scriptures, verily, 
cannot convert a pot into a cloth. Therefore, because of 
opposition to experience, wo see fit to hold that the Upani- 
?ads have but a figurative sense. Raising a doubt, with 
these ideas in mind, (the commentator) answers it (thus): 
" Of the spheres of the two concepts," otc* 

Here, (the text) from “Of the spheres" ate., up to " can 
properly be only illusion " is the statement of the doubt. 
(The taxt beginning) from ‘■Yet” j 5 the statement of the 
answer. As against the expression “Yet” {of the next 
sentence), the word “ though “ has to be supplied in the 
statement of the doubt. Where the words “ of the spheres 
of the two concepts * this ’ and * I' " should have been used, 
the word “thou " is used (in the place of “this ’■) to indicate 
the absolute difference (between the contrasted aspects of 
experience). The conn tor-correlate of the word ** I " i s no t. 
the word " this," so much as the word " thou," since there is 
seen extensive usage of expressions like " Wo are this, wo 
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4ra that , The self of the nature of intelligence is the sub¬ 
ject (riwtftrt), the nun-intelligent intellect, organs, body and 
objects, are the objects of cognition (thfayaa). For, these 
bind the intelligent self, that is to say. make it determinable 
through their own form. 1 As an example of absolute differ- 
ence, which is the ground of the impossibility of reciprocal 
super-imposition, (there is mentioned) "like darkness and 
Utbl”. Ke?er indeed, can one understand such utterly 
different things as light and darkness each to be of the nature 
of the other. This hi stated thus; “ whan it la established that 
one cannot intelligibly be of the nature of the other.'' The one 
being the other means the one having the nature of the 
othor, that is to say, the identity of the one with the other: 
this is unintelligible. 

Be this so. Let there bo no reciprocal identity between 
different substrates (*.e„ the self and the not-setf); there may 
occur yet the reciprocal super-imposition of their attributes, 
such as inertness and intelligence, eteraality and non-etern&- 
lily etc. Even where substrates are distinguished, there is 
indeed seen to occur super-imposition of their attributes, e t g t , 
in the crystal though apprehended as different from the flower, 
yet because of its absolute transparency, there arises the illu¬ 
sion of redness, in the experience " red crystal ", generated by 
the reflection of the hibiscus flower. To this it is said : “ for 
their attributes too.” The existence of the attributes of 
one substrate in the other, i.e., their mutual transfer ; this is 
unintelligible. Tim is the idea: it is indeed a substance with 
colour, which, on account of its absolute transparency takes 
on the reflection of another substance with colour, though 
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apprehended as differ a at from itself; the intelligent seif, bow- 
eve^ is the colourless subject and cannot take on the reflec¬ 
tion of the object. As they (the Bhnttas) say : +> Of sound, 
smell, taate etc., in what way can (here be reflection 7 ' 11 
Hence it follows by elimination that mutual transfer of the 
constantly associated attributes of the object and (he 
subject is possible only on the bash of the reciprocal connec¬ 
tion of tlie^e two. If these two substrates being apprehend¬ 
ed as absolutely distinct are unrelated, their attributes are 
even more clearly unrelated, they being further removed 
from each other by the interposition of their respective sub¬ 
strates, This b stated thus : *’ the more/' etc, L ' Through an 
error In respect of that ” means through an error in respect of 
the object. The word L illusion H signifies concealment* 
This is what is said i super-imposition is pervaded by 
non-apprehension of difference; the opposite thereof, 
the apprehension of difference, is present here, which, getting 
rid of that non-apprehension of difference, gets rid also of 
the super-imposition pervaded thereby, " Though they 
can properly be only illusion* yet”; this in the const motion. 

This is the underlying idea.—LAID this might be so, if 
the true nature of the self were manifest in the experi¬ 
ence of the ,b T + \ This* however* is not so. It i& thus : the 
true nature of tho self is declared in Scripture* traditional 
codes Umffih epics and mythologies (purUya#} 

as undefined by any limiting conditions* as of the one 
consistency of endless bliss and intelligence, as indifferent, 
as one and without a second. Nor can those (statements) 
which have the purport of teaching the self as of this 
nature P through their introductory, intermediate and 
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concluding passages, and through purportful repetition, be 
made figurative even by Indra, For, from repetition results 
the eminence of the object, as in Lo, beautiful, lo, 
beautiful ] , not its littleness ; nor ©von figurativeness (that 
being) remote indeed* The experience of the " I," exhibit 
ing as it does the self as finite and as confounded by a 

multitude of griefs and sorrows, how can it have the true 

nature of the self for its sphere? Or how eau it be 

undeluded (experience)? Nor can it be said that since 

Scripture is opposed to perception, which Is the elder 
means of valid knowledge ( promn jin), 11 the former alone 
as dependent on the latter should be declared invalid or 
figurative ; for, ^aoe that (Scripture) is not of human origin 
and is free from even the suspicion of any defect, and 
since its validity is seif-revealed by the very fact of its 
conveying knowledge, it is independent (of any other means 
of knowledge) in respect of its effect, i.c., valid knowledge. 
Tf it be said that though independent in respect of the 
knowledge (it generates), yet since it is dependent on 
perception in respect of its origin, and since there is 
apposition to that (perception), there will be the non-validity 
of Scriptural teaching, consisting in its non-production,—no 
(we reply); for, there is no opposition to its origination 
(by perception). Scriptural knowledge does not indeed 
annul the empirical validity of perception, whereby it would 
itself cease to be, becatiSB of the non-existence of its 
cause; rather (does it annuli the absolute (validity of 
perception). Nor is its cause the absolutely true (percep- 
tion). since true knowledge is seen to arise from moans of 
knowledge Which are empirically though not absolutely 
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valid. Thus, the qualities of short and long, though foreign 
to letter* (belonging as they do to sound: cfArontJ. being 
super*imposed thereon, are causes of true apprehension; 
those who in the world understand by mi$a and naga 
different objects such as elephant and tree are not, verity, 
deluded people. 

Nor may it be said of a word not having any other 
purport that it is used figuratively in respect of its own 
sense. It has indeed been said i **The meaning of a word 
in on injunctive statement cannot be other (than its 
primary one).’’ The priority of what is not depended on 
is a ground for its being sublated, not for its sublating 
(another means of knowledge), for, it is seen that the 
earlier cognition of silver is sublated by the later cognition 
of nacre. If the former were not sublated, the origination 
of the latter (cognition) whose essence b the sublation (of 
the former) would not bo intelligible. And it has boon 
shown that the absolute validity (of perception) is not 
depended on. So too the aphorism of the great sage 
(Jaimim): '“Where there is the relationship of earlier and 
later, the earlier is weaker, as in the case of the 
archetypal rite A nd to the same effeot (is the 

verse): " The superiority of the later over tho earlier is 
cognised whore their cognitions arise not as reciprocally 
dependent." 

Further, those who acknowledge the self as the 
substrate of I-ness, even by them the truth of that 
(cognition) cannot he admitted, since in the judgement ‘ I am 
in this very abode, (hut) cognising, 1 ’ the omnipresent self 
is apprehended as finite, in the same way as to the man 
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ou the ground, big trees on the top of a high peak appear as 
blades of graas. Nor is it admissible that the experienced 
fiuitoness is of the body, not of the self. For then the 
experience would not be of the form “ I (an,)/* etc.; nor 
would it be of the form " cognising;” if (the word " I" be 
taken to be used! in a secondary sense (of the body). 
Further, when it is agreed as between the speaker and 
the understanding listener that a certain word has the 
connotation of another, than the use is secondary t it 
follows in the wake of awareness of difference. It ia, 
indeed, thusj when the word agnikotra, which (ordinarily) 
denotes the obligatory rite of that name, is used in the 
statement he offers the mQsa-ngnihotra oblation” in 
another context ascertained to be (of a) different (nature), 
in connection with an act related to the kuydapUyiniim 
ayaua, the use (of the word agnihotro,) based on the 
similarity of what is to be accomplished (in both cases) 
is secondary; so too tho use of t ho word “lion" in the 
case of a pupil who is known from experience to be 
different from a lion. (Here, however) the primary 
denotation of the word “ I" is not indeed experienced as 
determinataly and specifically other than the body etc-, 
in which case alone that word would have the seconds^ 
sense of body etc, Nor may it be understood that, where 
by long usage a term has a secondary sense, there in no 
recognition of the sense being secondary, as is the case 
with taita (lit. aesamum oil) as applied to mustard oil; 
for, here too, only where difference is established, in 
respect of viscidity, being extracted from sosamum eto-, 
there U the conceit of mustard oil etc, being primarily 
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designated by the word taila. It fe not however, determine 
od that there is identity between iaita and mustard oiL 
It follows then that secondary usage is pervaded by the 
cognition of the difference between the primary and the 
secondary by those who know both. Hero, the pervader, 

in>. p cognition of difference eliminating (itself) also elimi- 
natfrg t he secondary 

Nor may it be said that though the bodies of youth 
and old age are different, yet, from the recognition of an 

identical self j n the judgement M I am he”, it follows that 
there is an experience of the self *, different from the 
body etc. Such a judgement is, verily, that of the critic 
not of the man in the street. Even critics do not surpass' 
the generality of men in respect of practical life. Indeed, 
the revered commentator says this presently in the words • 
And because there is no distinction from beasts etc" 
Even outriders say : “It is, verily, those who reflect on 
the teaching that make this distinction, not learners" 
Hence by elimination we Se(f fit to hold that finitude is 
understood of the self by the man in the street who says 
I am in this very abode etc.," in the same way as ether 
is cognised as limited by pot, ewer, basin etc. 

Nor is it meet to say. in order to conserve the validity 
of (the use of) the word *' I," " that the self too, like the 
body etc., is finite. In that case, its size should be that 
of an atom or that of the body. If that of an atom 
there would nut be the usage “ I am stout, or (I am) tall - j 
if that of the body, then, as mado up of parts, there would' 
result non-etemality, as in the case of the body. Further, on 
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Ti *"' 14 m “ 4 be «>• W of parts 

hat intense* or each parE by 0q ^ 

° each pan intelligising by itself, i„ the ftb{en{5e of ft 

among the many independent intelligent 
eUher the body would be distracted or non-action would 
result, as the consequence of simultaneous activity i„ 
opposed directions. If intelligence be associated with the 
aggregate, then when one part is injured, the intelligent 
eelf too being injured in part would not inteliigise, tfor fe 
there seen any fixed relationship of co-existence among 
the many parts. When aiJ y one part is damaged, the 

aggregate cannot intelligia* i Q the absence of that 
p*rt. 

Even if cognition Uj^va) be the substrate, the 

i)f tbfi cortexDt 11 t fT ---t 5 ,1 

, , , . QC€pc i continues the same, 

for, that {concept} manifests a permanent * Stance, while 
cognitions are fleeting. In this way. expressions like 11 1 am 

sx** 1 -'-*—— JM p U , 

Tk *. " nMp ‘ Q< " 1 " hllvi “ B i» ‘W- way .horn t„ 
bo (worthless .,) a rot.ro gourd, , be ,„ 0[0d 8o ripto „ m „ 

proceed unhindered to remove from the self notiona Mns , 

flueat on the nrp.rienco of" I," each no agency.enjoyerehip 

heppmeee, turnery, grief ««. Hence, in the word,"aft,, 

superimposing on each." etc., th.re are elaborated the n.tnn, 

oauee and result of tho coaeept “ I," whose illusnriue,, le' 

well-known from all trustworthy Scripture. tredm»„.| 

code*, epics and Superimposing the nature „f one 

o two substrutes-the body and the aelf-on the other. 
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'* I am this body T ‘ etc. The (identification with) 
w this Pl (is) a matter of fact, not a matter of knowledge, 5 
bi Empirical usage {lokovyacahUrah) ” means the linage of the 
world ; that is designation of the form * + I am this", By the 
word ift (in aham idam iU) there are indicated the 
acceptance! rejection etc. of what are known by means 
of valid knowledge to be beneficial or injurious to the 
body etc. 

There is also the super-imposition of the attributes of 
one substrate on the other. *v0. t imposing the bodily attri¬ 
butes of birth, death, old age*disease etc., on the substrate, 
i.e., the self on whom bodies etc,, have been super-imposed, 
and similarly the attributes of the self such as intelligence 
eto. T on the body etc., on which self-nes^ has been super* 
Imposed; there is consequently the empirical usage, i.f., 
the mode cf speech 1 Mine ia this—old age t death, sou, 
cow T ownership etc. 11 By itr (in mame'dam iti) is indicated 
activity etc, suitable to the above experience. The 
statement " after superimposing (there la) the empirical 
usage 14 is intelligible/ 1 since the agent that is inferred for 
the acts of super-imposition and empirical usage is but one 
and the sams. By indicating priority in time for the 
superimposition, it is made clear that it is the causa of the 
empirical usage, in the word : 11 empirical usage with its 
cause in the illusory cognition'' etc. ^Illusory cogni¬ 
tion ” is s up e rim position -* 1 having that as the cause i 
that is, the existence or non-existence of empirical 
usage follows on the existence or non-existence of that 
Uuperimposifclonh 
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Having thus stated the nature of superimposition and 
its fruit, iz., empirical usage, ho states it? causa in the 
words "through non-discrimination of each from the other,'* 
i.e., through non-appro he ns ion of (their) distinctness. Mow, 
why should it not be that there is no difference at all ? 
And thus, (if there were none), there would be no super- 
imposition, To thiN he says: “of die attribute and the 
substrate which are absolutely distinct" Distinctness 
from the absolute standpoint means no n-i cl entity in the 
case of substrates, and non-confusion in the case of 
attributes. 

Be this so. The delusion aa to identity conditioned by 
non-apprehension of the difference between two real entities 
h intelligible, like the delusion of the identity with silver 
in the case of nacre, because of non-appreheusion of their 
difference- Here, however, there h no real entity like 
the body, other than the intelligent seif, which is 
the absolute reality. Whence then the non-apprehension 
of the distinctness of the intelligent self* Whenoo the 
delusion of identity f To this he replies : “by coupling the 
true with the untrue,' The construction is ; after super¬ 

imposing because of nun-apprehension of distinctness 
(through coupling the true etc,) The true is the intelligent 
self; the untrue are the intellect, the organs, the body 
etc.; coupling these two substrates ; coupling means 
yoking. Because there cannot be any real coupling of 
the phenomenal with the absolutely real, there is used the 
c-i sufSi luii/A m nr- instead of tnithunam- ), which signifies 
whot is not that becoming that us it were. This is what is 
Said: the imposition of what does not appear being 
impossible, what is required js the cognition of what is 
imposed, not its teat existence. 
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Be this so, When there is cognition o! what is 
superimposed, there b the superimposition of what was 
formerly i=eati p while that cognition i^slf is conditioned by 
superimposition ; thus, (the defect of) reciprocal dependence 
soems difficult to avoid. To this he says: M natural". 
This empirical usage is natural, begLnningless, Through 
the beginuingiessaess of the usage, there is declared the 
heginninglessness of its cause—superimpoaitkm. ~ Hence r 
of the intellect, organs, body etc., appearing in every prior 
illusory cognition, there is use in every subsequent instance 
of superimposition. This (process) being b eg Lunin glass , 
like (the succession of) the seed and the sprout, there is 
no reciprocal dependence ; this is the meaning. 

Be this sop Certainly, it is only the prior appearance 
that counts in imposition not the absolute reality of 
what appears. But even appearance is unintelligible in 
the case of the body, the organs etc., which era wholly 
unreal, and are comparable to the lotus-pond in the sky. 
The reality even of the intelligent self is but manifestation, 
and nothing other than that* like the inherence of the 
class-Being Uam-sUmanya-vamai ay a) or practical efficiency 
({irtka-kriijiL*kfiritiii t as (the admission of) these would 
lead to duality/ 4 Further* with the postulation of another 
Being and another practical efficiency (to determine the 
reality) of this Being and this practically efficient, we 
shall have an infinite regress. Hence* manifestation 
alone has to be admitted as constituting' reality. Thus, 
the body etc,, since they are manifest are not unreal, 
being like the intelligent self; or else 1 if unreal, they 
cannot be manifest; how then can there he the coupling of 
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It may be asked : what ia this thing called super- 
impueition? The reply is: the appearance elsewhere, 
with a nature like to that of recollection, of what was 
seen before. Some speak of it as superimposition else¬ 
where of the attributes of another; but some others say 
that, when there is the superimposition of one on 
another, it is a delusion conditioned by the non¬ 
apprehension of their distinctness ; others, however, say 
that, when there is the superimposition of one on 
another, there is an assumption in the latter of an 
opposite attribute. But in any case, it does not depart 
from the property of one appearing as having the 
attributes of another. And this is our experience in 
the world: nacre appears as if silver ; the moon though 
one appears as if having a second. 

the true with the untrue ? In the absence of this (coupling) 
whose difference is it that is not apprehended ? and from 
what f That (non-appro hens ion of difference) failing, whence 
the superimposition ? With this in mind, the objector 
says: ” What ia this thing called superimpoiition ? “ The 
(pronoun) "what” has the sense of au objection. The 
respondent meets the objection by simply giving the defini¬ 
tion of suptrimposition well-known to the world : "The 
reply is—the appearance elsewhere, with a nature like to that 
of recollection, of what was seen before." AtiabhUau is that 
appearance which h terminated or depreciated. Termina¬ 
tion or depreciation is sublatjon by another cognition j 
by this, it iatiahhnsa) is said to bo an illusory cognition. 
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This is the further commentary 0 n that (definition): 
“what was seen before " etc. PQrea-dr&i-'vabhllaaii means 
the appearance of what was seen before* The illusory 
appearance cannot come about without the coupling of the 
imposed element with that on which it is imposed ; hence 
what is untrue and superimposed is understood by the words 
“ what was seen before The word “ seen is used to 
indicate that it (the superimposed element) counts only as 
phenomenal not as absolutely real. Even thus, what is now 
seen is not capable of being imposed ; hence the use of the 
word “before". What was seen before, though real in its 
own nature, is yet, as superimposed, indeterminable and 
hence unreal. The locus of imposition, which is real, is 
stated in: “elsewhere.' Elsewhere, in nacre etc., which 
are absolutely real. Thus is declared the coupling of the 
true with the untrue. 

Be this so. *’ The appearance elsewhere of what was 
seen before "*—‘this is no definition, being too wide. Thera 
is. verily, in the cow, KaUk^T, “ the appearance of e own ess ” 
seen before in the cow, Svastimatl- There is also tha 
appearance elsewhere, at Mahi§matl, of Devadatta formerly 
seen at Fataliputra. (Both these appearances are) valid. 
The word ‘"appearance (atnMltia) ' is indeed well-known 
as applied to valid experience, as in the appearance of 
blue, the appearance of yellow " etc. To this he says ; of 
a nature like to that of recollection Its nature is Like the 
nature of recollection* The non-presence of the object is of the 
essence of recollection ; while recognition, which is valid, is 
of a present object. Hence, (the definition is) not too wide. 
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ffor ifl it too narrow ; for, oven dream-cognition which 
is of the same nature as delusive recollection Is of this 
nature (given in the definition!. There too, verily, because 
of the non-presence of the recollected parents etc, not 
being reflected upon, on account of the defect of sleep, there 
is here and there the suparimposition of the time and 
place when they were formerly present and seen. Thus, 
the same definition is to be applied also to (experiences 
like) 'the shell is yellow/* 'sugar is bitter". It ia thus: 
the yellow, which resides in the bite that is in contact with 
the exceedingly pure rays going forth from the eye." is 
experienced in dissociation from the bile ; the shell too ia 
experienced (but) with the whiteness concealed by a defect 
(in the sense-organ); the non-relation of the yellow colour 
to the shell is not experienced; because of similarity in 
respect of non-apprehension of non-relationship, the 
appnational relation previously seen in {experiences) like 
' yellow mass of gold, yellow biiva fruit” is imposed on 
yellow-ne^s and sheU-ness and one speaks of the yellow shell. 
In this way too may be explained the apprehension ’* sugar 
is bitter-. Similarly, rays of light from the organ of 
«ight come in contact with the pure mirror or sheet of 
watiar facing the cogniser, hut they are reflected therefrom 
by the stronger rays of the Sun's light, and coming into 
contact with the face, apprehend the face; because of 
a defect, however, they do not apprehend the face as 
where it realty is, t.e„ not facing oneself, but impose on it 
the property of facing oneself that belongs to the formerly 
seen mirror or sheet of water/' Thus, the definition 
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applies to the delusion of reflection too. In the same 
way are to be explained suitably delusions like the 
perception of two moons, loss of the sens© of direction, 
the fiery circle, the fata morgana iganrihari'a-vagara),*' the 
snake seen in the bamboo ” 

This is what is ?aid ; it is not that manifestation alone 
constitutes reality, in which case, bodies, organs etc-, by 
the very fact of manifestation, would he real. It is not 
as if ropes etc., do not appear as snakes ete., or crystals 
etc., as endowed with red colour and so on; nor, as thus 
appearing, do they really become those objects or endowed 
with those attributes. If that were s*o, one would conclude 
in the ease of a mirage that it is the Mandakinl which 
has come down close by, with her garlands of constantly 
agitated waves high and low, and proceeding (thereto) should 
be able to quench one's thirst by drinking of that water. 
Hence, of what is superimposed, even though manifest, 
absolute reality cannot be admitted, even though this 
(conclusion) be not desired. 

Nor is it admissible to ask thus i *' in the mirage, the 
water is unreal, but in its own nature (as mirage) it is 
absolutely real; whereas, the body, organs ate*, are unreal 
even in their own nature, and as such cannot be the 
sphere of any experience ; how then can they be super¬ 
imposed ? ” For, if what is unreal cannot be the object of 
any experience, how then do the mirage etc., which are 
unreal, become the sphere of experience as water etc. ? 
Though real in their own nature, they (the mirage etc.) 
cannot become real as water etc,, as well- 
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It may be said : there is nothing called non-existence 
iabMva) as distinct from existence (MiJtxi). An existent 
considered as of the nature of another existent becomes 
non-existence; but in it3 own nature it is but existence. 
As ia said: Non-existence is but another existent con¬ 
sidered in relation to something etse." :t Hence, this, which 
may be explained as another mode of existence, may 
wail be in the sphere of experience. The world, which ia 
absolutely unreal, devoid of any capacity, devoid of any 
(true) essence, how can it be an object of experience ? 
How, again, can it be superimposed on the intelligent 
seiff Nor h it a dmissihls that, though the objects (of 
experience) are wholly devoid of any capacity (to appear), 
the respective oogiutiond, through the capacity residing 
in them as cognitions, of themselves give rise to the 
appearance of the unreal, as a product of a unique nature, 
and that this capacity (of the cognitions) to make the un¬ 
real appear is Nescience. What is this faculty of cognition 
whereby it mated the unreal appear ? What is it that 
it is capable of f If it is the unreal, is it effected or only 
made known by it f It cannot be effected, since that 
is unintelligible in the case of the unreal. Nor ia it what 
is made known, since there ie no other cognition known 
(other than that which makes manifest); further, (what 
ie thus manifested being unreal and requiring its relation 
to the new cognition to be explained), infinite regress 
would result. If now, it be said that it ia the very essence 
of cognition to manifest the unreal, what is tbl* relation 
between the real and the unreal ? If U be said that the 
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relation of cognition, which is real, to that which i* 
unreal is that the former is made determinate under the 
control of what is unreal, lo! how very fortunate is this 
poor cognition that attains to determination even through 
the unreal. Kor does cognition do anything thereto, since 
being the support (of any such thing) is inappropriate in 
the case of what is unreal. If it be said that the cogni¬ 
tion is not controlled by the unreal, but that it is of the 
very nature of cognition not to appear apart from the 
unreal, to 1 unfortunate indeed is this partiality for the 
unreal, whereby cognition is invariably Linked to the unreal, 
though neither originating therefrom nor of the same nature 
as that. :r Hence, body, organs etc,, which are wholly unreal 
and have no (true) essence, cannot become objects of 
experience. 

To this we reply: if what has no (true) essence be not 
within the sphere of experience, are these rays real <is 
mater, in such wise that they may come within the sphere 
of experience 7 (The ptlrvapaksm says): They have no 
(true) essence (in the nature of water}, since the rays are 
not of the nature of water. The essence of things is of 
two kinds real or unreal, the former in respect of themselves, 
the latter in respect of things other than themseives. As 
is said : “ The essence of things is grasped by some at some 
time or other either as real or as unreal in respect 
of (those things) themselves or in respect of others.” 1 ’ 
(We reply): Is the cognition of water in the rays 
in the sphere of the true t Then, being valid, it would net 
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be delusive; nor would it be sub la tod. (The pflrvapatsin 
rejoins): certainly, it would not bo sublated, if it apprehended 
the rays, which truly are not of the nature of water, as 
not of the nature of water. When apprehended a*? of the 
nature of water, however, how can it be non-delusive or 
ncn-sublated ? Lo I then (we reply} of the rays whose 
nature is non-waterness, their nature as water ness is not 
real, since they, being non-differeht from non-w:i lemons, 
cannot intelligibly be of the nature of water ness ; nor is it 
unreal; for, it is recognised by you, in the words " Non- 
existence is existence in another form, not anything ebe, 
since no touch thing) to proved," that the unreality of one 
thing is but another thing. Nor is tha imposed form another 
thing ; if it were, it should be either the rays or the water 
in the Ganges. On the first alternative, the cognition 
would be of the form ‘ l rays," not of the form " water ’*; 
on the latter (alternative}, it would be of the form " water 
in the Ganges,” not “ (water) here ", (Further) if the parti* 
oular place be not recollected, it should be (of the form) 
“water'* (merely), not "hero**. Nor is it admissible that 
this is something wholly unreal, a mere falsehood devoid 
of a|] existence, since that cannot intelligibly be within the 
sphere of experience ; this has been said earlier. Hence, the 
water superimposed on the rays has to be recognised to be 
indoterminable, being neither real nor unreal nor yet real and 
unreal, this (last) being self-contradictory. Thus, in this way, 
the superimposed water is like absolutely real water, and for 
that reason to like what T«f formerly seen ;but really that is 
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not water, nor what was formerly seen; hut it is untrue, 
indeterminable. In the same way, even the universe of 
bodies, organs etc. is indeterminable ; though novel, yet they 
are super imposed on something other, t.e.i the intelligent 
self, in the same way as what was presented in prior 
erroneous cognitions. This is intelligible, since the 
definition of sup ori imposition applies. The satiation of 
the universe of bodies, organs etc, will bo eiplained later. 
As for the intelligent self, it is in the sphere of Scripture, 
traditional codes, epics and purSritna ; as ascertained 
by reasoning based on and not in conflict with these, 
it is of the nature of purity, intelligence and freedom, 
and is determinable as certainly reel- Unsublated self* 
luminosity is its reality ; that is of the very nature of 
the intelligent self, not something other (than thisl, such, 
as inherence of the daus-Being, or practical efficiency. 
Thus* every thing is clear. 

SuptirimpositioEti which is indetemiiftable ha^ 

been defined as above, is admitted by all inquirers, but 
there are considerable differences of detail. For this 
reason, in order to establish its indeterminability firmly, 
he says : " Some speak of it" etc, 

"Of lhe attribute of another,” i.e., of the attribute 
of the cognition, here, of silver ; that is to say, of the form 
of the cognition. The sup e rim position is “elsewhere," i.f'-, 
outside. According to the Sautrantika teaching, there 
is external reality i the imposition thereon of what is of 
the form of cognition (is suporimposition)* E v «u according 
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to tbe ViinimrSdins, though there ia no eiteriul reality, 
yet there is an external falsehood created by the impress ion -1 
of beginning!css Nescience, and on this there ia the 
imposition of what is of the form of cognition. And this 
is the justification : there is the general rule that whatever 
is experienced in a particular form should be ace opted ID 
that form, since its being other than that results (only) 
from a cognition of greater force which sublate* it. When 
the subin ting cognition ‘this is not silver " is intelligible 
even as subiating the Mis-etement alone, it is not meet 
to take it to extend to the riloer- element. For, if the 
substrate ‘’silver" were sublated, then, both the silver 
and its attribute of " this-ness " would be snblatsd ; it 
would be better to take it that the attribute “ tbis-ness f ' 
alone is sublatod, not the substrate “silver" as well. 
Hence it follows that silver which is eublated in respect of 
externality is by presumption confined to knowledge within 
us. Thus follows the imposition outside of what is of the 
form of cognition- 

' Some others. i.e., those who are not satisfied 
with the doctrine of imposition as of the form of cognition, 

' say that when there is the superimposition of one m 
another. It is a delusion conditioned by th; non-apprehension 
of their distinctness ". They state the reason for their 
dissatisfaction. That silver etc. are of the form of 
cognition should be established either by experience 
(perception) or by inference. Inference in this regard 
will be refuted later. As for experience, it must bo either 
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the cognition of silver or the cognition that sublates it. 

It is not the experience of silver (that intimates its 
nature to be the form of cognition); for. that makes 
known silver as having for its substrate, the" this/' not 
what is within; for, in that case, because of the non- 
difference of the cogniser from the cognition, it (the cogni¬ 
tion) would be (of the form) " I (am silver)(The atma- 
khyStivadin may say); delusive cognition determines its 
own form to ho external; and thus, its sphere b not the sub¬ 
strate of the word ‘Ti its being of the form of cognition 
is to be known from the sublating cognition- If this be 
said, (we reply): hi l let the long-lived one reflect on this 
sublating cognition. Does that distinguish from silver the 
object present before us. or also show of it that its nature 
is of the form of cognition ? The intelligence of that person 
beloved of the gods,' who says of the sublating cognition 
that it has the function of making known (the prior experi¬ 
ence to have) the form of cognition, is indeed to beprabed 1 
If it be said that (its being) of the form of cognition 
follows by presumption from the negation of the presence 
(of silver) before us, no (we reply); for, from the denial 
of the non-apprehension of non-proximity, it would become 
non-proximate (to the cogniser); whence then the extreme 
proximity to the cogniser such that it is of hb own nature? 
And this (sublating cognition) denies neither the silver 
nor the this-ness, but the empirioal usage of silver occa¬ 
sioned by the non-apprehension of distinctness. Nor by 
the cognition of silver is silver itself occasioned in 
nacre; for, the presentation of silver cannot havo nacre 
as its basis, that being opposed to experience. Nor is it 
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the basis an existent stone (not as known), since that would 
be toe wide (a basis); for, exiatentiality being; common to alt 
things, it would follow that any of them could be the basis. 
Nor (is nacre the basis) as the cause (of the cognition), 
for, the senses too are causes. Hence, the meaning of 
the word “ basis " is but manifestation. And since nacre 1* 
not manifest In the cognition of silver, how can It be the 
basis f Or if manifestation be admitted, how can there 
be no opposition to experience? Further, since the senses 
etc,, are seen to have the capacity to generate valid know¬ 
ledge. how can illusory cognition result from them f 
IF it he said that in conjunction with defects they 
acquire the capacity to (generate) illusory cognition, no (we 
reply), since defects can cause only the counter-act ion 
of the generative capacity (of a cause) 5 else even from the 
parched hufuju seed there would result the springing 
up of a banyan shoot. Further, if cognition* fail to be 
constant to their (proper) spheres, there would result loss of 
confidence in everything. It should, therefore, be recognised 
that all cognition Is valid. Thus, the cognition^—"ailver” 
and '* this "—a™ of two kinds, memory and experience \ 
here, " this is the apprehension of 1 mere object in front 
(of us) i because of a defect, the class-nature of nacreity, 
which is there, is not apprehended; the bare 14 that," which 
has been apprehended, calls up, because of similarity, 
the memory of silver, through reviving the impression* 
(of the former experience of silver). Thai (memory) though, 
of the nature of an apprehension of what has been appro- 
handed, stands as bare apprehension, the element of (the 
content) having been apprehended being lost through a 
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defect. Thus, them is non-apprehension of the difference 
between the memory of the silver and the apprehension of the 
bare object before us, whether in their own nature (ay cogni¬ 
tions) or in respect of their contents ? hence, because 
of resemblance to the cognition of silver, where it 
la actually in {sense-) com act* the two cognitions — 

14 this ri and 14 silverthough different fin nature) as 
perception and memory* bring about empirical u.^age as 
non-d liferent and appcsitlonal designation. In *orae cases, 
& gain, there are but two percept ions whose reciprocal 
difference is not apprehended as in the shell is yellow *\ 
In that case, as (for instance) in the ease of a pure crystal, 
them is apprehended as present in the rays of light going 
forth from the eyes the yellowness of the bile, but the bile 
itself is not apprehended. The shell too, because of some 
defect, is apprehended as barely existent, but as devoid 
of the quality of whiteness. Because of similarity in 
respect of the non-apprehension of the non-relation 
between the quality and the qualified* there is empirical 
usage as non-different and appositional designation, in 
exactly the same way as in the cognition of the yellow mass 
of gold- (When there is sublation) what is subl&ted is 
the empirical ravage as non-different occasioned by the 
non-apprehension of difference; hence is intelligible the 
sublating nature of the cognition of distinctness in the 
form “ not this Pl ; and this being intelligible, there is also 
established what is established in the world—the delusive¬ 
ness of the prior cognition. Therefore* all cognitions doubt¬ 
ful or delusive, about (the nature of) which there is dispute, 
are true, because they are cognitions, like the cognition of 
a pot etc* This is the view explained in the words: ** when 
thefc is the superimposition of one on another . 11 When on 
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micro eio,, there is whit is well-known to the world ae the 
euperimposition of ally or eto,, that is not conditioned by the 
cognition as something else, hot it is rather a delusion 
conditioned by the non-appro hens ion of the distinctness* 
between (on the one hand) silver and the memory of it which 
by the loss of the clement of (the content) having been 
apprehended stand* as bare op prehension, and (on ths 
other ban:.) the hare object which is present before us as 
“thi*” and the cognition thereof. And delusiveness 
consiets in the appositions! designation of memory and 
apprehension with reference to each other, and In the 
empirical usage as silver etc. 

“Other*. however," who are not satisfied even with 
this, *' say that when there is superi reposition of ana on 
another, there is an uaumpiion in the latter of an opposite 
attribute ”, Tins is the underlying idea : it in (knowledge) 
common to all that because of the cognition "this is 
silver,' - there is for him who sacks silver activity and 
appositions! designation in reapect of the substance in front 
(of him). That cannot come about from the bare failure to 
apprehend the reciprocal difference between memory and 
apprehension or their respective sphere-: for, how could 
the activity and speech of an intelligent being, which 
are conditioned by apprehension, result from bare non- 
apprehension ? Now, it has been said that it results not from 
bare non-apprehension, but from memory and apprehension, 
where their difference in respect of their nature and 
contents is not apprehended ; because of the similarity 
to the valid cognition of silver before us, they give rise 
to empirical usage as non-different and appoeitional 
designation. (To this, the supporter of anyathikhyati 
replies :) Now, the similarity of tins to the valid cognition 
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may be the cause of empirical usage either by being appre* 
horded, or by its bare existence, without being apprehended. 
Even if it be apprehended, the apprehension must be of 
the form “Of the cognitions 1 this 1 and 'silver' there 
is resemblance to valid cognition," or o! the form 
Between those very two no difference is apprehended in 
respect of their nature or contents p \ Of these, the cognition 
11 Mm is like valid cognition 1 " cannot Lead to empirical 
usage in the same way as valid cognition- The cognition 
11 Gavaya is like a cow *' does not p verily, induce activity 
in respect of a gavai/a in him who seeks a cow* As for 
the cognition " ncn-apprebemtoii of the difference between 
those very two/' that is aelf-eontradictory where there is 
non-apprehension of difference* it cannot he of the form 
“between the two 1 '; nor, when there i* the apprehension 
11 between the two/' can there be non-apprehension of 
difference. Hence, it must be said that the non-appre¬ 
hension of difference, not being itself apprehended, is 
the cause of empirical usage by the bare fact of its 
existence. Is it, then* the cause of empirical usage 
through creating an imposition or of itself without 
creating an imposition? This is bow wo look at it: since 
the empirical usage of an intelligent being cannot 
intelligibly be consequent on ignorance, (it must be 
effective) only as creating an imposed cognition- Now 
(it may be objected) it is true that the activity of 
an intelligent being is consequent not on ignorance, but 
on apprehension and memory whose distinctness is not 
known. Not so (we reply) ■ truly, it is not the memory 
of the bare root-meaning of the word " silver"' that causes 
activity; for, it is undisputed that the activity of one who 
seeks silver is directed to the substrate of " this-ness H \ 
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How con one be active in respect of the substrate of 
this .ness " unless one desires it T It is self.contradictory 
to say that he desires one thing and works for 
something else. And, not knowing that it is silver which 
is the substrate of the this-nctss," how can one who 
seeks silver desire it ? If one says (that desire is) due to 
(the substrate of the “ this-ness '*) not being apprehended 
as not of the nature of that (silver), that (one) is to be 
answered thus: since it is not apprehended to be of the 
nature of that (silver), why is not one indifferent to it? 
Thus, this intelligent being pulled in opposite directions by 
acceptance and indifference is unsettled, and is finally 
settled in the attitude of acceptance by the imposition 
of silver on the substrata of “ this-ness M ; ■*' thus, the 
non-apprehension of difference is the cause of the activity 
of an intelligent being, through creating superimposi- 
tioa. It is thus: because of the non-apprehension of 
difference the quality of silver is imposed on the substrata 
of “ thia-ness " ; the fact that what belongs to that class 
(silver) ia advantageous is next brought to mind j 
that (advantageousness) is next inferred in respect of the 
silver (imposed) on the substrate of “ this-nesi, 1 ' as it 
belongs to that class; then, he who seeks silver engages in 
activity in respect of that (imposed silver) - thus is the 
sequence established. The memory of silver in general 
cannot help one to infer the adv&ntageou&ness of the 
substrate of this-ness." as the probcina, silver-ness, would 

not be known to reside in the subject. Perception (of subject 
and protons) in the same place is, verily, the cause of 
inference, not perception in different places. As is said: 
"(Inference follows) from perception (of proba™ an d 
subject) in the same place by one who knows the relation 
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(ttgftjrfi).* 1 This pi?rcoption in the same place occurs in 
supeHmposition* Hence is established (the following in¬ 
ference) : the subject of dispute, i.tf., the cognition of silver 
etc., has the object before one for its content* since in 
him who seeks silver etc.* it invariably induces activity 
in respect of that (object in front); that cognition which 
invariably induces activity in him who seeks a thing 
has that thing for its content, as in the valid cognition of 
silver admitted by both of us; this (cognition) is also so; 
therefore, that is so (ie. t the cognition of silver has the 
substrate of thinness" for its content). As for what 
Was said about nacre not being the basis, since it Ls not 
presented, you being questioned will have to explain this ; 
of what is it that you say it is not the basis of the 
cognition h this is silver " T Ja it of the nacre tty or merely of 
the white bright substance in front ? If not being the basis 
belongs to the nacreity, certainly, (we agree). As for the 
latter not being the basis, you alone who assert it contradict 
experience. It is thus ; he p who has the experience “ this 
is silver* 11 does, while so experiencing* indicate the sub¬ 
stance iu front with his finger etc. It is also seen that 
where causes are obstructed by a defect in the production of 
their normal effects they acquire the capacity to produce 
other effects ; fl.*/.. the seeds of the cano parched by the 
foreet-fire produce plantain-stern* ; the digestive fire of him 
whose stomach is affected by bhaamaka 5 can digest a large 
quantity of food. The inference of the truth of delusions 
which are deprived ef their contents by sublating 
perceptions is fallacious, like the inference that fire is not 
hot. As for what was said about the loss of confidence in all 
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m$ftns of valid knowledge if iUnaary cognition* be said 
to ba inconstant (to their contents), that h met in the 
NyJlijakntjikn by us who declare that (for cognition] there 
is self-validity through (the very feet of) its conveying 
knowledge and not through its constancy (to Its content) ; 
hence it is not dilated on here. The criticism of the 
doctrine of the loss (of the memory-ness) of memory has 
been stated here only in brief ; it is to be learnt in detail 
from the Hence it la said : lx othen 

however say that whan there is supt rim position of one 
on another there U an assumption in the latter of an 
opposite attribute. When on nacre etc,, there is 
imposition of silver etc*, there is the attribution of the 
properties of silver etc., which are opposed to that very 
nacre etc.: this Is the construction. 

Now, let there be those differences among inquirem; 
what of that in the present context ? To this he 
says: ' But in any case/" eta. The assumption of the 
attributes of one thing in tho case of another* that is 
untruth (anrtatii); we have explained above that that is 
indeterminablety. From that (it would follow that) in the 
systems of all inquirers this indeterminable assumption of 
the attributes of one thing in another has necessarily to 
find a place ; hence this indeterm inability is an accepted 
doctrine in all systems; this is the meaning. The idea 
ia that this must be admitted, though unwillingly, by those 
who maintain the view of non-apprehension (of difference 
between memory and apprehension) In as much as they 
favour the invariability of appositional designation and 
nativity* 
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Again, how can there be the superimposition of 
the object and its attributes on the inner self, 
which is a non-object? For, everyone superimposes 
an object on another object that is present before 
him; and you say that the inner self, which is 
outside the concept of “Thou," is a non-object. The 
reply is: now, this is not invariably a non-object, 
because it is the object of the concept ** I ” and 
because of the immediacy of the realisation of the 
inner self. And there is no rule that an object can 
be superimposed only on another object that is 
present before one. For, upon ether, though not 
perceptible, the unthinking superimpose surface, 
impurity etc. Similarly there is no contradiction in 
the su peri reposition of the non-self even on the inner 
self. 


This untruth la established in the case not only of 
inquirers, but also of the man in the street; hence ho says : 
“ And thus is our experience in the world—nacre appears 
as (if it were) silver.” ” This, again, is not silver " \ this 
is the complement (to the above sentence). 

Be this so. The delusion that one thing is of the nature 
of another is established in experience: but there is not 
seen the delusion of difference in the ease of what is one 
and non-d liferent; whence the delusion of difference 
for the jrlf.'N.i who are not different from the intelligent 
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ihe mooti, though one. appears as 


aalf * To this he says 
if having a second." 

In the words “Again, how," fi i n m, d a ..^ t 
n the intelligent self is again objected to. This is the 
moaning, ss tljj* intelligent seif manifest or not f If it be 
not manifest. how can there he the superimpmjition o( 
o Kota and thotr attributes thereon 1 Then U not verily 
tba euperimpoeition of silver or It, „, nb „,« „„ a 

aubatano, in front <„, us). „ , hi , >>u ^ 
manliest, it does not ,tand to wwon that it is insrt, and 
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b. the former.) V.rily. , h . S a m . thing „ n[K) , be 
agem and object, because of oontradiotioo. The object j, 
indeed, that wh.cb can bear tba fruit of activltj inherent in 
another, the knowing activity j. not inherent in another 
than the self), how, then, can that (self) be the object there. 

. th " s,me he <“»» *»U- and othar. (dependent), 

becausa 0 oontmdietion. But if inherence (of the know"™ 

activity I tn another self be admit, ed. , hs known self would 
\ ° M r lf b “»" the subject „f that ,„ n ™“ 
,7' toT th “ 'another knowing self would be recoiled 
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himself, though the product inhares in both Caitra and the 
oity T the object-ness belongs to the city alone, since to 
that belongs the property of hearing the fruit of activity 
inherent in another, and not to Caitra, though he too 
bears the fruit of activity, as the act of going is inherent 
in Caitra [ alone)# 

This is not (sound), because of opposition to Scripture, 
Scripture, indeed, says: 1,1 Truth* knowledge, infinitude i« 
Brahman/' 

This is intelligible too. It is thus : that fruit t which 
is the manifestation of the object, that in which the 
object and the self manifest themselves, js that inert 
or self-manifest? If that were inert, both the object and 
the self would be inert; which. then = would be manifest 
in which, there being no distinction (.among the three)? 
Thus would result non-manifestation for the whole universe. 
(Nor can the reciprocal dependence of these three be of 
any avail); and thus the proverb: 1 As the blind holding 
on to the blind falls at every step/' Nor may it be said 
that cognition, being itself hidden, (yet) makes known 
both the object and the seif, like the sense of sight etc* 
(which, themselves unperceived, yet cause perception); 
for, to make known is to produce cognition* and the 
Cognition that is produced, being inert, would not surmount 
the above-mentioned defect (of the blind leading the 
blind). Thus, the subsequent cognitions too being inert, 
there would he infinite regress. Therefore* consciousness 
nhouid be acknowledged to be manifested without 
dependence on another. 

Even thus, what is gained (by you) for the object and 
the self, which (you hold) are both inert by nature ? This is 
the gain, (you may say) t that the consciousness of 
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tbam is Dot inert. (But it dco* not follow that the 
object and the self, the causes of consciousness, are 
not inert >; in that case, because the son is a scholar, 
should the father be a scholar too ? It is of the very nature 
of the self-luminous consciousness to be related to the object 
and the seif: if this be said, alas ! then, it is equally the 
nature of the scholarly son to be related to his father, 
(You may define the relation thus): the manifestation of 
consciousness is along with the manifestation of the object 
and the seif, never without the manifestation of the 
object and the self , this is its nature. If this be said, is 
consciousness, then, different from the manifestation of 
consciousness (on the one hand!, and the manifestation 
of the object and the self (on the other) f If that were so 
then, consciousness would no* longer be self-manifest, nor 
would consciousness be the manifestation of the object 
and the self. Then, (you may say), the two manifestations, 
of consciousness and of the object and self, no , 
different from consciousness; these two are but conscious- 
tieas. If this be said, then, what is said in '* consciousness 
(goes) along with the object and the self,** that (alone) 
is what is said in "(the manifestation of) consciousness 
(goes) along with the manifestation of the object and the 
self" (so that there is no advance in your position ). 11 
(Hence), what is desired to be stated by you (that, the 
self itself inert, is the locus of the self-manifest conscious- 
nowa) does not result. 

Nor is there conoomitonce with th„ objeot j„ 
lit, cue of that consciousness which hoc objects 
cud future for it, .phere (though 8Mh 

ho, been cornel u. the ergument »o f.r). Since 
there i» generuted the cognition of rejection, ee.opi.nc. 
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or indiffereno© relating to that as content, there is con* 
comitance with the object: if this be said, no {we reply); 
because the cognition of rejection etc.. Like the consciousness 
of the object itself, cannot intelligibly ha?© that (past or 
future object) as content. Because of giving rise to re¬ 
jection etc., the cognition of rejection etc. too have the 
object as content; and because of giving rise to the cogni¬ 
tion of rejection etc., which have the object as content, 
the consciousness of the object too has that (object) as 
content: if this be said, since the conjunction of the body 
with the self that put© forth effort is the cause of the set¬ 
ting up and cessation of bodily activity in respect of an 
object, is that (conjunction) too (we ask) a manifestation 
of the object? Because of its inertness, (yon may say), the 
conjunction of the body and the self is not a manifestation 
of the object. Sow. though this {consciousness) is self¬ 
manifest (unlike the afore-said conjunction), its luminosity, 
like that of a glow-worm, is only in respect of itself; m 
respect of objects, however, it is inert; this has been ex¬ 
plained (by the analogy of the scholarly son's father). 

Nor arc objects of the very nature of light (i.e.. of con¬ 
sciousness, as the VijnanavHdine say); they are experienced 
as finite, as long or gross, while light manifests itself as 
internal, neither gross nor subtle, neither short nor long- 
Therefore, we see fit to hold that the object, which is 
other than the self-manifest, is certainly indeterminable, 
like the second moon experienced along with the moon. 
And no natural differentiation is experienced in this light as 
such (so that there is no obstacle to its idontity with 
the self, which is one). Nor can differences among objects. 
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which are Indeterminable, introduce difference!* into light, 
which is determinate, as that would prove too much.' 
It will also bo shown later that reciprocal difference does not 
oome in the Une of valid knowledge, Therefore, this 
very light, which is self-luminous, one, immutable, eter¬ 
nal, without parts, is the inner self, i.e,, the self that 
knows the determinate self to be other than the body, 
organs etc., which are indeterminable. 

That self, not being other-dependent for its manifesta¬ 
tion, and being without parts, cannot be an object (of cog¬ 
nition), How, then, oan there be the superimposition there¬ 
on of the attributes of objects, i.e., of bodies, organs etc? 
The word “ how " (in the commentary) is in the sense of an 
objection. This superimp os it ion does nut stand to reason ; 
this is the objection. Why does it not stand to reason? To 
this he says; " For, every one superimposes an object upon 
another object that is present before one." This is wliat 
is said; that, whose manifestation j* other-dependent and 
which has parts, appears other than what it is, being appre¬ 
hended in Us general nature, but not apprehended in its speci¬ 
fic nature, because of defect in the organs (of cognition). The 
inner self, however, not being other-dependent for its mani¬ 
festation, does not require for the knowledge of itself any 
organs, by defects in which ii would itself become defective. 
Mor has it any parts, in which case, it could be apprehended 
in some part, but not in others- It cannot, verily, happen 
that the same (thing) is at the same time and by itself 
both apprehended and not apprehended ; hence on the view 
of the self-luminosity (of the self) there can be do super- 

imposition. (And) even if it be never manifest, there can 
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be no sup Brim position, since it is not before ns, f.e*, 
is not immediately experienced. Silver is not, verily, 
superimposed in tht form this is silver , when nacre 
is not present before us. Hence it follows that there 
can be no snperimponition both when there is complete 
apprehension and when there is total non-apprehend on. 

Bo this so. If the intelligent self were not an object, 
then Indeed, there could be no aaperimposition thereon; 
but it is the object of the concept " IWhy then 
can there be no super! reposition t To this he says; 

“ which is ever outside the concept of* Then Y‘ For, if the 
intelligent self were the object, the subject (j ijnytn) would be 
other than that. And thus, he who is the subject is himself 
the intelligent self; the object, however, should be admitted 
to be other than that, and in the sphere of the concept 
of “ Thou ", Hence, “ being outside the concept of ' Thou ’ " 
is (stated) for the purpose of remedying the possibility 
of non-selfhood (for the self) and of infinite regress ; hence 
it is that not being an object has to be predicated of 
the self 1 and thus, there is no s upon reposition: this is the 
meaning. 

He answers this : “The reply tft -new, this is not 
invariably a non-object. ” Why (not) f “ Because it is the 
object of the concept ‘I’,” This is the meaning: true, 
the inner self being self-manifest is not an object and 
is without parts; but yet, having attained to the state 
of the jtva, though not really defined by the particular 
defining conditions posited by indeterminable beginning¬ 
less Nescience, ?uch as the intellect, the mind, bodies 
subtle and gross, and the organs, he appears as if defined ; 
though not different, he appear? as if different; though 
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not an agent, he appear* as agent; though not an 
enjoy or, he appears as enjoyer; and though not an ob¬ 
ject, he appear* as the object of the concept “ I ” just 
as the other because of differences defined by adjuncts 
auch as pot, ewer, basin etc., appears as different and 
possessing diverse attributes. Of the self that is but of 
the one essence of intelligence, there is not, verily, 
anything unapprehended, when the element of intelligence 
is apprehended. Bliss, etemality, pervasiveness etc, are 
not, indeed, different from its nature as intelligence, 
such that they are not apprehended along with the 
apprehension of that element While being certainly 
apprehended, yet. because of posited difference, they appear 
as if net discriminated, and hence not apprehended. Nor is 
the difference of the self from the intellect etc. real, so that 
that (difference} too is apprehended, when the intelligent 
self is apprehended ; for, the mtellact etc., being indeter¬ 
minable. their difference (from the self) too is indeter¬ 
minable (and unreal). Thus, it is for the intelligent self 

itself, which is self-manifest and undefined, that there is 
the condition of the j»va, through aon-apprehension of 
the difference from the defined intellect ato., and the 
(consequent) super-imposition of these. Of this, which 
partakes of the nature of the '* not-thh (non-object - 
the intelligent self)- and the “this (the inert object),’’ 
being the object of the concept “ I " [ s intelligible. It i B 
thus: the intelligent self appears, in the concept ,l J,» 
as agent and cujoyer. And for that (self) whioh 'is 
indifferent there cannot occur the capacity either to act or 
to enjoy. And for that aggregate of the effect (the body) 
and the organs, i*., the intellect etc., to which belong the 
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capacities to act and enjoy, there is no intelligence. Hence, 
it U the intelligent self that, linked to the aggregate of the 
effect (the body) and the OTgatie, gains the capacity to act 
and enjoy; though self-manifest, yet by intermixture with 
objects like the intellect etc., it somehow becomes the object 
of the concept “ I, *' the substrate of " 1-ness," end is 
(variously) designated jiva, creature tjavtu), or knower 
of the field (frsefrejfln). The jirm indeed is not different 
from the intelligent self. For. thus runs Scripture: 
" in its own nature, as that jit'fl" etc. Thus, the 
jivn though self-manifest, because of being non-different 
from the intelligent self, is yet made by the concept “ T " 
fit for empirical usage as agent and enjoyer; hence 
it is said to be the basis of the concept “I*. Nor is it 
admissible (to say) that there Is reciprocal dependence 
in that (the jiva] becomes an object if there is super- 
imposition, and there is superimposition if (ho) becomes an 
object; for. the (process) is beginning!ess, like the (depen¬ 
dence of) seed and sprout, and there is no inconsistency in 
every subsequent superimposition having for its object that 
which has been made the content nf each earlier super- 
imposition and its impressions ;" this has been said in the 
text of the commentary: "this natural empirical usage.*' 
Hence it ha* been well-said: now, this is not invariably a 
nou-object." The jlva though not an object, as (non- 
different from) the intelligent self and as seif-manifest, is 
yet an object in his conditioned form: this ia the idea. 
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Bo this SO. We do not deny superlmpofiitioii on the 
ground that the jiva is not an object, his manifestation 
not being other-dependent; we maintain rather that the 
inner self does not shine either of itself or with the help 
of another, and is hence not an object. Hence on the 
inner self, which is never manifest, how can there bo 
superimposition f To this he says : " and because of the 
immediacy of the realisation of the inner self. " p ra thu is 
the realisation of the inner self, because of the immediacy 
thereof, Though, in tho inner self, realisation is not some¬ 
thing other than that, yet the difference (implied j n the words 
realisation 0/ the self ’} is figurative, as in '"the in¬ 
telligence nf the self", This U what is 9 aid ■ the 
intelligent self should necessarily be admitted to be 
immediately perceived, since from the non-manifestation 
thereof would follow the non-manifestation of everything 
and the blindness of the universe; this has been al ready said 
And there is Scripture to this effect : “ That shining, all 
else shines after it; by its light all this shines," “ 

Having given this real answer, he states as a prautfha- 
audit, another answer, assuming the mediacy of the 
intelligent self: “And there is no rule" etc "Only on 
another object erreent before one," u „ only „„ wha , 

immediate (directly perceived). Why is there no such rub t 
To this he says ; "For, upon ether, though net perceptible " 
etc. The (particle) hi means for the reason that. Ether 
though a substance, is yet devoid of form and touch ■ 
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This a foremen tioned enperinripositiqn of thk charac¬ 
ter, wine men hold to be Nescience t and as distinct 
from that, the determination of the nature of the thing, 
they call knowledge. Here, such being the case, when 


bancs it cannot ha cognised by up external sense. Not 
can it be cognised by the mind* since the unaided mind 
does not act in respect of what is external ; hence it is not 
perceived. Now* in respect of this, 11 children, " t^. 1 those 
who possess no discriminative knowledge* those who see 
what is shown them by ethers, superimpose sometimes 
blueness, the colour of the earth, sometimes whiteness, 
the property of fire, and determine it to be blue like the 
petals of the nUoipala (blue Hty) of white like a row of rnja- 
hntpsa# (swans)- Hera too, there is, in the form of recollec* 
felon* the appearance of the property of the formerly seen 
brightness or darkness. Thus, even thereon, they 1 super¬ 
impose surface/' likening it to a huge inverted bowl made of 
indravtia gem^ He concludes thus: “Similarly, " i/e rt the 
manner set forth above, through answering all objection^, 
there h no contradiction in the superimposition of the not- 
wUr i.*»j of the intellect etc.* lL even on the inner self PI * 
Now fc there are thousands of superimportions j why 
should this, particular one be expounded through the 
statement of objection and answer 7 Why not the general 
nature alone of guparimposition (be expounded) 7 To this he 
says: '“This aforementioned super imposition of this 
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there is the superimposition of one on another, the 
latter is not affected, even to the extent- of an atom, 
by the good or bad features produced by the former* 
It is in the wake of this aforementioned reciprocal 
superi in posit ion of the self and the not-self, which is 
designated Nescience, that there proceed all empirical 
usages of the world relating to valid knowledge and the 
means thereof, and all the sacred teachings relating 
to prescription, prohibition and release. 


character, wise men hold to be Nescience. It is well-known 

from Scripture, traditional codes, epics, purHyax etc-, that 
Nescience is the seed of all evil; it will he said later 
that the Vedanta sets nut to remove that Nescience. The 
superimposition of the net-self on the inner self is alone 
the cause of all evil, not the delusion of silver etc.; hence 
that alone is Nescience; since- in the absence of the 
knowledge of its nature, it cannot be removed, that alone is 
expounded, not superimposition in general. By the words 
"of this character there is declared its being the cause of 
evil, because of its being of that form. It is the cause of 
evil, because it makes the non-suffering inner self suffer 
by imposing the adverse internal organ etc., associated 
with appetite etc., on the inner self free from appetite el®. 
Nor is superimposition considered to bo such by others 
too, in which case, there would be no need for the 
exposition. Hence it is said; "wise men hold'* etc. 
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Now, this Nescience associated with impressions, 
which are beginningless, deep-rooted and dense, cannot be 
removed, there being no means therefor; to him who 
thinks so, the means for removing it is declared thus V 

‘ and as distinct from that, the determination; iA, know- 

Mu,'ant .object to doubt ' »f '>» "“o™ " f *'■' tWn| ' i '“ ,; 

i e wi3C msn " call knowledge ", It is verily in the inner 
3e a which is wholly distinct from the intellect etc,, that, 
because of the non-apprehension of the difference from 
the intellect etc., there is superimposition of the nature 
and attributes of the intellect etc. The non-apprehension 
Of difference being removed by the cognition of difference 
through hearing (U., study of the Vedanta), reflection etc., 
that which soblate? Nescience, fit., the ascertainment 
of the nature of things," knowledge, which is of the 
nature of the intelligent self, stands forth in its own nature ; 
this is the meaning. 

Be this so. NesoUmce associated with deep-rooted 
and dense impress ions, though sublated by knowledge, 
will come up again, because of its own impressions, and 
bring about results suitable to itself, such as (further) 

^Lions .to, To .hi, he.ey.t "H<«.-n-Jta 

case,' i.e., there being this kind of ascertainment of the 
nature of things, " when there is the supenmposition of 
on, on another, the Inttor i« not, oven to the extent of on 
, !m n. affeeleJ by the fnoi or b.J feature. pro*i™l by the 
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former the intelligent self Is not affected by the defects 
of the internal organ etc., such as appetite etc,, njr are 
the internal organ etc affected by the good features of 
the intelligent self—intelligence, bliss etc. This is what 
Is said; it is of the very nature of the repetition of the 
ascertainment of truth that it removes illusory cognition, 
though beginning!and having deep-rooted and dense 
impressions. It is, indeed, of the nature of the intellect 
to bo partial to truth. As even outsiders say : Of the 
essential nature of things unaffected by error, there is no 
aublation; for, the intellect, even though making no effort, 
has a partiality lor it," More particularly (there is the 
Question): “Whence can there be sublet! on of the wholly 
internal (intimate) knowledge of the truth, which is of 
the nature of the intelligent self, by Nescience, which is 
indeterminable ? ” 

In the statement “coupling the true with tho untrue, 
there is, through non-discrimination of each from the ether, 
the empirical usage 'I am this, 1 'this is mine,"* empirical 
usage in the nature of verbal designation Is expressly 
mentioned. Ordinary empirical usage, indicated by the 
word iff is shown in the words ; " It is in the wake of 
the afore-mentioned mutual auperimposition of the seif 
and the qot-self, designated Nescience” etc.; this is^olf- 
explanatory. 
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How, again, is it that perception and other means 
of valid knowledge and sacred teachings have reference 
to one characterised by Nescience? The reply is; when 
one devoid of the conceit of “I" and “mine" in one’s 
body, senses etc*, cannot intelligibly be a knower, 
the functioning of the means of valid knowledge 
is unintelligible. Indeed, empirical usage relating to 
perception etc. is not possible without the employment 
of the senses; and the functioning of the senses is 
not possible without control; nor by a body on which 
is not superimposed the nature of the self can anything 
be operated. And when none of these is present, the 
unattached self cannot intelligibly be a knower. And 
without a knower, there can be no functioning of the 
means of valid knowledge. Therefore, perception 
and other means of valid knowledge and the sacred 
teachings have reference to one characterised by 
Nescience. 


An objection is raised: ‘How. again, is it that percep¬ 
tion and other means of valid knowledge have inference to 
one characterised h y Nescience? Valid knowledge or « idya 
id, verily T determination of the truth: how can the means of 
valid knowledge which are instruments thereto have for 
their iocu^ what Is- characterised by Nescience? Means of 
valid knowledge cannot find a locus in what is characterised 
by Heaeience, since their effect, tma*, knowledge* is opposed 
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to Nescience : this is the idea. Or Lot perception etc. be 
43 you say empirically (valid); but sacred teachings, whose 
purport Is to toaoh what ia beneficial to man, being opposed 
to Nescience, cannot have reference to what is characterised 
by Nescience; hence he says: “and sacred teachings,** j£e 
answers : " The reply is," ** When one devoid of the conceit of 
* I' and ' mine in the body, senses etc,,” devoid of the super¬ 
imposition of the nature and attributes of the self, ** cannot 
intelligibly be a knower the functioning of the meani of valid 
knowledge is unintelligible" This is the meaning: to be 
a knower is to be an agent in respect of knowledge : and 
that is independence (in respect of tho cognitive act). 
Independence consists in inciting all causal conditions 
other than the knower, without being incited by them. 
By him, therefore, is to be incited the prama^tt. tho means 
of valid knowledge. Nor can an instrument bo incited 
without acivity on ones part. Nor can the immutable, 
eternal, intelligent self, which is incapable of transfor¬ 
mation, be active of itself. Hence, being active by the 
suporiraposition of the nature of the intellect etc., which 
are active, it can control tho means of valid knowledge; 
therefore, the means of valid knowledge have reference to, 
Mr., are located in the person characterised by Nescience. 

Now, let it be that the means of valid knowledge do 
not function ; what do we Lose 7 To this ha says - *’ Indeed, 
empirical usage relating to perception etc, is not possible, 
without the employment of the senses etc" Vyavtihamh 
empirical u-age. means fruit, because there is usage on 
account of that: the fruit of the means of valid knowledge. 
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like perception etc-, is here meant. The senses should 
be taken to denote the senses, the prohann Cm inference) 
etc,, like the word " dayifin (man with the staff)/ (which) 
in 11 there go men with staves 11 (denotes those who possess 
ao staves as well); thus is intelligible the expressionC etO,r 
ini + ‘ perception etc/ 1 The verb in empirical usage 
implies the agent; hence a common subject (for 1 usage" 
and “ without the employment % The construction is: 
the empirical usage (which results) without the employment. 

Why should the km owe r employ the means of valid 
knowledge ? Why should they not function of them¬ 
selves f To thS3 he says: n and the functioning of the 
senses/' »** ¥I of the means of valid knowledge 41 is not 
possible without control ". Never do instruments function 
in respect of their objects without being controlled by 
agents, lest cloth should originate from the shuttle etc., 
without (being controlled by) a weaver. Why* then, should 
not the body itself be the controller ? Superimposition of 
the self would, then, be superfluous. To this he say s: nor 
by a body, on which is not superimposed the nature of the self t 
can anything be operated ; for* otherwise, functioning 
would result even in (dreamless) sleep; this is the 
idea. 

Be this so. Just as a weaver Is an agent in the Case 
of the cloth, without superimposing his nature on the 
shuttle etc., but by operating thorn* even so without 
superimposing his nature on the body, organs etc., but 
by operating them* he who knows them (the body, organs 
etc*) may become a knower. To this he says : And. when 
none of these," j>., reciprocal superimposition of nature and 
attributes “i* present, the unattached self/ different, in *51 
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w&ya end at all times, from all attribute and substrates, 
“cannot intelligibly be a knower ", it h the active weaver 
eto. that control the shuttle etc., and operate them, whereas 
for the self, whose self-hood has not been superimposed 
on the body etc., there can be no activity, because of its 
being unattached: this is the meaning, Jfecesaariiy, there* 
fore, the means of valid knowledge are located in superim* 
position. Thus he says; “And without knower skip, (hero 
can be no activity of the means of valid knowledge," He, 
verily, becomes a knower, who ia Independent in respect 
of the fruit, valid knowledge, Valid knowledge is a 
variety of the modification of the internal organ, directed 
towards the object known, and is of the nature of the 
intelligence residing in the agent. And how could a 
modification of the inert internal organ be of the nature 
of intel.igence, if the intelligent self were not superimposed 
thereon? How, again, could this have the intelligent self 
as agent, if the functioning internal organ wore not 
superimposed on the intelligent self t Hence, from reciprocal 
superimposition, there results the fruit called valid know¬ 
ledge, which resides in the intelligent self as agent; when 
that results, there results knowerahip. With this same 
valid knowledge as content, there ensues the activity of the 
means of valid knowledge. By the use of the word “ knower. 
ship." valid knowledge is also implied. 1 If the fruit, valid 
knowledge, were non-existent, the means of valid knowledge 
would not be active and thus the means of valid knowledge 
would cease to be such : this is the meaning. He 
concludes : “ Therefore, perception and other means of valid 
knowledge have reference only to what is characterised by 
Nescifinc#/" 
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And because there is no distinction from beasts 
etc. Indeed, as beasts etc., when their sense of hearing 
etc. are brought into relation with sound etc., if 
there is produced a cognition of sound etc., that is un¬ 
favourable. recede from them, and if it is favourable, 
approach them; and as they, seeing a man approach 
with a stick held aloft in his hand, begin to run away 
thinking, “ he desires to beat me ”, but seeing him with 
his hand tilled with green grass, proceed towards him; 
in the same way, men too, though of cultivated minds, 
seeing strong men of fierce mien shouting, sword held 
aloft in the hand, recede from them, hut approach them 
of an opposite character; the empirical usage relating to 
means and objects of valid knowledge in the case of men 
is similar to that of beasts. And for beasts etc., it is well 

Be this so. Let this be the ease in respect of the 
ignorant ones. Even for those persons, however, who 
have understood the true nature of the inner self pro¬ 
pounded by Scripture and reasoning fthereon). there is 
seen the empirical usage relating to means of valid 
knowledge and objects known thereby ; how, then, ean 
means of valid knowledge have reference only to one 
characterised by Nescience t To this he says " And 
because there is no distinction from beasts etc. " It may 
be that, through Scripture and reasoning, they know 
the inner self as different from the body, organs etc.; 
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known that empirical usage relating to perception etc. 
always comes in the wake of non-discrimination. And 
since we see a similarity to them, it is concluded that 
even in the case of learned men, empirical usage relat¬ 
ing to the perception etc. is, for the time being, similar. 

in ruipect, however, of the empirical u>age relating to 
means of valid knowledge and the objects known, they do 
not rise above the characteristic of beings that merely bear 
life, The activity even of these learned ones is seen to be 
of the same nature as the activity of boast* and birds, 
whose stupidity is undisputed- Because of this similarity, 
characterisation by Nescience is inferred even for those 
(learned ones), at the time of empirical usage. The 
particle “ and has the sense of Unking up (this with 
the reason already given). The moaning is: the afore, 
mentioned reasoning together with the above-stated answer 
to the objection establishes in the ease of the mean* 
of valid knowledge that they have reference to persons 
characterised by Nescience. This itself is analysed: 
“ Indeed, as beasts etc. Here, by the words ' l when their 
sense of hearing etc, are brought into relation with sound 
etc,, 1 ’ there is shown perception as the means of valid 
knowledge. Its fruit is mentioned in the words: " the 
cognition of sound etc." “ If it be unfavourable" states 
the fruit of inference It is thus: after cognising the 
nature of the sound, and remembering the unfavourable 
nature of that class of sound, uafavourableness ^ inferred 
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But in the case of empirical usage relating to the 
sacred teaching, although no person with forethought, 
unless he knows the relation of the self to the other 
world, will consider himself eligible for it, still* the 
true self that can be known only from the Ved&ntas* 
as transcending hunger etc., divested of differentiations 
like brahmin, k$atriya etc,* and non-transmigrating, is 
not required for eligibility ; for, it (the true self) is of no 

of what is perceived to belong to thai class. This is 
exemplified t '"and. as they, eceing a man with a stick held 
aloft if etc. The seu*e of the rest b not obscure. 

Be this so. Let it be that perception eto. have 
reference to one characterised by Nescience, The 
sacred teaching, however* which teaches that a no who 
desire* Heaven should sacrifice with the jyoti^oma 
end so on, cannot induce activity through the super- 
imposition of the body on the self. Here, verily! the 
eligible person is known to be one who is fit to enjoy 
fruit in another world. Hence the aphorism of the great 
sage; 14 The fruit of (what ta enjoined Ln) the sacred 

teaching is for the person directed* since it is of that 
nature Le., since it is an injunction understood through 
verbal testimony. In the form 1 He who desires Heaven is 
to sacrifice with the jyotistonia' » ; hence, one should one¬ 
self engage fin the act tmjoLnedh" Bodies etc., which become 
ashes, are not fit for f enjoyment ) of fruit in another world ; 
hence the *acred teaching postulates by implication some 
eligible person other than the body etc,; the understanding 
of it being knowledge how can the sacred teaching 

have reference to one characterised by Nescience? Rais¬ 
ing this objection, he sayss "But in the case of empirical 
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service and is opposed to eligibility. And any sacred 
teaching that functions before the realisation of the self 
as of each a nature does not go beyond the reference to 
one characterised by Nescience. It is thus: texts like, 
A brahmin shall sacrifice” function, as based on the 
superiimposition on the self of differentiations like caste. 


usafe relating to the sacred teaching*' e tg The parti 
ole but ’ distinguishes from empirical usage like per* 
oeption eto., that which relates to the sacred teaching. 
Indeed, since, iu the absence of a relation to another 
world for the person who desires Heaven, the sacred 
teaching relating to eligibility cannot carry on, it has 
to postulate that much alone by Implication, not hie 
freedom from the migratory cycle too; for, this is of 
no service in respect of eligibility; the parson propounded 
in the Upanisads, being neither agent nor enjoyer, is 
rather, opposed to eligibility. It is the parson that engages 
in action and is, verily, tbo enjoyer of the enjoyment, that 
are the froit produced by the acts, that i 8 the person 
eligible to perform the act, the lord (thereof}. How can 
a non-agent be one who engages in activity ? How can *. 
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parson characterised by Nescience, establish him in 
the form taught by them* from which all Nescience 
has been wiped outi this is their distinction (from 
the teaching of injunctions, which brings about nc 
final establishment). Hence, it is established that the 
sacred teachings have reference only to persons characte¬ 
rised by Nescience. 

Be this so. Though, because of opposition and 
non-utility, the person propounded in the Upaniaads is 
not needed in respect of eligibility* yet as learnt from 
the Upanisads (in the course of the normally prescribed 
study— tidhyarjana)* that (person} is capable of standing 
in the way of eligibility. Thus, because of the sense of 
each (part) being destructive of that of the other,, the 
whole of the Veda would lose its authority as a means 
of valid knowledge. To this he says; And any sacred 
teaching which functions before the realisation of the 
self as of such a nature 1 etc. True, the understanding 
of the person propounded in the U pa ms ad ^ is opposed 
to eligibility; but prior to that, the prescript Lotts 
of acts bring about suitable empirical usage, and they 
cannot be counteracted by Brahman-know Ledge, which 
has not yet been generated. Nor is there reciprocal 
annulment, since a differentiation fot their respective 
spheres) is intelligible* on the basis of the difference in 
the persons (to whom tliey relate) as characterised by 
knowledge or Nescience. For example: though, in respect 
of the element of what is to be accomplished, there is the 
prohibition H Injure not any living being. * the sacred 
teaching which sets forth " He who would kill his enemy 
!by an evil spell) should sacrifice with the irggnri M is not 
contradicted by "Injure not"’ etc.; wherefore is this? 
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We have already said that what is called super- 
1 imposition is the cognition as something of what in 
not that. This is how when the son, wife etc. are 
unsound or sound, one superimposes on oneself the attri¬ 
butes of external things, as “I am myself sound or 
unsound"; similarly the attributes of the body in “ 1 


Because of the difference in the persona (addressed)/* The 
persons who have conquered the enemy anger— are 
eligible in respect of the prohibition; those, however, 
who aie under the power of the enemy—anger— (are 
eligible) m respect of the teaching about the ryetia etc. 
What was said (about the sacred teaching that) it does 
not go beyond the reference to the person characterised 
by Nescience, that itself is made clear in t H is, thus. " 
Superimporition of caste: "The king is to sacrifice 
with the r^jaiQya" etc.; -uperimposition of order* of 
life ; “ The house-holder should obtain a wife of equal 
status” etc,; superimpoaition of age; “Ha whose hair 
is black is to tend the fires'' etc.; superimposition of 
state: “He whose malady in incurable b to give up his 
life by plunging into the water etc." and so on. The 
expression et cetera serves to include sin 4 , major and 
minor, causing intermixture, unworthiness or defilement, 
and other such superimpositions. 

Having thus expounded through objection and 
answer the reciprocal sup crimp option of tha self 
and the not-^elf, and strengthened it by the discourse 
on the means and objects of valid knowledge, he 
reminds us of its already declared nature, in order 
to expound elaborately its being the cause of evil ; 

W " said that what it called superim position 
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am fat,” " I ant lean," “lam fair,” M I stand; 1 “ I go” 
“ I jump ” ; similarly the attributes of the senses in “ I 
am dumb, one-eyed, impotent, deaf, blind ”; similarly 
the attributes of the internal organ, like desire, resolve, 
doubt, determination, la this way after pope rim posing 
the denotation of the concept “ 1 ” on the inner self that 
is the witness of its en tire activities, by the reverse of 
that, one superimposes lhat inner self, the witness of all, 
on the internal organ etc. 


is the cognition as something of what is not that " This is 
a summary way of stating what was said earlier, that it is 
" the appearance elsewhere, with a nature like to that of 
recollection, of what was seen before '. Hers, “ I, 1 * which 
is the superimposition of the nature of the substrate alone, 
cannot be the cause of evil without generating Lhe " mine," 
the superimposition of attributes; hence the super¬ 
imposition of attributes, the notion of * mine," is alone 
the direct cause of the entire evil of the migratory 
cycle ; this is elaborately explained in: “It is thus: when 
the son, wife etc. Superimposing identity with the body 
on the seif, and superimposing thereon the bodily attribute 
of the ownership of son, wife etc., in the same way as 
leanness etc., one says "lam myself unsound or sound." 
The sense of ownership being complete, when there is a full¬ 
ness of wealth, the ownor (in this case) becomes complete, 
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perfect; similarly, from the lack of wealth, ownership too 
becoming incomplete, the owner becomes incomplete, im¬ 
perfect. Tha external attributes, like unsound ness which 
attach to the body through the channel of ownership, 
these one superimposes on the self: this is the meaning. 
When this is the case in respect of bodily attributes, like 
owners hip, dependent on external adjuncts, wbat need be 
said about bodily attributes, like leanness etc., which do 
not depend on external adjuncts ? In this view, he saya : 
“ Similarly, the attributes of the body " etc. He superimposes 
on the self the attributes of deafness etc., which are the 
attributes of the senses, which are more intimate than 
the body, and on which the nature of the self has been 
superimposed; ihe also superimposes on the self) desire, 
resolve etc., which are attributes of the internal organ, 
which is even more intimate, and on which the nature of 
the self has been superimposed: this U the construction. 

Having in this exposition stated the supsrimposition of 
attributes, he states its basis, the supariexposition of the 
substrate; ' in this way, after superimposing the denotation 
of the concept 1 etc. That in which the psychosis, the 
concept I, occurs, i.e„ the internal organ, that is the 
denotation of the concept “i” {ahampratyagin) % that is 
superimposed on the inner self, which, on account of its 
intelligence and indifference, is the witness of the 
processes of the internal organ. Thus are explained agency 
and enjoyership. Intelligence is explained: 11 by the reverse 
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Thus, this beginning I ess and endless natural super- 
imposition, of the nature of illusory cognition, which 
causes agency, enjoveiship etc. f is directly experi¬ 
enced by the entire world. It is for the removal of 
this cause of evil, for the attainment of the knowledge 


of that' by the reverse of the interna! organ etc, h —the 
internal organ etc. are inert, the reverse of that is 
intelligence; hy that; the instrumental ca&e is used 
to imply 11 in this wise”-*"superimposes that inner 
self, the witness of a}!, on th^ internal organ tic: This 
is what is said hereby i the Inner self defined by the 
internal organ etc,* the intelligent being compounded of 
the "this” and the " not-this," is the jiru t the agent, the en¬ 
joy er. the support of the two kinds of Nescience—the result 
and the cause,—the substrate of " I-ness/ H the tran^migrator, 
the vessel of the entire host of woes* the material cause 
of reciprocal stiperim posit ion ; the material causa of 
that again is superimposition ; hence, this being beginning- 
loss, like the seed and the sprout, there is not (the defect 
of) reciprocal dependence- 

Superimpositlonp which has been confirmed by the 
discourse on the mean* and objects of valid knowledge, is 
yet further confirmed for the benefit o£ the pupil, through a 
declaration of its nature, this being perceived by the whole 
world: 44 Thiis h this befcinningle si. endtess ” etc. ( ,l Endless "" 
means) not being destructible in the absence of true know* 
ledge. The cau-e of the begmninglessness and endlessness 
is stated ; 11 natural 11 Of the nature of illusory cognition M ; 
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of the oneness of the self, that all the Ved&ntas 
are commenced. How this is the purport of the 
entire Vedanta, we shall show in this S'arlraka- 
mlniftrpsa. 


the nature of illusory cognitions is ind etc mi inability; 
that to which it belongs is stated hero ; that moans it is 
indeterminable. 

He conclude* the topic: " It » For tbc removal of 
this cause of evil etc, Whence the removal of this, in 
the absence of unopposed concept ? To this he says: 11 for the 
attainment of the knowledge of th^ a-c ness of the self." 
Pratipoitih is attainment; for that purpose, not merely for 
purposes 0 f incantation nor for engaging iu ritea. The 
ononess of the self is entire dissociation from the universe, 
while existing in the form of bliss. The Veda Mas, which 
indubitably bring about that attainment, destroy super- 
imposition from its very root. This is what is said: 
if the concept " I,” whoso content is the self, were valid, 
there would be no desire to know Brahman, on the ground 
of its being known and (the inquiry) being unprofitable. 
In the absence of that (desire to know), the Vedanta 
would not be studied for the knowledge of Brahman, 
but would only serve the unintended purpose of incantation. 
Then, the Upanisadic concept of the seif would not, 
indeed, enjoy validity. Nor would this invalid (concept), 
though oft repeats), avaii to remove the real agency, 
enjoyershtp etc., of the self. It is. indeed, an imposed 
form that Is removed by tree knowledge, not the real 
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by untrue knowledge* The rope-nature of the rope cannot 
bo negated even by a thousand continuous apprehensions 
of a snake. The form occasioned by illusory cognition* 
however, can be negated by true knowledge* and the 
impression of illusory cognition* though Strang, by the 
impression produced through the repetition of true know¬ 
ledge practised with close application* unintermittently 
and for a long time. 

Be this ao- The meditations on the vital air {pn ijpa) 
etc. are also largely seen (to be taught) in the Ved&nta, 
Then, how can all the Vadftmta texts have the one object 
of teaching the oneness of the seif ? To this he says: 
“That this is the purport of the entire Vedanta ,+ etc. The 
body (jrarfra) is itself called ^arlroka ; what resides therein 
is the titflraJta, f*e* t the jlt'o-self. That inquiry is mentioned 
here whose purpose is to show of that self denoted by the 
"thou" (in 14 That thou art '% that hi« nature is that of 
the supremo self denoted by the “ that 

This is the summary of what Is meant hero : though 
(l) by the injunction to study ones own section of the 
Veda, which makes it follow 1 that the entire Veda denoted 
by the term u one’s own section of the Veda 11 is directed 
to the fruitful understanding of the sense, it is also made to 
follow that the Vedanta* too, like the prescriptions and 
prohibitions of acts denoted by the term " one's own 
section of the Veda/* are directed to the fruitful under¬ 
standing of the sense* (£) though, in accordance with the 
maxim" But the sense of a text is notdbfcmgubhed (from that 
of ordinary usage '%* the significant nature of the Vedlntaa 
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is universal, as in the case of the hymns {mantra?), (3) 
though from the Vedfintas there cornea the understanding of 
the one inner self unconnected with the universe, who is a 
mass of intelligence and bliss, and is free from agency and 
enjoj erehlp, yet these YedSnfcas, coming into conflict 
with the concept 11 1 "—which is free from doubt and 
su hi at ion, and comprehends the self as characterised by 
agency, enjoyewhip, misery, grief and delns ion, - and slipping 
away from their meaning, either have a figurative 
significance or serve only in incantations, and thus have 


a sense other than the one desired to be declared. Hence, 
the four-chaptered StUrtraka-mimaTpsu , directed to the 
inquiry into their sense, is not to be commenced, 

Nor is the self, which is patent to ali men in the 
experience of the " I ” either doubtful or fruitful, in which 
case, from the desire to know it, an inquiry would result. 
This is the prima facie view. 

I, J ha view “ : ^is would be so, if the concept 

I were valid. Since, in the manner stated above, » 
cannot sublate Scriptural texts etc., and since its validity is 
not accepted by Scripture etc, and by the systems' of 
all the preceptors, it is but superimposed. Hence the 
Vedantas have a sense which is not other than the one 
desired to be declared or figurative, but is of the character 
mentioned. The inner self alone is their principal sense. ! 
Since re respect of that there is, in the manner to be stated, 
oth doubt and profit the desire to know is appropriate: 

. this view, the aphonst expresses the desire to know in 
ap lon^tie form: Then therefore the desire to knew Brahman. 
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In the s&cred teaching of the Vedanta Enquiry, 
which is proposed to be explained, this is the first 
aphorism; 

THEN THEREFORE THE DESIRE 
TO KNOW BRAHMAN 


By the desire to know he indicates (the existence of) 
both doubt and profit. Here, Brahman-knowledge is the 
explicitly declared profit, since it is directly pervaded by 
is the object of) desire. Nor, as in the case of 
observances succeeding to the knowledge of ritual, is there 
anything succeeding to Brahman-knowledge, in view of 
which, that (knowledge) would be a secondary benefit. 
The supremo benefit, rather, is Brahman-knowledge alone, 
free from all doubt, this (knowledge), which is of the 
nature of the cessation of all misery and is of the one 
essence of bliss, being conveyed by the Vedsntas, whose 
content is known through the mode of argumentation 
called Brahmn- ml m ffquiJ. It is in tho endeavour towards 
that end that, verily, tho skilled inquirers would more 
certainly set out. That (end), though already attained, 
yet becomes an object of desire, as if unattaiood, because 
of heginuingless Nescience \ juat as one, who erroneously 
imagines the necklace round one’s own neck to be 
non-existent, being shown that by another, attains it, as 
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In this the word then (atfaa) is accepted as having 
the sense of “immediate succession / 1 not the sense of 
“what is begun 11 (adhikAm); because the desire to 
know Brahman cannot be what is begun* And 


if U had not been attained (before). The desire to know, 
being the result of doubt, indicates doubt ns its cause. The 
doubt makes the commencement of the inquiry worth 
while. Thus, as indicating the doubt and the benefit that 
are the causes of the skilled inquirer sotting out on this 
sacred teaching, it is meet that the aphorism should be at the 
commencement of the sacred teaching; hence, the revered 
commentator says : 11 In the sacred teaching of the Vedanta 
inquiry, which fa proposed to be explained ", by us “ this is the 
first aphorism. The word ircJmZfrjiaS signifies an inquiry that 
commands respect* The inquiry commands respect, because 
it bears the fruit. the ascertainment of that extremely 
subtle souse, which fa the muss of the supreme human 
goat* MlmiiTnsft-a'Ustra meam the sacred teaching relating 
to that inquiry, and vtistra is ?a-called, because it {the in¬ 
quiry) is taught or truthfully explained by that to the pupils 
thereof* An aphorism is such, because it indicates much 
meaning. As fa said : ls Concise, indicative of [the) senses, 
composed of few tatters and words, replete with sense, such 
are what the wise ones call aphorism*.*' 

Having thus explained the purport of the aphorism, 
he explains the first word of it, “then""; Pl In this, the word 
* then * is accepted as having the sense of * immediate 
succession ** The word u then," occurring among the 
words of the aphorism, ha^ the sense of immediate 
succession; this is the const motion. 
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“ aUBpiciouaaess " has no syntactical relation with the 
meaning of the sentence. Indeed, the word 4 at ha,' 
only when used in another sense, can bring about 
suspiciousness by the mere sound of it. And reference 
to what has gone before does not in effect differ from 
immediate succession. And when the meaning is 
"immediate succession," just as the desire to know 
Religious Duty relates invariably to the study of the 
Vedas that has gone before, similarly, there must be 
stated something which has gone before, to which the 
desire to know Brahman too invariably relates. Im¬ 
mediate succession to the study of one’s own Veda is, 
however, common. 


Now, the word “than” is also seen in the sonse of 
what is begun, as in "Then (i.e., there is begun) this 
jyotisjtonia" in the Veda, and in “Then (ie, p there is begun) 
the treatise on v&bda ” or “ Then (i.e., there is begun) the 
treatise on yoga” in worldly usage; why then is it not 
here understood in the sense of what is begun t To this 
he says: ** not the sense of ' what is begun 7’ Why (not) ? 
11 Because the desire to know Brahman cannot be what ts 
begun." In this aphorism, the “desire to know" appears 
from the wording to bo more important than “ Brahman ,f or 
“knowledge thereof’. Nor may it be said that, just as 
the meaning of the word “ baton ’* is what is intended, 
though subordinate in the words “ The bearer of the baton 
obante the permission and the reply," M it may be so even 
here, in the case of Brahman and the knowledge thereof; 
for, the "desire to know" is alone intended here, as 
indicating the doubt and the benefit, which are subsidiary 
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to engaging in the sacred teaching relating to the inquiry 
into Brahman. If that wore not intended, those (sub¬ 
sidiaries) would not be indicated ; hence, prudent inquirers 
would not set out on the inquiry into Brahman any more 
than on the examination of the teeth of a crow* Then* 
verily, Brahman and the knowledge thereof could not be 
the thorns and the benefit; for, being opposed to the 
concept "Iwhich Is not (known to be) superimposed* 
in respect of such an object, the validity of the Yedantas 
would be unintelligible; as for senses other than the one 
desired to be declared, such as figurative senses that may 
serve one's engaging in rites, or serve in Incantations in the 
same way as (the syllable) hum etc,* these are possible 
of apprehension* even in dependence on the injunction to 
study one's own section of the Veda- Hence, the primacy 
of the u desire to know,” which indicates both doubt and 
benefit, Is here intended both by the words and by the 
sentence (as a whole). Nor can that (word jijflum) 
signify what is begun, so that the word 11 then; 1 ' which is 
in proximity thereto, may also be taken to mark what is 
begun ; for, it is not that which is treated (in every section). 
Brahman-knowledge, which qualifies the desire to know, may t 
however, be what is begun# And that toe does not connect 
with the word then/' because there is no primacy for 
that (Btahman-kmowledgel Nor is the desire to know 
ifijimm) the same as inquiry (mlmUmsa^ so that, like 
the treatise on yoga, it may be what is begun; the word 
mi maqi$n t —being derived with the termination but 

not in the sense of desire, according to the (aphorism)* 5 
man-badha ete. s either from the root mUn, to measure, with 
the addition of an n * or from the root mein, to reverence, 
signifies an inquiry that commands respect * while 
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the word " jijdRsB" signifies “ desire to know Desire 
to know” Is indeed whet starts one on the “ inquiry 
Nor can that which starts be identical with that which 
is started, that relationship (of starter and started) being 
unintelligible where they are one. Nor is it proper to 
assume some other sense (for a word) when its own sense 
is intelligible, as that will be an undue extension. Hence 
it is wall said : “ because the desire to know ... cannot be 
what is begun.'’ 

Now, why may not tho word eth& have the sense of 
auspicious ness ? Thus, tho aphorism comes to mean that 
the desire to know Brahman is to be undertaken every 
day as causing auspicloudness. To this he says; and 
‘auspiciousness’ has no syntactical relation with the meaning 
of the sentence.” It is tho meaning of a word that, verily, 
has syntactical relation with the meaning of the sentence; 
and that (former) is either expressed or implied. In this 
case, auspicious ness is not tho sense expressed or implied 
of the word offto, but something effected on the mere hearing 
of that word, as on hearing the sound of the drum (mfdaApo) 
or the conch. And in the use of words it is not seen that 
what is effected or recalled (by a word) has any syntactical 
relation with the meaning of the sentence: this is the mean¬ 
ing. (Objection): is not the won! utha used here and there 
to signify auspicious ness ¥ And there would also be conflict 
with the text of the traditional Code, which says ; The two 
words Om and titka burnt out of yore from the throat 
of Brahman; hence both are auspicious.” (Reply); to 
this he says ; “ Indeed, the word * alba,’ only when used in 
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another seme, can bring about auspiciousness by the {mere} 

sound of it h+ The word atha, used in the sense of 
immediate succession etc,* produces suspiciousness, like 
the sound of the flute* the lyre ate., by the sound* i.& t by 
the mere hearing of it, and thus helps, to bring about au^pi- 
ciousness, like the sight of the pitcher of water brought for 
a different purpose* Thus, there is no conflict with the text 
of the traditional Code. Therefore, the sen^e of immediate 
succession being there, the sense of auspiciousness too 
(is secured) by the mere bearing: this is the meaning. 

Be this so. The word atha may depend on an 
antecedent factor, even without having the sense of if im¬ 
mediate succession". This is how: a question may be 
raised with reference to this vary word «Ma— fci Is this 
word ntha (used in the sense of) 1 immediate succession p 
or [atha) "what is begun 5 ?* 1 Horm the word atha 
occurring in the interrogative eta tea an alternative view 
after stating a preliminary view, with reference to the 
atha occurring earlier. Of that (second) word, 11 imme* 
diate succession 1 * is not the sense, since it is separated 
from the earlier occurring word by the statement of £he 
preliminary view, Nor is there non-dependence on the 
foregoing (wordh For if there were no dependence on that, 
that (word) would nofc be the content of this fintcrrogativeJ, 
and consequently the disjunction, not referring to the same 
content, would be unintelligible. Never does it happen (that 
one asks): 11 Is the self eternal or Is the intellect non- 
eternal ? ** Hence, even without the sense of '* immediate 
succession,* 1 why should it not be that the word atha 
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doponds on what goaa before f To this he says : “ and refe¬ 
rence to what has gone before does not in effect, differ from 
immediate succession." This is the meaning; we prefer 
the sense of " immediate succession '* not because of eager¬ 
ness, but rather in order to secure some antecedent factor, 
which will serve as the cause of the desire to know 
Brahman- Since that (sense) results even on the view that 
the word at ha is dependent on what goes before, any 
eagerness of ours to fix the sense of that word as 
“ immediate succession ” would be in vain. That is here 
expressed by the words : 11 in effect/’ But, in reality, it is 
in stating another view, that there is dependence on what 
goes before i and since, here, there is no statement 
of an alternative view, by elimination, N immediate 
succession" alone is left as the sense; this is the 
correct view* 

Let "immediate succession" be the sensei what 
of it? To this he says: "And when the meaning is 
immediate succession etc. Immediate succession is to 
be declared here not to something or other, since 
that results oven without any statement. A person does 
something, necessarily after doing something else- Nor 
do we see any benefit—seen or unseen -from im¬ 
mediate succession algae. Hence, there must be declared 
immediate succession to that, without which the desire 
to know Brahman would not be, and in the presence 
of which it would certainly be generated. That is hero 
mentioned in the words: 14 something which has goun 
before to which the desire to know Brahman too invariably 
relates." 
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Now. here, what is dUtiactiva la immediate nuccee- 
sum to a knowledge of ritual. No; for. even prior to 
* deS,re to k "° w R»H«ioua Duty, desire to know 

Bo this 00. Of the desire to knew Brahman, as of the 
desire to know Religions Duty (dkoreio), there may be 
immediate succession to the study of on.-, own section of 
die Veda because of compatibility, .loco Brahman, like 
Religions Duty, is known on tb. sole authority of 
Scnphito. That pot boing known, there doe, 
fcnae cognition of its own content (**, Religion Duty 
and Brahman); and the apprehension of it (Scripture) 
fallow* necessarily even from the rule as to study : ‘“one 
should study one’s own section of the Veda.” Hence im¬ 
mediate succession to the study of the Veda alone h the 
meaning of the word at ha, even in the case of the desire to 
know Brahman. To this he say* - “ Immediate succession to 
he study of one’s own Veda is however common - to the 
desire to know Religious Duty as well os to the desire to know 
rabra&n. And hen, by the words "ones own Veda 11 
referring to the content, the content thereof, »ti. t study, 
|mp]>ed. And this (succession) being understood even from 
the aphorism Then, therefore, the toil. to know Religious 
Dv **' the present aphorism need not bo begun at all ■ for 
the word dh«r ma (used in the above sptra) implies' the 
enrire sense of the Vedas, and Brahman, like Religious 
uty, being equally the sense of the Vedas, the teaching 
about immediate succession to the study of the Veda 
applies equals ( to both). thifl i3 the me&niag 

Now the objection is raised: “Now. hero, what is 
diehner,.." 0( ,b„ iosi „ to know B „ hm . n , n " 
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Brahman ie intelligible in respect of one who has studied 
the Vedanta. And there is the rule of immediate sue* 
cession in respect of the cutting of the heart etc., 
because, there, the sequence is intended to bo declared; 
but here no similar sequence is intended to be declared ; 
for there is no authority for the relationship of sub¬ 
sidiary and principal or of eligibility of the person 
(already) eligible as between the desire to know Reli¬ 
gious Duty and Brahman. 

to the desire to know Religious Duty '* is immediate 
succession to a knowledge of ritual This is its meaning : 
through the express, statement of the instrumental case 
“They desire to know by sacrifice" etc., sacrifice etc. 
are applied to the knowledge of Brahman as its sub¬ 
sidiaries ; for, knowledge alone is primary as the object 
of desire, and other things which are not primary have 
to be related to what is primary. Even here, sacrifice etc. 
are not subsidiary to the production of the knowledge of 
the meaning of the sentence, since the latter is produced 
by the sentence itself. Nor does it stand to reason that the 
sentence requires ritual as an auxiliary ; for, in him who 
knows the connection of words and their senses, com¬ 
prehends the true nature of the principles regulating the 
use of sounds, who keeps in mind the relationships of 
subsidiary and principal, earlier and later, among things, 
and the requirements of expectancy, proximity and 
compatibility, there is seen the unhindered production of 
the knowledge of the meaning of the sentence, even though 
he baa net performed any rites. Or, if it did not arise, there 
would be no knowledge of the meaning of proscriptive 
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and prohibitory texts* and there would result the failure of 
the observances and avoidances, which are the sense of 
those (texts). If from the knowledge of them arose their 
observance and avoidance, there would bo reciprocal depen¬ 
dence. in that that (knowledge) being existent* there is 
observance and avoidance of their sense* while from them 
(the observance and avoidance) there h the knowledge 
thereof. Nor is it admissible that the Vedanta texts 
alone depend on ritual for tbo comprehension of their sense* 
and not other sentences; for T there is no special cause. 

Now, those whose intellect- are impure to start with 
cannot from the first understand the validity of the identity 
asserted by the text "That thou art*' between the 
jtm denoted by the 14 thou> M whose nature is that of 
agent and onjoyer, and the supreme self denoted by the 
11 that/' whose nature is eternally pure* intelligent and 
indifferent, because of the certainty that there is lack of 
compatibility (between the denotations of the two terms)* 
But those of pure intellect, whose internal impurities hava 
undergone attrition by means of sacrifices, gifts, austerities 
and fasting, and who are endowed with faith, having 
understood the compatibility (of 1 that ,+ and 11 thou r \ 
will understand their identity. If this be urged, then, of the 
ascertainment of compatibility, which is the cause of the 
valid knowledge* do you resolve to say that it comes from 
ritual, which ia itself not a means of valid knowledge 
(prftfna$ra)i or that ritual too is a means of valid knowledge, 
in addition to perception etc,? If the ascertainment of 
compatibility is effected by reasoning unopposed to the 
Vedanta and basod on it T there is no need for rituah 
Hence, having apprehended the jlva'n nature to be that of 
the supreme self, through knowledge of the nature of 
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hearing texts like That then art/ 1 and confirmed it by 
reasoning based thereon t there results intuition of Brahman 
through the contemplation—otherwise known as hhuvanu — 
of that (truth)« practised for long and unintormittently \ 
sacrifice etc. serve in this (contemplation). As is said: 
“But that (discipline of mental functioning) practised for 
tong, unintermitteufly and with fiatk&rm is the sore means 
(of realising the truth) +1 ^ Continence, austerity, faith, sacri¬ 
fice etc. are the saikUra s* Hence it is the Scripture says : 

Knowing that alone, the wise brahmin should perform 
contemplation IprajimV'^ Having known through testi¬ 
mony aided by argumentation, one is to betake oneself 
to contemplation. Here, some say that for sacrifice etc,* 
there is utility through their destroying imparities that 
are the foes of beatitude. Others say it is through 
purifying the person (that they are useful). It is the 
person purified by sacrifice etc., who, verily, by the con¬ 
templation of Brahman practised with devotion and 
unintermittontly for a long time* plucks out by the root al) 
the impressions of beginningless Nescience; thence, the 
inner self becomes clear, pure and bright. Hence it is that 
the traditional Code says: ""One creates Lhe capacity to 
attain Brahman through the mah&yajnas {brahma-yttjfia t 
de. a-i/Qjtla, ptir-vajiln etcJ and through sacrifices/' and " Ho, 
for whom there have been these forty and eight purificatory 
ceremonies' 1 - Yet others say of ritual that its service to 
Brahiuan-knywledge is through the discharge of the three 
obligations. There is p indeed, the traditional Code to this 
effect; Having discharged the three obligations, one is to 
set one's mind on release/ 1 * Others* however, say that 
the various rites, though enjoined with reference to their 
respective results, yet, because of texts like 4 ‘ That the 
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brahmins seek to know through the stud? of the Veda*, 
through sacrifice etc., ' are subsidiary to the contemplation 
of Brahman, through the relation of sai^yoga-pjihaktva 
(two-in-one ness), just as the khntlirn (ebony) wood, while 
serving ihe purpose of the sacrifice (in the capacity of 
sacrificial stake), serves also to bring about virility 
(to the sacrificed; for the principle is " when one 
subsetves two ends, (the relation is) aamt/oga-prthaktcn ".' c 
Hence too the aphorism of the great sage UJadarSyarjal: 
"Because of the Scriptural text about sacrifice etc,, 
there is need of all (in the contemplation of Brahman), 
as in the case of a borae.” ’* (The word) ** all” 
means sacrifice, gifts, austerities etc,; there is need of 
the^c for the contemplation of Brahman; this is the 
meaning. Hence, whichever be the authority, Scripture 
ate*, or the aphorism of the great sago, in any case, it is 
contemplation of Brahman as united to sacrifice etc,, and 
possessed of the three properties (devotion, length of time 
and non-intermission), that is efficient to bring about 
intuition of Brahman, otherwise known as release, through 
the dost rue lion of begi am ngless Nescience and its impres¬ 
sions ; for this purpose, rites ought to be observed. Nor 
can these be observed, in the absence of the knowledge of 
the many different forms of rites in respect of their 
consequences seen and unseon, of things in relation to thorn 
as inherent or as remote causes, of the elements which 
are taught directly or obtained by transfer, of the host of 
subsidiaries ending with sequence Urama), as also of the 
different persons eligible for the respective rites/ 1 Nor 
does that knowledge result without a critical study of the 
inquiry Lute Religious Duty. Hence it has been well said : 
what is distinctive is immediate succession to a knowledge 
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of ritual 11 It ia, verily* by the knowledge of ritual that 
there results for the contemplation of Brahman the 
co-operation of ritual 

This he refutes: “ No/" Why (not)? "For; even 
prior" to the knowledge of ritual, ' the desire to know 
Brahman is intelligible in respect of one who has studied the 
Vedanta ** 

This is the underlying idea: it is said that rites are 
needed for the purpose of Brahman-Contemplation, other¬ 
wise known as bhUumfi. We ask here ** in what way are 
rites needed?" Is it for the (production of the) effect, 
just as for the affneya and other (rites) there Is need of the 
samit (a subsidiary rite) in order to produce the final 
unseen result tparumu- 'pllrmh which in favourable to 
long-delayed fruit! Or* is it in respect of its own existence* 
like the requirement of the material—the purotfutfa cut 
into two* and the deity—jl^m? Not for the effect, 
that cannot stand examination. It is thus : it has to be 
admitted of the contemplation of Brahman that it effects 
intuition of the nature of Brahman. That may be a 
product, as the ball (of flour) is produced by mixing it into 
a paste; a modification, as rice from pounding; something 
purified* like the mortar etc + by sprinkling;" something 
attained, as milk by milking. Firstly, it is not a product. 
The intuition of Brahman produced by Bmhuian-coutem- 
platiou doe* not* verily* result in the same way as perception 
of the pot sic.* which are produced by the senses etc., differ¬ 
ent from the pot etc., inert by nature; for* Brahman* not be¬ 
ing illumined in dependence on another* the intuition thereof 
is of its own nature, eternal and production ia not intelligible 
in that case. Any intuition different therefrom* brought 
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about by contemplation, te infected with doubt, like an 
imagmed idea, end hence cannot bo valid • f or , j t t s fleen ot 
tlmt k.nd (of ideal oven with that ^contemplation) ns acees- 
seny, that it is often i„ constant The (apparently) direct 
experience of a lire with huge flames, as the result of the 
contemplation of a (wrongly) inferred fire, by one whose 
body is extremely benumbed with intense cold, does not. 
verily, accord with other valid knowledge, this non-accord 
being seen extensively- Hence, since there is not the effect 

characteristic of valid intuition, ritual is not needed in the 

generation (of any result) by contemplation. And for 
Brahman, who is immutably eternal and al!-pervasive, 
modification, purification or attainment cannot result 
through contemplation. 

Be this so. Let not the intuition of Brahman result, 
m the way of generation etc., from contemplation. 
Purification, however, may come about through the removal 
of the veil of the two-fold indeterminable Nescience, as the 
rhmtetute concealed by the curtain is manifested through 
the raising of the curtain by the stagehand. Herein lies 
the use of ritual. Hut there is this much of difference: 
on the raising of the curtain, the disease becomes the 
obiect of immediate perception to the audience. Here, 
however, the bare removal of the veil of Nescience is 
* , i* generated, and nothing else, since intuition of 
, ralim&n cannot bo generated, the nature of Brahman 
being eternal, Here, wo ask: - What is this Brabman- 
contcmplaticm I ’ Is It a succession of whatever fi 
apprehended trough verbal testimony T or a succession of 

“ iMd lhr0Q8h ,v * iid > «**i t«ti. 

’ b * * ft whmu,vu , vw 
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through verbal testimony, then, even if practiced repeatedly 
it cannot remove Nescience, It is the ascertainment of 
truth and the repetition thereof that root out error with 
its impression?, not the repetition of doubt, nor the 
repetition of the cognition of what is general- The 
cognition "post or man 11 or * + a tall big object,” even if 
repeated a hundred times, cannot lead to the certitude that 
it is but a man* unless there Is specific cognition. 

Now, it has been said that the jrm's true nature as 
the supreme self having been apprehended through 
cognition of the nature of hearing, it is confirmed by 
(cognition) of the nature of reasoning. Hence, con¬ 
templation of the nature of a succession of indubitable 
cognitions based on (valid) verbal testimony is, as assisted 
by ritual, the cause of the destruction of the two-fold 
Nescience. Nor can this achieve that destruction without 
bringing about experience of Brahman, Error, which is of the 
nature of immediate experience* can hi removed only by true 
knowledge of the nature of immediate experience, not by a 
mediate presentation; for, it is seen that immediate presenta¬ 
tions Like confusion of direction, the circle of fire, the moving 
trees (as seen when one is oneself moving!, anil the water 
in the mirage are removed only by immediate presentations 
in the nature of true cognitions of the directions etc. 
Confusion of direction etc, are not, verily, removed by the 
ascertainment of the directions etc- obtained through 
verbal testimony, inference etc* Hence, what is to be desired 
is the intuition of the denotation of the "thott Si as of the 
nature of the denotation of the 11 that". Only thus and not 
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otherwise can there be cessation of the intuition of the 
denotation of the thou " as subject to suffering, grief etc. 
This intuition does not, verily, result from verbal testimony, 
even though accompanied by inquiry, but from perception, 
that {intuition) being the invariable result of that (perception) 
atone, a« otherwise it would follow that a banyan shoot could 
grow even from a hi(aj ci-seed. Hence, it stands to reason 
that the internal organ perfected by the contemplation of 
the meaning of sentences of indubitable import, manifests, 
of the immediately experienced denotation of the “thou," 
its nature as the denotation of the “ that.” through negating 
the various conditioned forms of the former. Nor is this 
experience itself of the nature of Brahman. in which cafe it 
could not be generated : rather, it is a particular psychosis 
Wtt») of the internal organ itself, having Brahman for its 
content. Nor with this does Brahman become other-illu¬ 
mined, Because Brahman is illumined by verbal testimony, 
it does not, verily, become noa-aelf-lllurained. Indeed, that 
which is free from all adjuncts is declared to bo self-efful¬ 
gence, not that which is conditioned too. As the revered 
commentator, verily, says: “now, this is not invariably a 
non-object Nor is there freedom from all adjuncts in 

the Intuition of Brahman, though a psychosis of the 
internal organ, for, it {the intuition) is known to be an 
adjunct opposed both to itself and to other adjuncts, 
being itself on the brink of destruction. Otherwise U.e, t 
it it were not united to intelligence as art adjunct), of 
the psychosis of the interna) organ, itself non-inteiligent, 
self-illumination would be unintelligible, in the absence of 
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th© reflection of intelligence, and hence it Could not Intuit*. 
Nor is this invalid as an imagined idea, like the intuition 
of the (erroneously) inferred and contemplated fire, for, there 
the nature of fire is mediate, whereas here, there is even 
from the first, immediate experience of the jim, whose 
nature is that of Brahman made impure by adjunct?. The 
attributes of purity, intelligence etc. do not in truth go 
beyond that {i\e., are not different from that). It is the 
jfr*a himself that, when free from adjuncts, is said to he 
Brahman, whose nature is purity ■ intelligence etc* !Nor in 
freedom from the respective adjuncts something other 
than that. Therefore, just as through the sense of hearing, 
aided by the impressions brought about by the repeti¬ 
tion of the knowledge gained from the science of music* 
one experiences directly the different notes, $a$ja eta, in 
their different cadences, even so the jtva through the inters 
nat organ, aided by the impressions brought about by the 
repetition of the moaning of the V edict a texts, experience? 
it? own nature as Brahman. 

If it be said that there is need of ritual for contempla¬ 
tion in respect of the generation of the psychosis of the 
internal organ, i.e,, intuition of Brahman,, no (we reply), 
for, co-operation with ritual is unintelligible, since there 
is no co-presence of contemplation and the observance 
of ritual. Nor, verily, can be* who from text? like w That 
thou art indubitably understands the one self, ether 
than the body, whose nature is purity, intelligence and 
indifference, who is endowed with non-agency etc.* who 
is devoid of canotions like brahmin etc., understand 
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eligibility (for himself) in respect of ritual. He who is 
not fit (to understand such a eligibility), how can he be 
an agent or (even) an eligible person ? 

It may be said that though the truth is ascertained, 
activity conditioned by error is seen to continue; for 
example, though it is known for certain that sugar is 
sweet, yet there is the continued experience of bitter 
taste for him whose sense is affected by bite, for he 
tastes sugar, spits it out and thus abandons it. Hence, 
there b the observance of ritual because of the continuance 
of the impressions of Nescience; and its destruction 
by that to which knowledge is the auxiliary will therefore be 
intelligible. Nor may it be asked: “How can ritual, itself 
of the nature of Nescience, destroy Nescience t And of its 
destroyer, ritual, whence the destruction f " For, instances 
are extensively seen of entities which destroy them' 
selves and utber; of the same class as themselves ; for 
example, (goat's) milk digests itself and other milk, 
poison cures other poison as well as Itself, the dust 
uf the olearing-nut mixed with muddy water precipitates 
both itself and the mud and makes the water clear ; even 
so, ritual, though of the nature of Nescience, drives away 
other Nescience and itself departs. 

To thb it is naid : true; through frequently repeated 
texts beginning with “ Existence alone, this was in 
tho beginning, dear one" and ending with “That thou 
art." as aided by Brahman-inquiry, there is the 
dawn uf true indubitable knowledge of the inner 
self, as different from the bodies etc., the material 
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cause of which in beginningless Nescience ; in spite of this, 
there is the continuance of notions of transmigrations and 
consequent empirical usage, because of the continuance of the 
impressions of Nescience •, yet, the wise one, who holds 
these empirical usages and notions to fee fictitious, does not 
have faith in them, just as he whose sense is affected by 
bile does not have faith in the bitterness of sugar, though 
he spits it out and abandons it. And thus, one who has 
ascertained that the totality of aot, agent, means, tnodits 
operand* and fruit is not real how can he be eligible to 
aot? He who knows them (to be real), he, verily, is 
the eligible one. Else, it would be difficult to avoid the 
eligibility even of beasts, srfldras etc. In the section 
treating of ritual, he who knows the varieties of act, 
agent etc- is considered to be the tn&n who knows. Hence 
it is that the revered commentator describes the sacred 
teaching as having reference to one characterised by 
Nescience. Therefore, just as in reapedt of the riijastiua 
to bo performed by those who have the conceit of belong¬ 
ing to the caste of kings, there is no eligibility for those 
who have the conceit of belonging to the brahmin or 
vaivya caste, even so in respect of ritual to be performed 
by those who have the conceit of distinctions like double 
birth, agent, aot. means etc., there is no eligibility for those 
who have no such conceit. Nor is the Vaidic ritual, per¬ 
formed by one, ineligible though skilled, capable of bearing 
fruit, any more than the vuis'i/antomo performed by brahmins 
or ksatriyas. Therefore, in respect of rites which have a 
visible result, he who has capacity and engages therein 
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may obtain the fruit, that being seen. In respect of rites 
with an invisible result, however, the fruit which is known 
only from the sacred teaching cannot go to him who is 
not eligible ; hence, ritual is not required in the perfor¬ 
mance of contemplation* 

Be this so- Just as, in respect of prescribed acts 
the eligibility for which includes the conceit of being 
human, there is no eligibility for one devoid of 
that conceit, even so, in respect of prohibitions, on 
the ground that Eho^e who are eligible are (those that 
have the conceit of being) human, there would be no 
eligibility for those devoid of that conceit, as in the case 
of beasts etc. Hence, such a person observing what is prohi¬ 
bited would not Incur sin T any more than the lower animals j 
thus would result the transgression of the law/ (To tfaie 
objection we reply) not ao. This one (who attains 
realisation even in the present life) is not wholly devoid 
of the conceit that he is human ; rather does that 
conceit continue in him in slight traces, through the con¬ 
tinuance of [he impress ions of Nescience/ It has been said 
thru, considering what continues to be illusory, he has no 
faith in it Us real). What follows therefrom if this be so T 
This follows therefrom. He who has faith in prescriptions 
la eligible, not he who has no faith* Hence, ho who has no 
faith in the conceit of being human etc M is not eligible in 
respect of the sacred teaching of prescriptions* Hence too the 
traditional Code says The oblation or gift offered without 
faith etc. The sacred teaching of prohibitions, however, 
does not stand in need of faith ; it functions, rather* only in 
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respect of a human being who directs himself to a forbidden 
act. Hence, even ho, who has apprehended the truth about 
Brahman with faith, as much a* he who is bound in the? 
migratory cycle, incurs sin by acting in transgression of 
prohibitions; therefore, there is not the acceptance of 
a doctrine involving the transgression of the law. Hence, 
contemplation does not require ritual in respect of it* 
effect. 

Hence too (it is) not (required) even in respect of the 
origination of contemplation; (for), it has been said that 
there is no eligibility for ritual after the generation of 
indubitable knowledge through verbal testimony. Thus 
too Scripture says: M Not by ritual nor by offspring nor 
by wealth, but by renunciation alone do they enjoy 
immortality/* 

Are these rites then entirely without any use here? 
Then would texts like u They seek to know by sacrifice 
be contradicted, No (we reply), for, rites like sacri¬ 
fice are remote auxiliaries. It is thus; that self* 
by study of the Veda, i.e. t by constant study of one's 
own Vedai the brahmins seek to know, i.*., they desire 
to know, not that they do know. Though in fact know¬ 
ledge is primary (as compared with the desire thorefor), 
yet T since in the wonl, it is the meaning of the stem (as 
compared with the suffix), it is subsidiary, while desire, 
being the meaning of the suffix, is primary; and activity 
relates to what is primary. When oue says Bring the 
king's man/' one does not. verily, bring the king, who, 
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though primary in fact, is yet subsidiary in the word, as 
the qualification of "'man,” but that which is primary in 
the worih i.c + * the man himself. Thus, of sacrifice* as of 
the study of the Veda, there is prescription a* the means 
to desire- So too of the austerity, which eons is in in not 
eating. Not eating as and how one desires r that alone is 
austerity. He who eats what is good and pure in modera¬ 
tion, in him indeed, there is desire to know Brahman* 
not in one who never eats, as the latter will but die. Nor 
does austerity consist in the observance of fasts like the 
Oaudrnyapa wince, fur that kind of person, disturbance of 
the equilibrium of humours will result. 

The obligatory rites purify the person by destroying 
sina {already) incurred. Thus too Scripture says; "He, 
verily, i n the Stmayajin (one who please* the self) who 
knows 1 by this is purified this part (body) of mine* by 
this is my body made to grow/ " 1 Tho word* " by this " 
refer tq the sacrifice etc* of the context. The traditional 
Code too says; He for whom there have been these forty 
and eight purificatory ceremonies (sacrifice being included 
among them )/ 1 The following Atharvapa text too shows 
the rise of knowledge, only in that ignorant person of 
purified intellect in whom the desire to know has arisen 
through the attrition of impurities by the observance of 
rites, obligatory and occasioned: "Being of purified 
intellect, he* then, sees the parties* (Brahman) through con¬ 
templation / 1 The traditional Code too says: “ Knowledge 
arises in persona from the consumption of aia through 
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rites etc. It is nettled that obligatory rites destroy 
incurred sin and thereby purify the person- when the 
subsidiariness of obligatory rites to the generation of know¬ 
ledge is thus intelligible, it is not proper to m&ko out 
direct subeidiariness by the principle of two-in-oneness, 
as that would lead to prolixity of assumptions. It Lb 
thus; from the observance of obligatory rites merit it 
generated; thence sin ceases; it is that (sin) which makes 
impure the sotfro, iw., the intellect* through errors of the 
nature of the cognition oF eternity, purity, pleasure etc., 
in the migratory cycle, which by nature is transient, impure 
and miserable; bonce, on the cessation of sin, the door 
of perception and reasoning being opened, one knows 
unhindered the impermanence, impurity and misery of the 
migratory cycle, through perception and inference; thence 
arises renunciation consisting in non-attachment thereto; 
thence grows the desire to remove it; thence one seeks 
the means to remove it; hearing that knowledge of the 
true nature of the seif is the means to be sought, one 
desires to know that; thence, in the order of hearing 
tatudjj etc., one knows it. Thus, it stand* to reason 
that rites are remote auxiliaries in respect of the genera¬ 
tion of knowledge, through the purification of sattva, 
i-c- the intellect. This same sense is repeated in 
the BhaftarndgUtl ‘ For the silent ona who wants to 
achieve yoffu, ritual is said to be the cause; for him 
who has achieved yoga, equanimity is said to be the 
cause 11 
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This being; so, he, who, though not performing rites, 
is yet of purified intellect, because of rites performed in a 
prior existence, and has non-attachment generated in him 
through the realisation of the essentia' worthlessness of 
the migratory cycle, for him there is no need for the 
observance of ritual which servos to bring about non-attach¬ 
ment, that having resulted even through the observance of 
ritual in a prior existence. It is with reference to sticb 
foremost among men that Scripture sets out: H Or, if others 
wise, let him renounce oven from the student's order of 
life." ’ That is hero said ; " even prior " t 0 the knowledge 
of ritual " desire to know Brahman is intelligible in 
respect of one who has studied the Vedanta.’* Hence it h, 
that for one in the student’s order of life, them are no 
obligations for the discharge of which rites wuuld have 
to be performed* In conformity with this, the statement 
“ He who is bom a brahmin is born with three obligations " 
should be explained as relating to those who become 
house-holders. Otherwise the Scripture ,J Or, if otherwise, 
from the student’s order of life ** would be contradicted. 
The discharge of obligations, even by the house-holder, 
is only for the purification of the intellect. The statements 
about what is prescribed when one dies of old age, 
about being reduced to ashes and about the final rite 
lantyetfi) relate to thqso ignorant ones who are inertly fixed 
in the observance of ritual, not to those Learned ones who 
know the true self. Hence, the word stkii connotes 
immediate succession to that, in the absence of which 
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non attachment in indicated fo» essential). Hence it i» that 
Scripture says : “The day on which there is non-attachment, 
that very day one is to renounce.' 1 The words of censure 
have in view the person of impure intellect. Ho of impure 
intellect desiring release but not setting about the means 
thereto, because of laziness, verily, fails to observe 
oven the obligatory and occasioned rites characteristic: 
of the house-holder’s life, and goes on the downward path 
with his ftoad of) sin increasing every instant; this is the 
sense. 

Be this so. Lot it be that there is no sequence either 
by direct statement or by sense; why should there nut 
he a sequence authorised by the text the position 

(&fA£ttn) the principal (mi ikhya) or procedure {pravfiti) ? ; 
To this he says: H for. there is no authority for the relation¬ 
ship of subsidiary and principal" Between subsidiaries, 
like the samii sacrifice, and principal rites, like the 
iiym\,a, which are known to contribute towards a single 
result, which are defined by a singte result, which are 
comprehended by a single procedural text/' which are to 
he performed by a single eligible person, and which are 
related to the same period—full or new moon, sequence 
results of necessity, because of the impossibility of their 
simultaneous performance; and since it is necessary to 
determine the particular kind of sequence, text, (position) 
etc. are capable of fixing the variety thereof. Whore, 
however, there is no relationship of subsidiary and principal, 
nor even definition by a single e.igjble person, as in 
the case of the aattrya, arya-naya, pru'Hpatua and other 
such rites, there in no nee 1 for any particular sequence ; 
and, hence, text etc. are of no authority as fixing a 
particular sequence, though some (particular sequence) is 
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unavoidably understood (because of the impossibility of 
pronouncing &H three at the same time). Nor is there any 
authority each as direct statement or the like for a 
relationship of subsidiary and principal, as between the 
desire to know Religious Duty and the desire to know 
Brahman. 

Now, there is aeon a rule of sequence, even where there 
is no relationship of subsidiary and principal, as in the case 
of the milk-pail IgodoAaeoh which secures a human goal/* 
in relation to the subsidiaries of the darsrapUtrmmilsa 
sacrifice, or as in the case of the dar^apUrijamasa and 
the soma sacrifice mentioned In u H&vmg performed the 
darirapQrpamBaa, one should perform the soma sacrifice/ 1 
which do not stand in the relationship of subsidiary and 
principal* To this he says: since there La no authority 
even for the relationship ik of eligibility of the person 
(already) eligible": this is the construction. It Is for 
the person who* as desiring heaven, is eligible for the 
darrapUrzamuftaj that, as desiring cattle, there is eligibility 
for the milk-pail in connection with the water-sprink¬ 
ling. a subsidiary of the darsrapErnamUm rite. The milk- 
pail is notp indeed, capable of producing cattle directly 
without operating in some way. Nor is there Scriptural 
mention of its entering into any other operation, in which 
case it would fall outside the order of subsidiaries of that 
(dars'apUr^amUsa). it does, however, appear as dependent 
on the water-sprinkling rite* because of its contiguity 
thereto In “ With a cup one is to sprinkle water \ with 
the milk-pail, one who desires cattle/' and because of the 
suitability of that for the sprinkling of water. Hence, 
because of the dependence of the milk-pail on the water- 
sprinkling! which is a subsidiary to the sacrifice, it Is 
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There is also difference in the fruit and the object 
of the desire to know. Prosperity is the fruit of the 
knowledge of Religious Duty, and it depends on obser¬ 
vance ■ but the knowledge of Brahman has beatitude 
as its fruit; and it does not depend on any other 


concluded that, though contributory (only) to a human goal, 
it belongs to a sequence, through the sequence of that 
{subsidiary). Such sequence as exists between the srtma 
(sacrifice) and the i>fi idars’apUnstamcSsa} should be known 
to have been refuted (in its application to the present 
case), even by the refutation of direct statement. 60 

Even if the relationship of subsidiary and princi¬ 
pal or the eligibility of the person eligible be absent, 
sequence may be intended, when defined by the same 

result, as among the six sacrificial rites —hgneya etc,,_ all 

defined by the one end, attainment of heaven; or, if 
Religious Duty be a part of the Brahman desired to be 
known, then, just as sequence is intended among the 
four chapters of the Brahma-sUtras, each of which treats 
of some aspect of the Brahman taught in all the four, 
which are mutually related by the non-difference of that 
which is desired to be known, even so, here too, sequence 
may be intended as between the desires to know Religious 
Duty and Brahman, because of being objects of a single 
desire to know. And neither of these (conditions) Is here 
present ; thus ho says: There is also difference in the 
fruit and the object of the desire to know.’' He analyses 
the difference in the fruit: " Prosperity is the fruit of the 
knowledge of Religious Duly.* 1 since the desire to know 
» in fact dependent on knowledge las its content), the 
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observance. Helicons L j uty„ the object of the desire 
to know, has to come into existence, and does not 
exist at the time of knowing* because it is dependent 
on the activity of the person- But here the object of 
the desire to know is the existent Brahman, which, 
being eternally existent! does not depend on human 
activity. There is also difference in the operation 
of the text. That text, which defines Heligious 
Duty* instructs a person only by engaging him 
in an activity- The text dealing with Brahman, 
however, merely instructs the person: since the know¬ 
ledge is to be produced from the text, the person is not 
directed (to activity) in respect of knowledge. As in 
the case of the knowledge of an object produced from 
the contact of the sense-organ with the object, so (te 
it here). 


words 11 fruit of knowledge 11 ma&n "fruit of the desire to 
know*; that b the idea- Nor is the difference of fruit 
one of nature alone ; there is difference even in the way 
in which they are brought about; banco he says: “ and it 
depends an observance.' The knowledge of Brahman does 
not need any other observance, except the continued repeti¬ 
tion of knowledge from verbal testimony, for, the co-pre- 
senee of rites, obligatory or occasioned, ha* already been 
refuted; this is the idea- 

He states the wholesale difference in tho object* de¬ 
sired to bo known: ** Religious Duty .. . has to come into 
existence" etc. Bhi wyafr is “what has to come into existence*'; 
the krtya termination signifies the agent {of the action)/' 
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What conies into existence has to be brought about by the 
operation of an operator, is dependent on that, and is hence 
non-existent prior to that, i.e., when it is known What 
exists is true j it is invariably real, not unreal at any time; 
this is the meaning. The difference between the objects 
desired to be known is not merely because of their nature, but 
aba because of differences in the operation of the respective 
means which convoy knowledge of them. Thus, he says : 
'‘There is also a difference in the operation of the text." 
The term codana here signifies Scriptural text (not merely 
an injunctive text), the general being secondarily implied by 
what denotes the particular. Ho analyses the difference in 
operation thus: “That teat which defines Religious Duty ” 
etc. In Scripture, which is of non-human origin, there is 
no room for commands etc., which are expressions of diffe¬ 
rent Forms of the human will; hence codanfi here means 
teaching. Hence it is said " The means of knowing that 
idharnui) is teaching." ' And that (teaching) relates to 
Mtfrmnl, U, human operations that are taught by 
itself, and also to the content thereof, i.e,, sacrifice etc,; 
sacrifice etc. are the content of since the opera¬ 

tion consisting in effort is determined in dependence on 
that (sacrifice etc.l, and since the word vi$aya (content) is 
derived from the root *iil, to bind (so that the content ia 
what the effort is bound to). (Scripture) makes known 
Religious Duty such as sacrifice etc., only as directing a 
person to them as means subserving his desires, through 
making known that operations and, through their 
channel, sacrifices are instrumental to wbat is desired ; 
not otherwise (does Scripture function). The teaching 
about Brahman, however, merely instructs the person, but 
does not instruct him as directing him to activity. Why f 
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Because knowledge free from the direction tc activity 
is produced by the teaching* 

Mow* It may be said: a person b taught Brahman by 
Vedanta texts like 11 The self is to be known/' ‘ which 
purport to be injunctive, only by directing him to the 
knowing activity* because of syntactical unity with that 
(apparently injunctive texs) \ hence, there is similarity of 
the teaching of Brahman to the teaching of Religious 
Duty, To this he says: M the person b not directed (to 
activity) in respect of the knowledge/' 

This ia what Ls intend ed; a person is not to be directed 
(tc activity) in respect of the intuition of Brahman, 
for* that* being of the nature of Brahman, is eternal and 
not to be produced; nor in respect of contemplation* 
for that being established, through observation of 
co-presence and co-absence, to be the cause of excellence 
in knowledge, cannot be the object of an injunction; 
nor in respect of knowledge through verbal testimony, since 
that too arises unhindered in him who has studied the 
Yedas, knows the words and their sense*, and understands 
the true principles governing knowledge gained through 
verbal testimony- As an example of this same he says : 

*' as in the case of thz knowledge of an object produced from 
the contact of the sense organ with the objeci/' He links 
up what b illustrated* in the word*: * so (is it litre).' Further, 
in those Vedanta texts, whose purport is to enjoin 
knowledge of the self, the ascertainment of the true 
nature of the self cannot be knowledge gained from verbal 
testimony; for- their purport would then bo not the tmo 
nature of the self, but injunctions to the knowledge 
thereof- That which ie their purport* that, verily, b 
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Therefore, something has to be stated, in immediate 
succession to which the desire to know Brahman is 
taught. This is the statement: discrimination of 
things eternal and non-eternal; non-attachment to the 
enjoyment of fruit here or hereafter; possession in 
abundance of calmness, equanimity and other such 
means; and desire for release. Where, indeed, these 
exist, even prior to a desire to know Religious Duty, 
and after that too, it is possible to desire to know 
Brahman and also to know ; not in their absence. 
Therefore, by the word "then" is taught "immediate 
succession" to possession in abundance of the means 
stated before, 


their significance. Kor does ascertainment of the true 
nature of what is taught result even from that, the purport 
of which is something eke, on the ground that knowledge 
depends on what is known and stands in need of it ; 
foT, this (dependence) is intelligible even through super- 
imposition tbs knowledge need not be of the true 

nature of what is known). Hence it is settled that the 
Vedanta has not for purport an injunction to knowledge. 

The present topic is concluded thus : “Therefore, some¬ 
thing has to be Stated " etc. That in the absence of which 
there would be no desire to know Brahman, that in the 
presence of which, however, that (desire) becomes certainly 
existent: this is the sense. He states it thus : " This it the 
statement: discrimination of things eternal and non-eternal " 
etc. The eternal, m?„ the inner self ; the non-eternal, i.e-, the 
body, organs, objects etc. If discrimination relating to these 
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be of the nature of certitude, Brahman being already known, 
the desire to know Brahman would be superfluous. Then, 
let it be that discrimination is bare knowledge, not certitude; 
that being so, it might be doubt, which is other than 
(truth and) error; that cannot bring about non-attachment; 
and not bringing that about, how can that be the cause 
of the desire to know Brahman? Hence it should be 
explained thus; as residing in things eternal and non¬ 
eternal, things eternal and non-eternal" means their 
attributes; "discrimination of things eternal and non- 
eternal means the discrimination of the substrates which 
are eternal and non-eternat, as also of their attributes. 
This is what is said: there need not be specific discrimina¬ 
tive knowledge of different substrates, eternal and 
non-eternal, in the form " this is true, eternal" M this is 
untrue, non-eternal"; one does determine certainly the 
difference between substrates in general, as also between 
their attributes, as eternal and non-eternal. To be eternal 
is to he true; that in which thiB iB, that is eternal, 
true; and thus, it is in the sphere of desire. To 
ho non-eternal is to be untrue; that in which Mm 
is, that is non-eternal, untrue; and thus, it j s not 
in the sphere of desire. Of these, which are experienced 
and constitute the spheres of the concepts " Thou *" and 

' I," the object and the subject, that which is established 

to be true, eternal and pleasant, that comes in the sphere 
of desire; that, however, which becomes non-eternal, 
untrue, encompassed by the throe-fold misery, that 19 to be 
abandoned; this discrimination of thing* eternal and non- 
eternal comes to him whose intellect has been purified by 
the rites performed whether in a prior existence or in this 
one, as shown by experience and reasoning, #or may 
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it be said that there is no such thing ns truth; for. in the 
absence of that, even untruth which has that (truth) 
as substrate would be unintelligible * further, even for the 
Nihilists* the Void itself b real Having thns considered 
wisely In the light of the experience and reasoning of the fore¬ 
most among men. having looked at himself, who with the 
rest of the animate world goes about migrating, constantly 
being bum and dying, 1 in the worlds from Satyaloka down 
to Avici, i» encompassed by the three kinds of misery and is 
tossed about helplessly on the waves of the migratory cycle 
through (all divisions of time from) the instant, the Tnuhurta 
(about an hour), the #Uma (three hourO, the day, the night, 
the fortnight;, the month, the season (two months), the 
half-year, the year, the UtiQii* the period of four y^as f the 
period of a Mann, the deluge and the great deluge (when 
even the primal elements are destroyed) up to the period 
of a principal creation and the intermediate creation, there 
arises (for him) a contemplation of the impermanence, 
impurity and miserable nature of this migratory world. 

From the contemplation arising from this kind of dis¬ 
crimination of things eternal and non-eternal, there results for 
him ° non-attachment to the enjoyment cf fruit hare or here¬ 
after AHha (literally, thing) means that which is sought, 
that is to say, fruit, Hon-attach mg at thereto is Indifference 
duo to the realisation of it as not worthy of enjoyment. 
Thence 1 the possession in abundance of calmness, equanimity 
and other such means. it \s w verily, the mind, which is 
intoxicated with the wine of passion and other impurities, 
that d I roots the organs to their respective objects p high and 
low, brings about various activities and their fruit in the 
nature of merit and demerit, and offers up the self as an 
obi at ion in the fearful fire of migration, which is a moss 
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of the flumes of manifold miseries. That mind, however, 
in, which the intoxication due to tho wine of passion eta.., 
has been put an end to by the perfecting of non-attachment 
gained by the repetition of the con to in plat ion (mentioned 
above), is subjugated, i.e., brought under control by tho 
seif. This subjugation of tho mind occasioned by non* 
attachment is called calmness (s*oma) or cas-tkOra^tamJna. 
And the subjugated mind is mads tit for application in 
respect of truth (i.e., to the investigation of truth); this 
its capacity is {dnma) equanimity, junt as it is understood 
that tho calm young bull is made fit to draw a plough, 
a cart etc. tn tho " etcetera’' (of the commentary} are 
included desire to abandon Uitiksu) objects, turning away 
iuparoti ) from them, and faith tsrflfhMil) in tho lruth. 
Hence it i* that Scripture says; “Hence, having become 
possessed of calmness, equanimity, turning away (from 
objects), the desire to abandon (them), and faith, one, seeing 
the self in the self alone, sees everything in the self."" 
Siimti-dam~*<li- 8 tldhana-x(imp(it is the possession of these 
means, calmness, equanimity etc., in an abundant degree. 
Thence arises the desire in bim for release from the 
bondage to the migratory oyole; hence he says; ‘and 
desire for release,” For this one, who has heard that tho 
knowledge of the eternally pure, intelligent and free Brahman 
is the cause of release, there comes the desire to know 
that even before, and (sometimes) after, the desire tn know 
Religious Duty; hence, the immediate succession is to 
them alone, not to the desire to know 'Religious 
Duty ; thus, he says: ‘ l when indeed, these" etc* Not 
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The word “ therefore ” signifies the reason.. Because 
in the Veda itself, texts, like " Therefore as her© the 
enjoyment acquired by an act perishes, even so, here¬ 
after, the enjoyment acquired through Religious Duty 
perishes," show that agnihotra etc., which are means 
to prosperity, have an impermanent fruit; and because 
it is shown that the supreme goal of man results from 
the knowledge of Brahman, by texts like ‘ One who 
knows Brahman attains Ihe supreme“; therefore, in 
immediate succession to the possession in abundance of 
the menus stated above, there should be the desire to 
know Brahman. 

merely the desire to know, be says, but knowledge itself 
results therefrom; "and also to know." Ho concludes; 
“ Therefore '* etc. 

Tbe word atah r ' which comes next in order is ox- 
plained thus: “The word ‘therefore" signifies the reason." 
This same souse of the reason connoted by " therefore" 
be explains thus: “Because in tha Veda itself’" etc. 
Hera, it is asked; true, there comes the desire to 
know Brahman after the possession in abundance of 
the means declared. But this itself is unintelligible, 
since non-attachment to the enjoyment of fruit here or 
hereafter is unintelligible. Fruit, being characterised as the 
object of desire, is what is known to be advantageous. 
Thera cannot he for him non-attachment to that which 
(itself) causes attachment. If it be said that there is 
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non-attachment even to pleasure, because of its association 
with pain, why, alas, should there not be attachment 
even to pain, because of its? association with pleasure ? 
Hence, one should, in accepting pleas ure T endeavour to 
remedy pain \ even If pain should come in unavoidably* 
it should be remedied and the pleasure alone enjoyed. 
This ie how; he who desires fish brings up the fish 
along with mosses and thorns, takes what La to he taken 
and abandons the rest; or, he who desires grain brings 
the grain with the straw, takes what is to be taken and 
abandons the rest. Etence< it is not proper to abandon the 
pleasure here or hereafter which is known to be advan¬ 
tageous, because of the fear of pain* Verily, one doea 
not refrain from sowing because there are beasts of the 
field or from putting the pot on to cook because there are 
beggars- Further, even though the very timid may give 
up visible pleasure, because the pleasure from sandal-past* 
or women is tainted with pain consisting in its decrease 
(by consumption), that cannot apply to pleasures hereafter 
such as (enjoyment in) heaven etc., those being imperish¬ 
able. Scripture indeed ftays : “ We have drunk wmo, we 
have become immortal 1 '’, also "The merit of him who 
sacrifices with the cRturmUxt/a cannot, verily, diminish 11 . 
Nor can there be an inference hers as to dstructibiiity on 
the ground a I (its) being produced, since its content is 
3Ubin,ted by revelation, like the inference about the purity 
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of the human a kul] (by analogy with conches etc.) Hence, the 
possession of the above-mentioned means being non-existent, 
it follows that there cannot be the desire to know Brahman, 
To meet this result, the revered aphorist uses the word 
therefore ; and its meaning is explained by the commen¬ 
tator thus : * Because in the Veda itself ” etc, 

I hi> is, what is intended: true, beasts, beggars etc, can 
be set at nought by agriculturists, cooks etc,; pain, how¬ 
ever, which is manifold, produced by various causes, cannot 
be remedied ; for, in tho long run, the miseries of being 
dependent on means (external to oneself) and of diminution 
are constantly and inseparably attendant on all produced 
happiness, Not even the best of craftsmen can remove 
the poison alone from food which is mixed with honey 
and poison, and eat (the food) in conjunction with the 
honey alow. In conjunction with the inference as to dimi¬ 
nution, the texts like “ Therefore, as here the enjoyment 
acquired by an act" etc,,' which declare diminution, bring 
about a secondary sen*o for texts like “We have drunk 
soma etc -' because tho primary sense is impossible. As 
the Paurarjlkss say: “Permanence till the dissolution of 
the primal elements is called immortality.’’ 

And hero, by the word brahma the valid means of 
knowledge thereof, the Veda, is brought to mind. And, 
because of suitability, such texts as " Therefore, as here the 
enjoyment acquired by an act” etc, are referred to by the 
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Brahma-jijftdsQ is desire to know in respect of 
Brahman. And Brahman is that whose definition will 
be stated as “That whence for this what begins 
with origination". For this very reason, for the word 
“Brahman" there cannot be the doubt of any other 
meaning like tha t of caste etc. “ Of Brahman ” is in the 
sixth case in the sense of object, not in the residuary 
sense; because what is desired to be known is needed 
for the desire to know, and because of the non-designa¬ 
tion of anything else as desired to he known. 


pronoun “ the re fore,' and indicated as the reason by the 
fifth case termination (the tas suffix in atafi). 

Be this so. Just as misery is attendant on produced 
happiness like heaven etc., oven so it may be in the case 
of Brahman. To this ho says: " And because it is shewn that 
the supreme goal of man results from the knowledge of 
Brahman." This is what is meant thereby: therefore, 
because of revelation, which declares the diminution of 
(enjoyment itO heaven etc., and the knowledge of Brahman 
»h the supreme human goal, there results the possession 
of the above-mentioned means in abundance; and thence 
it is settled there is the desire to know (Brahman). 

The (compound- 1 word broKma-^ijUUfii is thus explained: 
"Desire to know in respect of Brahman." By showing the 
compound (to bo) of the sixth case, the refutation is to 
be understood of the explanation of this by earlier com¬ 
mentators as a fourth case compound— brahmane jijnQsa. 
For, by the dictum of Katyayaoa “ In the dative compound, 
both the basic object and the modification should be 
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apprehended," it is a rule that there are dative compounds 
only in respect of a basic object and its modifications, as 
in the ease of wood and the sacrificial state where the 
compounded elements are not related as basic object and 
modification, that (dative) compound is ruled out; further 
the possessive compound is eleariy laid down in the case 
of " horse-fodder'* etc,, in the words " Horse-fodder etc, 
are sixth oaso compounds", ’ Even in the possessive 
compound, the primacy in fact of Brahman (as compared 
with the verbal primacy of "the desire to know") is 
intelligible, 

Be this so. When it is said "desire to know in res¬ 
pect of Brahman," since “Brahman” is used in many 
senses, there is this doubt: of which Brahman is there 
this desire to know? The word " Brahman" is used of 
the brahmin o&ste, as in brahmahntti (brahminicide), of the 
Veda, as in brcthmojjftam (forgetting the Veda once 
studied), and of the supreme self, as in ’* He who knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman itself”. This doubt he 
removes: " And Brahman Is that whose definition will he 
stated etc. Since after premising the desire to know 
Brahman, he defines the supreme self, in order to bring that 
to mind, we understand that the desire to know mentioned 
here is the desire to know the supreme self alone, not the 
brahmin caste etc.; this is the sense. 

Even accepting the compound to be of the sixth case, 
it is the sixth case not in the sense of object, bul in a resi¬ 
duary sense ; since the residuary sense signifies relationship 
in general, not merely that of being the object, when it is 
said desire to know in respect of Brahman," it amounts 
to saying “desire to know (ail) that is connected with 
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Brahman", Thus* the things that serve the desire to 
know Brahinan t such a* the nature of Brahman, the valid 
moans of knowing it, reasoning* the means (of attainment! 
and the fruit, all signified by the name '"desire to know 
Brahman/ are comprehended under the name + desire to 
know Brahman/ since they am related to Brahman 
directly or indirectly- In the sixth case with the sense 
of object, however, what is signified by "Brahman” is 
the object; (bat is only tho nature (of Brahman); and the 
means of knowledge etc. would not be corn p mb ended; 
hence* in respect of the means of knowledge etc.+ the in¬ 
quiry would bo into what was not promised* To those 
who think thus, he says : ** Of Brahman is in the sixth 
case in the sense of object" He states the reason: 
“ because what is desired Co be known is needed for the desire 
to know/ Knowledge is hound up with the attainment 
Of tho desire; aqd for knowledge, what is to be known is 
Brahman. Knowledge is not* verily, determined in (he 
absence of what is to be known, nor the desire to know in 
tho absence of knowledge ; hence, because of being bound up 
with the attainment (of it), tho desire to know primarily 
needs an object alone, not what is rein ted in general ; 
for, oven in tho absence of this (latter)* that (desire) is 
determined, when tho object exists. Verily, there is not, 
after seeing the sun or the moon, a search for what is 
related* in the form M Of what is thin ”f There is, however* 
when one says H knowledge”* the search for the object, in 
tho form 14 What Is it*! object?” Hence, because of being 
primarily needed* Brahman is related as object alone* not 
as what is related in general* this (sense) being secondary. 
And thus, (the compound is in) the ^ixth case with the 
sense of object; this is the meaning. 
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Now* even on the acceptance of the sixth ease in 
the residuary sense. Brahmans being the object of the 
desire to know is not contradicted ; for relationship in 
general is based on some particular relationship. Even 
thus* for one who, discarding the direct object- 
ness of Brahman* assumes indirect objectness through 
the channel of general relationship, the effort is in 
vain. 


How, it is true that the desire to know is not 
determined in the absence of what is desired to be known; 
but there may bo some other object for this desire, while 
Brahman may he related to It as a residuary. To this 
he says : *'and because of the nun-designation of anything 
els* as desired to be known / 1 

With some unrevealed view one asks: ** Now p even on 
the acceptance of the sixth case in the residuary sense M 
etc. \ since relationship ia general is not opposed to a 
particular relationship! and since the determination of the 
desire to know is intelligible without contradicting 
(Brahman’s) being the object: this is the sense. Himself 
with an unrevoaled view* he criticises : "even thus, for one 
who discarding the direct objectness of Brahman" etc. 
Well indeed have you followed the true principles of 
interpretation in abandoning the relationship of expressed 
objec-tnese, which is primarily needed by the desiru ta 
know, and which is fit to be related primarily, and 
(adopting) the relationship of what is related in general, 
which is needed somehow at a later stage, fthus making) 
the secondary primary and the primary secondary! The 
designation (of the relationship) as 1 direct" and *'indirect" 
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Now, it is not in vain, since it would have the 
purpose of premising inquiry into everything, without 
residue, that is dependent on Brahman ; if this be said, 
oo ; because on the acceptance of the principal, whatever 
is dependent on it will be presumptively implied. 
Brahman, indeed, being what is most desired to be 
attained by knowledge, is the principal. That principal 
one, which is the object of the desire to know, being 
accepted, those things, without a desire to know which 
there will not be the desire to know Brahman, will 
certainly be presumptively implied ; hence they are not 
to be separately stated in the aphorism. Just as 
when it is said, “ Here goes the king " what is stated 
is the going of the king along with his retinue, so is it 
here. And it is so, also because of conformity with 
Scripture. The Scriptural passages beginning with 


(in the commentary) is in the sense uf “ primary *’ and 
“ non-primary,” ” manifest ’* and ** non-manifest ", 

The objector now reveals bis view; ‘ not in vain,since it 
would have the purpose of premising inquiry into everything, 
without residue, that is dependent on Brahman." This has 
been explained above. The respondent too reveals his own 
view: ’* no ; because on the acceptance of the principal ” etc. 
The principal position belongs, in fact, to Brahman (though 
it is not so in the sentence). The sense of the rest (of 
the commentary) along with the illustration is not obscure ; 
the support of Scripture too is not obscure in sense. 
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“That whence these beings originate," in the passage, 
“Desire the knowledge of that; that is Brahman,'* 
quite explicitly show that Brahman is the object of the 
desire to know. And that will conform to the aphorism, 
if the sixth case is accepted in the sense of object 
Therefore, “ Of Brahman " is in the sixth case in the 
sense of object. 

JijMsil is desire to know. The knowledge 
culminating in realisation is the object of the desire 
expressed by the acm-suffix; because fruit is the 
content of desire. Indeed, Brahman is the object 
desired to be realised through valid knowledge. The 
realisation of Brahman is, indeed, the human goal, 
because it exterminates evils. Nescience etc,, the 
seeds of all transmigration whatsoever. Therefore 
Brahman is what Is to be desired to be known. 


Having thus established the compound (as of the 
character) acceptable to him, he states the meaning of the 
word jijnaftO .; " jijnaea is desire to know.” Eo this so. 
Knowledge is not the content of desire. The attainment 
of happiness or the remedying of misery is, verily, the 
sphere of dosiro, or. through these, the moans therefor. 
Knowledge of Brahman is not such. It is not, indeed, 
experienced as advantageous or as the cessation of what is 
disadvantageous. Nor is it a means to those two; for, 
oven when that exists, no special happiness is seen, while 
the misery that continues does not cease. Hence, merely 
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because of the aphori«t’s words, being the object of desire deed 
not result for knowledge- To this he says ; " The know¬ 
ledge culminating in realisation etc, Not bare knowledge 
is desired; rather, it is the knowledge, which as bringing 
about realisation or intuition culminates in realisation, 
that is the object of the desire expressed by the .'tan -su ffix. 
Why T “ Because Fruit is the content of desire ”; desire has 
the means for its sphere till the fruit is attained ; this is 
the complement (to be understood). 

Now, let it be that knowledge culminates in realisation ; 
does it even then become a desired object f Knowledge 
of what ts not required is not, verily, desired, even if it 
culminate in realisation. To this he say? : " Indeed. 

Brahman is the object desired to be realised through valid 
knowledge- Let it be that there is realisation whose 
content is Brahman : even thus, how is it what is desired ? 
To this he says: The realisation of Brahman is indeed, 
the human goal-' Is it prosperity? No; it is, rather, 
beatitude, which is of the nature of Brahmen, the mars of 
supreme bliss whence has been expelled all taint of misery; 
hence it Is the unexcelled human goal. 

Be this bo. The realisation of Brahman is not the 
human goal For the human goal is what is pervaded by 
human activity; and to this (realisation), which is of the 
nature of Brahman, generation, modification, purification or 
attainment cannot happen, as, being non-etemal in that 
case, it could not intelligibly be of that nature (of 
Brahman). And when generation etc, are absent, there is 
no pervasion by (human) activity. Hence, realisation of 
Brahman is not the human goal. To this he says : 
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“because it exterminates evils. Nescience etc,, the seeds of 
all transmigration whatsoever" True, in the realisation 
of Brahman, which is of the nature of Brahman, 
generation etc. do not occur; yet. under the influence 
of the indeterminable beginning! eH>; Nescience the 
nature of Brahman, though not Hummed by another and 
though shining, appears as if not shining and as if illu- 
mined by another* though different from the body, organs 
etc., it appears as if not different from them ; hence* 
prior to the extermination of tho evils, Nescience etc** 
the seeds of transmigration, it is unattained^ as it were, 
and when that (extermination) exists, it becomes attained, 
as it were; consequently, being thus sought by men* it is 
appropriately the human goal. 

The word 11 etcetera ,p after “ Nescience " 1 comprehends 
the impressions thereof. The cessation of Nescience etc., 
however, should be known to come from the effect of 
contemplation vii^ intuition, which is a variety of psy¬ 
chosis of the internal organ. He concludes: P ‘ Therefore. 
Brahman is what is to be desired to he known by the person 
who is of the character stated above and desires release. 
Noti verily, without that knowledge is Nescience, which with 
its impressions is the primal cause of manifold miseries, 
destroyed* Nor without its destruction is there the mani¬ 
festation of the intuition of the jtva as of the nature of 
Brahman, the mass of bliss whence has been expelled all 
taint of misery. Hence, by those who desire (to realise) 
the nature of Brahman, the mass of bliss, the means there* 
to, knowledge, should be desired. And that results 

from the Vedanta texts not of themselves, but as aided by the 
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That Brahman, again, should be either known or 
unknown. If known, it is not to be desired to be known; 
if not known, it cannot at all be desired to be known. 


inquiry into Brahman; consequently, through desire, one 
is directed to the inquiry into Brahman, not to the Vedanta 
texts or to the intention to declare their sense. For, this 
(latter) is already attained by (the aphorism) “ Then, there¬ 
fore, the inquiry into Religious Duty," which aphoristi¬ 
cally expresses the injunction to study one’s own Veda, 
this (study) signifying the fruitful understanding of the 
sense; and the apprehension of Religion Duty, since it 
implies the (entire) sense of the Veda, secondarily implies 
Brahman too, in the same way as (it implies) what is not 
Religious Duty (adftcrrrto). Though, like the inquiry into 
Religions Duty, the inquiry into Brahman too may he implied 
by the inquiry into the souse of the Veda, yet, that is not set 
forth in the earlier inquiry (into dharttta). Nor does the 
inquiry into Brahman follow immediately on the mere study 
of the Veda, Hence, in order to start the inquiry into 
Brahman and also to show that it follows immediately on the 
discrimination of the eternal from the non-eternal etc,, this 
aphorism ha** to be stated; thus, there is no repetition. 

Be this so. By this aphorism, it has been said, instru¬ 
mentality to the knowledge of Brahman ifl taught of inquiry ; 
that does not stand to reason, since it cannot bear exami¬ 
nation ; thue, one asks: “That Brahman, again etc. From 
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The reply is: There does exist Brahman who is by nature 
eternally pore, intelligent and free, omniscient and 
endowed with all powers. By him who analyses the 
meaning of the word Brahman, there are cognised the 
meanings eternal, pure etc , because of conformity with 
the sense of the root “ Srb " And because of being the 
self of all, the existence of Brahman is well-known. 
Everyone, verily, cognises the existence of himself; 
he does not cognise " I do not exist", If indeed the 
existence of the self were not well-known, the entire 
world would cognise 11 1 do not exist", And the self is 
Brahman. 

the V ed£nta texts, which an not of human origin are self- 
evident ly valid, (Brahman) should be either known or 
not known. If it be known. It has been made the content 
of ascertained knowledge arising out of the Vedanta 
texts ; therefore, it is not to be desired to be known; for, 
the means which, having produced its fruit, (yet) makes 
no distinction to its object, transgresses the definition 
of means. Or else, if it be not known from the Ved&ntas, 
then, since the VedSntas do not teach it, It would ever be 
unknown and could not be desired to be known. Desire 
arises for what has been experienced and liked, not for what 
has never been experienced before. Nor, even if it were 
liked, could it be known, there being no means of valid 
knowledge (in respect thereof). Verbal testimony should 
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be said to be the means of knowing it ; as will be said : 
11 Because of thj sacred-teaching-source. ' If that does not 
give knowledge of it, whence then its {the tfuirtra'a} 
authoritative ness in that respect ? STor does any other 
means of valid knowledge apply in respect of Brahman- 
Hence, since in the case of what is known, though it can 
be known, there is no desire to know, and in the case of 
what i» not known, it is not the object of desire and cannot 
be known. Brahman cannot be the object of the desire 
to know; this is the objection. He remedies it t ""The 
reply b: there dees eaist Brahman, who is by nature eternally 
pure, intelligent and free. This is the sense: oven prior to 
the inquiry into Brahman, for him, who ha^ studied the 
Veda, who has by a study of Etymology (mrukta). Grammar 
tvifRkaratfa) etc,, understood the relation of words and 
their import, there is even without the inquiry a general 
understanding of the nature of Brahman endowed with 
etemallty etc from the string of texts beginning with 
l< Existence alone this was in the beginning- dear one *' and 
ending with M That thou art "* Hero, by the words 
,r Brahman etc. (in the Commentary) signifying the object 
of knowledge, there is indicated secondarily the knowledge 
whose content is Brahman* since the existence of that 
(Braliman) is not settled prior to inquiry, when there is a 
doubt., By the word ‘ eternal misery characterised by 
diminution is excluded. By the word pure, misery due 
to adjuncts like the body eta., is excluded. The word 
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intelligent exhibits it as blissful and not illumined by 
another, since bliss and effulgence are non-differant. 

Be this so. If release existed, then would shine forth 
these, its (qualities) purity etc,; but, prior to that, there is 
conjunction with misery through the bodily attributes of 
birth* o(d age* death etc., due to non*difference from 
the body etc. To this he says: + ‘free . Always free, 
always pure, it yet appears so (U, non-different from the 
body etc>), because of delusion due to the influence ef 
beginningless Nescience, Having thus shown the adjunct- 
leis form of Brahman, he declares its form as with the 
adjunct of Nescience; ‘'omniscient and endowed with all 
powers. By this is shown its being the causa of the 
univalve* since being op not being the cause ib depen* 
dent on the presence or absence of power and know- 
ledge> Whence, again, the realisation of Brahman as of 
this nature f To this ha says: By him who analyses the 
meaning of the word Brahman etc. The realisation of 
Brahman as of this nature comes not merely from considera¬ 
tion of texts like Existence alone ° eta, taken together 
with what goes before and after* hot the word 41 Brahman ** 
itself gives us this very sense through Its etymology. He 
give^ the derivation: " because of conformity with the sense of 
ihe root brh - The root b$b*' meaning growth, signifies 
excellence. This undefined excellence permits of it 
(Brahman) (the attribution of) eternality* purity, intelligence 
eto +l conveyed through other words : this is the sense. 
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Having thus declared that purity etc, are well-known 
of the denotation of the word *' that," he says also of the 
denotation of the word 1 thou" : And. because of being 

the self of all, the existence of Brahman is well-known/ 
The existence of Brahman is well-known to all, even to 
the ploughman with his dust-covered feet; whence ? Because 
it is himself. This itself is explained: “ Every one, verily 
etc. He confirms this cognition itself, by the refuta¬ 
tion of non-cognition: "not not etc,', does not fail 
to cognise “I exist," but certainly docs (so,» cognise: 
this H the construction. Now, one may know I exist,’ but 
may not know the self. To this he says : " If indeed etc. 
Ho would not have the cognition "I exist”. If ho did not 
cognise the _,lim-self T which b the substrate of *'I-nens,” 
he would not have tbe cognition of “ I " ; this h the sense. 
Now, let it be that all men have the cognition of the self, the 
substrate of “1-nesa what of it for Brahman ! To this he 
says i And the self is Brahman ; because of the appost- 
tional relation of “that* - to “thou". Hence, the purity, 
intelligence etc. of the denotation of the that" being 
well-known from Scripture, and thejft'u denoted by the 
” thou " being will-known from perception, and since the 
cognition of the word-significance precedes the cognition 
of the -an to nee-significance, it is intelligible that the 
realisation of the denotation of the ‘‘thou’’ as of the 
nature of Brahman results from the text ** That thou 
art " : this i« the idea. 
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If, then, in the world, Brahman is well-known as 
the s-t’if, in that ease, since it is already known, it 
follows again that it is not to be desired to be 
known. No; because there are conflicting views as 
to its particular nature. The ordinary man and the 
Lokayatikas conceive of the self as the mere body 
qualified by intelligence. Others hold that the self is 
only the intelligent sense-organs. Yet others say that 
it is the mind. Some sav that it is mere momentary 
cognition. Others say that it is the void. Still others 
say that there is a being different from the body, who 
migrates, who is agent and enjoyer. Some say that 


The objector declares the defect in the first of these 
alternative;?; if, then. In tho world 'etc. The world" 
means the succession of teacher and taught. If from the 
text That thou art,' Brahman be well-known to be the 
self—where one ought to say " The self (be understood! as 
Brahman, the statement 'Brahman as the self "is to be 
understood las made) in view of the intention to declare 
non-difference—(it would again follow that being known 
it cannot be the object of the desire to know). He answers 
this: No, Why not? 'Because there am conflicting 

views as to its particular nature. Such conflicting views 
*re said to be the seeds of doubt, in the absence of any means 
of valid knowledge to confirm or confute. And because of 
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he is eojoyer alone, not agent. There is, as different 
from that, the t*>rd, omniscient and omnipotent, say 
some. The self he is of the enjoyer, say others, Thus 
many people hold different views, basing themselves 
upon reasoning and texts (both sound and) fallacious. 
Of these, he, who without inquiry accepts any, will 
fall from beatitude and attain to evil. Therefore 
beginning with a statement of the desire to 
know Brahman, there is begun a respectful inquiry into 
the edfinta texts, whose auxiliary is reasoning 
not inconsistent therewith, and whose purpose is 
beatitude. 


that doubt the desire to know is intelligible : this is the idea. 
The substrate, which is the basis of dispute, should be 
admitted to be established by the conelusion* of all systems; 
else, there would be no conflicting views, these having either 
no basis or different bases. *' Vipmliptittis " are, verily, 
conflicting views ; and views cannot have no basis, as then 
they would have nothing to rest on. Nor do those (views) 
conflict which have different bases. The views that 
the intellect is non eternal and that the soul is eternal 
are not. truly, conflicting views. Hence, it is the con¬ 
clusion of ail systems that the purity etc. of the denotes 
tion of the 11 that " are known from the Vedanta*. while 
thajiua denoted by the “thou " is established by experience. 
The conflicting views relate merely to their manifestation 
or non-manifestation and to the various modes thereof. 
Therefore, -i nee, in respect of the substrate known 
in a general way, there are conflicting views as to the 
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particular* (of its nature), doubt in respect of these 
particulars is reasonable. 

Of these, lie shows first the conflicting views about 
the denotation of the thou/ 1 in the words beginning 
with " The ordinary man and ending with M cnjoyer alone, 
not agent f . Here, on the views of intelligence as body, sense, 
mmd or momentary cognition, the etarnality etc, of the 
denotation of the * + that cannot relate to the denotation of 
the u thou, 1 because of lack of compatibility. On the nihilist 
view too, how can that which is incapable of being 
spoken of and is nut a word.senee be the sphere (of 
denotation! of the that ” and 44 thou 11 ? Of the 
forms of agent and enjoyer too, there is certainly lack of 
consonance with the etereality etc. of the denotation 
of the “ that," because of mutability. On the view 
that (the self) though not an agent is an tmjoyer* there 
ift lack of consonance with etoraolity etc., because of 
mutability. On the view that selvas though not enjoyer^ 
are many, there continues the same lack of consonance 
with the denotation of the word '* that,' p because of the 
non-etern&lUy etc, resulting from definition as a plurality 
and because of the abandonment of non-duailty. Through 
the conflicting views in respect of the denotation of the 
word ' thou/" there are shown similar views in respect 
uf the denotation of the word ' that M ; that fe to say, 
the Lok&yatikas and others who contend that the Vedas 
are unauthoritative, verily, bold the cognition of the 
denotation of the " thatto be illusory ^ while those 
who maintain the Yed to be authoritative* hold 
that the denotation of the ‘that ,p is either figurative 
or not (primarily) intended (as the object of the teaching). 
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Thus, having, through the conflicting views about the 
denotation of the " thou, 1 * indicated the conflicting views 
about the denotation of the that, he states the 
conflicting views directly relating to the denotation of the 
"that”: ' There is. as different from that, the Lord, 
omniscient and omnipotent, say some That re.ates 
to the ji. a-seives. Ko is different not merely from the body 
etc., but also from the ji; a-selves. 4sd he is also the ruler of 
the whole universe. His two natural attributes of omni¬ 
science and omnipotence are mentioned to esiablbb rulerehip, 
Even this (ruler), being different from the jiVu-selvea, 
cannot have an appositional relation with the denotation 
of the “ thon*'; hence, he slates his own view thus : 
« The aelf, he ia of the enjoyer, say others,’ Of the enjoyer 
i.e„ of the jtt:o»self conditioned by Nescience, he, the 
Lord, the denotation of the that, is the self; hence, 
non-different from the Lord is the ;iVa-s«!f. as the pot-ether 
etc. from the ether at large; this is the sense. 


In finishing with the conflicting views, he states the 
cause of those views: "Thus, many etc. They base 
themselves on reasoning, sound or fallacious, and on 
texts, soundly or unsoundly interpreted; this is the 
construction. Now. let there be conflicting views, and let 
doubt be their cause; even so, why should the inquiry 
into Brahman be commenced ? To this he says ; ‘Of these, 
he. who without inquiry " etc. Beatitude can come from 
knowledge of the truth, not of untruth. Further, if 
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because of untrue knowledge there is loss? of faith* evil 
too follows, he says : " arid attain to evil etc. He conclude 
the purport of the aphorism: "Therefore” etc. The 
inquiry into the Vedantas is but reasoning; other reason¬ 
ing, which does not conflict therewith* -uch a* is mentioned 
in the and in the Al^a-fffllra*, in 

dbens^ing the aulhoritativeness of the Yedo^, of perception 
etc.; that uf which these ere auxiliaries is thus mentioned. 
Hence, it h established that the inquiry into BrahtnaUt 
which brings about the knowledge of Brahman, the means 
to supreme beatitude, should be commenced* 
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Brahman, it has been said, if? to he desired to be 
known. What is the definition, then, of this Brahman ¥ 
To this the venerable aphorist says - — 

THAT, WHENCE FOR THIS WHAT BEGINS 
WITH ORIGINATION 


Having thus justified in the first aphorism the com¬ 
mencement l> f th e inquiry. he commences the inquiry into 
Brahman : That, whence for this what begins with oripjination- 
The commentator says by way of introduction to this 
aphorism : 11 Brahman, it has been said, is to be desired to be 
known. What is the definition, then, of this Brahman f" 
Hero, though, from the promising of the knowledge 
of the nature of Brahman as the principal, its sab. 
eidiaries such as the means of valid knowledge etc. 
are also premised, yet since its nature is the princi¬ 
pal, that atone b first established by objection land 
answer). Whatever is eaperiencod in any way is limited, 
impure, non-intelligent and destructible; by the knowledge 
of these cannot be defined the nature of Brahman, which 
is opposed to them, being of the nature of eternal purity 
and intelligence, No one ever define* the eternal by what 
ie produced. Nor can it be defined by it* own attributes 




definition 


ISO 

What begins with jonma, if., origination; thus 
it is an adjectival compound indicating its own attribute. 
The meaning of the compound is: origination, Bustenta- 
tion and destruction. And of origination the primacy 
depends on both statements of Scripture and the 
nature of things. It is thus stated in Scripture: ** That 
whence these beings originate." In this passage the 


such as ©tom a! Sty, since these are not already known. What 
is well-known is, indeed, a definition! not what is absolutely 
unknown. And similarly, not even verbal testimony obtains 
hem. since Brahman being absolutely unknown is not the 
meaning of a word and hence cannot be the meaning of a 
sentence.Hence, in the absence of a definition. Brahman 
cannot be desired to be known; this is the view of the 

objector. it 

This objection the revered aphorist answers: ‘That 
whence" etc. Let not this experienced universe be the 
definition of Brahman, either as its attribute or through 
identity with it; but it may well be (the definition) a* 
originated by the latter, just as the attainment of 
different localities is (a definition) of the motion of the sun ; 
this U the purport. 

He analyses the parte of the aphorism: "what 
begins with janma, i.o„ origination " etc. For the sake 
of parsimony, the aphorist uses the neuter jaumfidi; 
and the commentator, in order to justify this, gives 
the aum ukQra-drandvo (in the neuter): janna-eMitf- 
hhaiifjaiA (origination, suscentation and destruction).*' 
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sequence is shown among origination, sust eolation und 
dissolution. And the nature of things is such that 
sustentatinn and dissolution occur m respect of a 
substrate that has become existent through origination. 
In the expression " for this," by “ this ” is designated 
the substrate cognised through perception etc. The 
sixth case has the sense of relating it to origination etc. 
“Whence" is the designation of the cause. 

Of this universe, differentiated by name and form, 
containing many agents and enjoy ers, the abode of what 
are definitely regulated in respect of place, time, cause, 
action and fruit, the nature of whose design cannot even 

The passage beginning with “ And of origination *' and 
ending with "the designation of the cause" is self- 
explanatory. 

Be thi* 40. When there are so many (likely cause? 
of the universe) floating about, such as nrimai nature, time, 
the activity of planetary deities or guardian deities (like 
Indra, guarding the directions), chance, the nature (of 
things), and non-existence, why postulate an omniscient 
and omnipotent Brahman as the cause of the origination 
etc., of the universe ! To this he says : "Of this universe 
differentiated by name and form" etc, Here, by the 
qualification “ differentiated 1 etc., Causation by an in¬ 
telligent being is postulated, whereby is ruled out causation 
by non-intelligent entities like the prntthXna or by what 
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be Qinceived by the mind, that omniscient and 
omnipotent cause whence there is the origination, 
sustentatioii and destruction—“ that is Brahman “ 
is the complement of the sentence (in the 
aphorism]* 


w non-existent. That, verily, which is differentiated by 
nerno and form, tike pot etc, is seen to bo caused by an 
intelligent being. The universe, which is under dispute, 
19 differentiated by name and form ; hence, causation 
by an intelligent being is postulated. The intelligent one, 
verily, having considered the name and form in his 
intellect, creates the external pot, with the name M pot,” 
and the form of a narrow neck etc. Hence it is that 
the pot to be brought into being, only if it exists 
already in resolve, is the object-can sal-condition, in the 
form He make* a pot *. As they say i " But what is 
present in the intellect, that is not non-existent." And 
thus, it cannot be postulated that a non-inteliigent entity 

creates what it cannot consider in the intellect; this is 
the idea. 

Be this so. The intelligent planetary deities or the 
guardian deities may create the universe, having con¬ 
sidered names and forms in their intellects ; Brahman of 
the nature mentioned above is unnecessary. To this he 
says : con'amm* many agents and enjoyer*/ Some are 
agent* like cooks, sacrificial priests frfeifce) etc., not 
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enjoy ers. Some others, however, are enjoyers s a* the father* 
in the frrUddhas, and the sons in the FHirvft?iar«^i\—not 
agents H r Hence the mention yf b ith* The compound— 
place-time-cause-ELCt-fruit i> an ita^iara-dvandi^i and it 
has to be *p)it up into: place etc,, tbcs^v being defined 
with respect to each. The abode of the^e is the universe ^ 
of this (universe, the cause eto.h Some, indeed, are created 
in definite places black antelopes etc. Borne are created 
at definite times, e.g.* the warbling of the cuckoo etc* Some 
are occasioned by definite causes **Q+* ihe impregnation 
of stork* occasioned by the thunder-clap of the early cloud? 
(of the rainy season}. Some perform definite acts, e r g t9 such 
acts as the performance of sacrifices (for others) belong to 
brahmins alone, not to others. Similarly, some enjoy definite 
fruit, soma are happy, some are miserable, likewise 
those who are happy are themselves at other times miserable. 
All this does not fit in with creation by yadfipchft, which 
is another name for chance, or by the nature (of things), 
or (even) by one who is not omniscient and omnipotent, 
since the planetary and guardian deifies, whose knowledge 
and capacity are limited, cannot know and produce 
(the universe ). 113 That is thus said : lf the nature of whose 
design cannot even he conceived by the mind/' The nature 
of the design even of a single body cannot bo conceived 
by the mind at anytime; remote indeed is (the possibility 
of conceiving) the design of the universe; how then to 
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Of all other modifications of being, there is 
inclusion even in the three ; hence are mentioned here 
origination, sustentation and destruction. But if what 
are enumerated by Y&ska, namely, “originates;' 

exists etc., were taken, since they occur in the 
period of the world's su Mentation, the origination, 
sustemation and destruction of the world from its 
primal cause would not be apprehended: this doubt 
may arise; lest one should doubt so, that origination 
from Brahman, the cause, and sustentatiou and dissolu¬ 
tion even In that, these alone are apprehended. 


create f This is the sense. He completes the text of the 
sphorbtn; that is Hralinun is : he complement of the 
sentence. " 

Bn this so. Why should origination, sustentation and 
destruction alone bo understood hereby ** what begins with,” 
not growth, transformation and decrease as well » To this he 
says ; " Of all other modifications qf being " i ifit 0 f growth 
etc., " there is inclusion even in the three ", Q row th ia the 
increase of parts. Thereby, from that which has few 
parts, <\p., from tvm threads, there arises another being, the 
big cloth: hence, growth is but origination, Transformation, 
which U of three kinds as defined by dharma^lak^ana. 
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DEFINITION 


US 

q arthUt and lakqaya*^ is but origination. For, of the 
siubs irate, gold. the dharma-iak^a transformation 
into bracelet* Crown etc.* is the origination of these. 
So too, the presentnasa etc. of the bracelet etc, is iakxava 
transformation; that too is origination. Ai'axthQ trans¬ 
formation lies in the distinction, of newness, oldness etc, 
(even in what is present etaJ \ that (too) is origination. 
Decrease is the decrease of parts and is but destruction. 
Thus, being included under various appropriate heads, in 
origination etc., growth etc, are not mentioned separately ; 
this is the sense. Now, even if these were not included in 
origination etc., then too origination- sustentation and de¬ 
struction alone should bo mentioned. For, in that case, verily, 
the Scriptural text teaching these, viz t ' That whence these 
beings originate ” 114 etc,, is brought to mind, and Brahman 
as the primal cause of the universe becomes defined. Else* 
by the comprehension of origination, existence, growth etc., 
there would come to mind the text of the Nirukta which 
teaches these and that (text) does net intend to teach the 
primal cause, since the modifications of being, such as 
origination, taught by that text, are intelligible even In the 
period of sustentation subsequent to the primal creation. 
In order to remove this objection* there is understood the 
origination, tent at ion and destruction declared in the 
Veda: thus he : i- But if what arc enumerated by 
Yaska " etc. 


1S6 


definition 


Of the universe with the above-mentioned qualities, 
origination etc. cannot be postulated from the non-senti¬ 
ent Pradhana, primal atoms, non-existence, a transmi¬ 
grating being, or (in fact! from anything other than a 
Lord with the above-mentioned qualities. Nor can it be 
by its own nature ; because here we have to accept parti¬ 
cular places, times and causes. This very inference, those, 
who uphold the causality of the Lord, regard as a proof 
for the existence etc, of the Lord, distinct from a 
transmigrating being. 


Now, even thus, let origination alone be indicated ; 
therefrom are inevitably understood s indentation and 
destruction. To this he says; "that origination from 
Brahman, the cause " etc. By the three, there is indicated 
its material causality ; bare origination, being common 
to the efficient cause as well, cannot indicate 
material causality. That is thus said; “ even in that' 
etc. 

The purpose served by the special causes and effects 
mentioned above is now declared: “Of the universe 
with the above-mentioned qualities, " etc. By this 
(part of the) writing, the postulation has been declared 
of the content promised, the nature of Brahman, by way 
of definition (thereof). The means of knowledge thereof 
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Now, here too that same thing has been premised 
in the aphorism, " That, whence for this what begins 
with origination ", No : because the aphorisms have 
the purpose of stringing together the Vedanta texts like 
flowers. For, it is the Vedftnta texts that are cited and 
considered by the aphorisms. Brahman-realisation, 


has to be declared. As the Naiy&yiks* say : That subject 
which ha* been postulated Us possible) in the premise can 
be established by mean 1 * of a protons ; that which is con¬ 
tradicted even at the moment it arises cannot be saved 
by means of a probans, e.g., ‘ the barren woman is a 
motherand so on. Thus, origination etc. are the grounds 
for postulation. Others, like the Vaitfesik&s, desire to esta¬ 
blish Tjvara by inference from these very grounds. This, 
he mentions, in order to strengthen them as grounds for 
postulation: *' This very inference * etc. 

He questions ; " Now. here too " etc. The subject-matter 
of ihe section (adhikaivva) being concluded even with this, 
he answers the question, in the capacity of <1 friend, with 
reference to the subject-matter of the succeeding section: 
“No: because the aphorisms have the purpose’’ etc. This 
very purpose of stringing together the flowers of the 
Vedanta text^ ia shown : *' For, it is the Vedanta texts " etc. 
The end of the inquiry ia the destruction of the twofold 
Nescience along with the impressions. Thence, verily, the 
accomplishment, i.e. manifestation of Brahman, realisation. 



DEFINITION 


its 

indeed, is accomplished at the end of the inquiry into 
the meaning of the texts, and is not accomplished by 
other means of valid knowledge like inference. While, 
however, there are the Vedanta texts which declare the 
cause of the origination of the universe, in order to 
confirm the apprehension of their meaning, inference 
too, such as is not opposed to the Vedanta texts, 
becomes a means of valid knowledge, and as such it is 
not avoided : because argumentation is accepted as an 
auxiliary even by Scripture. li is thus: me Scriptural 
texts, 11 It is to be heard, to he reflected on " {Brh., II, iv, 
5), and “ A learned and intelligent man reaches the 
G&ndh&ra country ; even so here, a man knows when 
he has a teacher " {Chrwti. y Vi, xiv, 2), show of the self 
that it is helped by the human intellect. 


In respect of that Brahmen, is no means of know¬ 
ledge to be followed other Ihan verbal testimony t 
Then, whence reflection f And whence the intuition which 
is the experience thereof T To this he says: " White, 
however, there are the Vedanta texts " etc. Inference should 
be understood to he of that variety which is not in 
conflict with the Vedanta and also dependent on it. 
Discrimination by reasoning, not in conflict with verbal 
testimony, and dependent thereon, is called reflection. 
Reasoning is either presumption or inference. 
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DsrnriTSOH 1*9 

j I I 4 * 

Nor is it that, as in Lh« desire to know Religious 
Duty, Scripture etc. alone are the authority, in the 
case of the desire to know Brahman ; on the contrary, 
here Scripture etc., as also experience etc. are means 
of valid knowledge, as and when applicable, since 
the knowledge of Brahman culminates in experience 


Be this so. As the human intellect is of no aid in the 
knowledge of Religious Duty, why should it not be likewise 
in respect of Brahman aUo ? To this h e says i “ Nor is it that, 
as in the desire to know Religious Duty' etc, ' Scripture 
etc,": Scripture, epic-*, purnyaa and traditional Codes are 
the mean* of valid knowledge. Experience is a particular 
psychosis of the internal organ, rthe intuition of 
Brahman ; the fruit of that means of valid knowledge is 
the manifestation of the nature of Brahman through its 
removal of Nescience. It is to be understood to be the 
fruit, a* it were (since it is not like other fruit created, 
purified etc.). Though even in the desire to know 
Religious Duty there is the functioning of the accessories 
of experience, like perception etc., yet it is not there 
directly, in the desire to know Brahman, however, 
experience intuition) etc. occur directly; and the 

desire to know Brahman has experience for its object ; 
thus, he says: "since he knowledge of Brahman culminate* 
inexperience” etc, The experience of Brahman. i.#„ the 
intuition of Brahman, is the supreme human goal, being 
of the nature of supreme bliss whence has been wiped out 
all misery. 



DErnrrnoK 


iso 

and has an existent object for content. Indeed, in 
respect of what is to he done, authorilativenesa can 
belong only to Scripture etc., since there is no 
dependence on experience, and since what is to be 
done derives its existence in dependence on a person. 
An action, worldly or scriptural, may be done, or 
not done, or done in a different way ; for example, one 
goes on horse-back, or on foot, or otherwise or does not 
go at all. Similarly, 11 In the Atir&tra one should use the 
sixteenth cup, ’* " In the Atirfttra one should not use the 
sixteenth cup “; " One is to offer oblation after sun¬ 
rise,” "One is to offer oblation before sun-rise. 1 ' And 
prescriptions and prohibitions would be purportful in 
these cases, as options or as general rules and exceptions. 

Now, let it be that the desire to know has the 
experience of Brahman for Us object; that experience 
itself is not possible, since Brahman cannot be the object 
thereof. To this he says ; *’ and (since the knowledge of 
Brahman) has an existent object for content The relation, 
ship of object and subject is an illusory form of the intuition 
of (the form indicated by) the absence (of the universe). 
HrQt in this way does the knowledge of Religious Duty 
culminate in experience, since the experience of that is not 
in itself a human goal, the human goal being realised by the 
observance of that (duty), and observance being established 
by mere verbal testimony, even in the absence of experience; 
this he says in; “ Indeed, since, in respect of what is 
to be done,' etc. Nor is it capable of being the coo tent 
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But a thing does not admit of options like, “ thus, 
not thus,'* 11 exists, does not exist ", Options, however, 
axe dependent on the human intellect. The knowledge 
of the true nature of a thing is not dependent 
on the human intellect. What then? It depends 
on the thing itself, tndeed, in respect of one and the 
same post, true cognition does not arise in the form, 
** It is a post, or something else, a man ”. In this case, 
“or something else, a man" is an illusory cognition ; 
M It is certainly a post," is the true cognition, because 
it depends on the thing. Thus, authoiitativeness of 
what have existent things as content depends on the 
thing. 


of intuition, since it is non-ex intent in time present, and 
it is non-exist out in time present, not beiug settled; thus, 
he «nys : " and since what is to be done derives its existence 
in dependence on a person (who acts).This very 
dependence of acts, worldly and Vaidic, on a person, 
bo states: many be done or not done etc, He exemplifies 
the unsettled nature of worldly acts; ' e.g,, one goes 
on horse-back" etc. He combines a Scriptural illustra¬ 
tion with the one from experience t ' Similarly in (he 
aUratra one should u c e the sixteenth cup " etc.' 1 " This 
illustration is cited to ’how fchai it is possible to do or 
not to do He gives an illustration of doing in one way 
or another: ” One is to offer oblation after sunrise ' etc. 
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Be this so* Because of man's freedom In respect of 
what is to bo done* there re -ulH the futility of (these) pres¬ 
criptions and prohibitions, since a person's engaging in and 
desisting from activity are not dependent thereon. To 
this he says: ^ And prescriptions and prohibitions would 
be purporiful in these cases etc. Hi One should use " is the 
prescription; one should not use " is the prohibition. 
The offering of oblation is injunctive both when mentioned 
before dawn and after dawn. Similarly* there is prohibition 
about touching human bones, as also a prescription to 
wear them in respect of one who baa killed a brahmin. 
Prescriptions and prohibition-- of this kind are purportfub 
How T To this he say* : 11 as options or as general rules and 
exceptions, The ca (at the end of the sentence, in the com¬ 
mentary) signifies a reason. Combination being impossible 
in the case qf using and nut-using, or of offering before and 
after dawn, because of their cent rad ictioru and the rotation 
of sublater and auMated being impossible between alterna¬ 
tives which are equally strong, option is inevitable. The 
prohibited contact of human bones and the wearing of them 
are opposed to each other, but are not equally strong; henc^ 
there is no option; but of the general rule prohibiting 
contact, there is sublation by the special rule, the content 
of the prescription to wear. This is what is said: by 
proscriptions and prohibitions alone i<§ that unrealised-but- 
to-be-created thing brought about* whereby there results 
human freedom even in respect of engaging in and desisting 
from activity dependent on prescriptions and prohibition *^ 1 
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But this? is not so in the case of existent things ; thus ho 
say*: 41 But a thing does not admit of options like * thus/ 4 not 
thus”. By this is refuted option as to the mode (of 
being). Option a^ to the substance itself (Lit. the possessor 
of the mode) is refuted; <l ' wtit*,' "does not exist \ " 

Be this hgu Even among existent things, option is 
seen, as in " a post or a man." How* then, can 
it be said that a thing does not admit of option ? To this 
he says; "Options, however" etc* The 44 human intellect'' 
is the internal organ ; options. i.e** doubt and error, are de¬ 
pendent thereon. Either they originate from the mind alone 
with its impressions, as in dreams ; or, they originate from 
the mind and the senses together with their impress ions, 
as in the doubt about the post whether it is a post ora man, or 
in the erroneous cognition of it as certainly a man ; by the 
words M *on*e-hIng else Ff (in 4 or something cIsg p a man ") 
there in denoted a man, who is in fact other than a post. 
And they (doubt and error) do not depend on the real 
man or the real post T since they arise in dependence 
merely on the perception of substrates with oommon 
attributes. Hence, options (doubt, error etc.) which are not 
of things as they are, do not introduce option into things or 
change their nature ; Lb! s is ihe sense. As for the knowledge 
of the truth, that is dependent not on the intellect, but on the 
thing; hence! it is appropriate to ascertain the nature 
of things therewith, not through doubt etc.; thus* ha 
says : 11 't he knowledge of the true nature of a thing j« 
aot M eLc, 
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Then, this being the case, the knowledge of 
Brahman too depends on the thing itself, because its 
content is an existent thing* Now, if the content he an 
existent thing, then Brahman is certainly the object of 
other means of valid knowledge; and hence a 
consideration of the Vedanta texts would certainly be pur' 
poseless. No, because, not being n content of the senses, 
the relation is not apprehended. By nature, the senses 
have objects as their content, and do not have Brahman 
as their content* Indeed, if Brahman were a content of 
the senses, there would be the apprehension that this 
effect is related to Brahman. When the effect alone is 


Having made clear in this fashion that the validity of 
knowledge in respect of existent things is dependent on the 
things, he declares the objectivity of the knowledge of 
Brahman; Then, this being the ease" etc. Bore, he asks: 
"Now, if the content be an existent thing" etc. That 
statement which relates to existent things is, verily, seen 
to be a re-statement, having an object which is within 
the sphere of other means of valid knowledge, e.y., " there 
are fruit on the banks of the river", So too arc the 
Ved&nta texts* Hence, these would but re-state what is 
known through other means of valid knowledge, since 
they Itbe texts) refer to exhitont objects* It has been 
said that in respect of Brahman, inference with origination 
etc. of the universe an probtms, is another means of valid 
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apprehended, it cannot be ascertained whether it is related 
to Brahman or related to something else. Therefore, 
the aphorism, 11 That, whence for this what begins with 
origination " is not for the purpose of suggesting in¬ 
ference. What then ? It is for the purpose of showing the 
Vedftnta texts. What then is that Vedanta text, which 
is desired to be marked out by this aphorism ? ‘* Bhfgu, 
the son of Varmja, approached his father Varupa. saying 
* Teach me Brahman, Venerable One* " ; beginning thus, 
it is said, 11 That whence these beings originate, that by 
which, being originated, they live, that to which they 
return: desire to know that: that is Brahman.” And of 


knowledge. Therefore, that (means of knowledge) which 
is basic is aJutte to bo investigated, not the Vedanta texts, 
which aro true as dependent thoreon ; how, then, can the 
aphorisms have the object of stringing together the 
Vedanta texts like flowers t This is the sense. He answers t 
“ No. because, not being a content of the senses ” etc. Again, 
why is the inner »atf not a content of the senses ? To this he 
uays : “ By nature ” etc. Hence it is that Scripture says : 

The Creator forced the senses outwards; therefore, 
they bop what is without, not the self within. By 
the words, “ Indeed, if Brahman were a content of the senses " 
etc., there is explained the inner self not being an object of 
the senses. We shall explain quite clearly later,** how even 
s3BiiluyafG-dr${a inference’** does not apply to Brahman. 
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this, this ia the definitive text, '" From Bliss alone, 
verity* these beings originate ; being originated, by Bliss 
do they live ; onto Bliss do they return,” There are to be 
oiled other texts too of this class, whose content i& by 
nature eternally pure, intelligent and free, and is a 
cause omniscient in character* 


And it has been explained by us extensively in ih,« 
kanikfi. We shall also explain later 1 how the texts are not 
restatements merely because of having existent contents* 
Therefore, everything is clean And Scripture exhibits origi¬ 
nation in That whence +l etc., life or sustent&tion in " that 
by which, being originated, they live/ and absorption there¬ 
in in that to which they return etc. H And of this, this it 
the definitive text : there being a doubt as to the content 
< of the text) being the pradhiina etc** the definitive text is ; 

From Bliss alone ,p etc. 10 ® This i- what b said: it i* 
established that just as the stream, which has for its 
material cause the rope in conjunction with the ignorance 
oi the rupe r exists if the rope exists, and la absorbed in 
the rope itself, even so the universe, which has for its 
material cause Brahman in conjunction with Nescience, 
exists in Brahman alone and is absorbed even in that- 
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Through the exposition of causality in respect of the 
universe it has been Indicated that Brahman is omni¬ 
scient- To strengthen this itself, it is said: 

BECAUSE OF THE SACRED-TEACHING-SOURCE 

Of the great body of sacred teaching comprising 
tho Rgvcda etc., supplemented by innumerable disci¬ 
plines. illuminating all things like a torch, resembling 
the omniscient, the source, f.e., the cause, is Brahman. 
Indeed, of such sacred teaching, comprising the Rgveda 
etc., endowed with the quality of omniscience, the 
origin can be from nothing but an omniscient being. 
When a sacred teaching with an extensive theme 
originates from a particular person, for example, the 
sacred teaching of Grammar etc. from Panin i etc,. 


In order to introduce the next aphorism, he state* the 
relationship with the preceding aphorism s ' Through the 
exposition of causality in respect of the universe etc. The 
omniscience of tho Lord follow-* not merely from Hin 
being the cause of the universe, but is to be understood 
al^o from His being the source of the sacred teaching 
(here, Scripture). He shows how being the source of 
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although ite content be only a part of what in to be 
known, he possesses more extensive knowledge than 
that—this is well known in experience. That great 
hemg. the source from whom there is, even without 
effort, on the analogy of sport, like human breath, the 
origination of that* which is differentiated into variuu* 
branches, which is the cause of such distinctions as gods, 
lower animals, men. castes, and order* of life, which is 
the ocean of all knowledge called the Rgveda etc.,- 
because of scriptural texts like “Of that great being 
this is the breath, which is the Rgveda "-j* it necessary 
to say that for that (great being) there is unsurpassed 
omniscience and omnipotence'? 


Scripture establishes omniscience ; ’ Of the great body of 
sacred teaching comprising the Rg-veda etc. ^. vsda 6tc 

are rMra* <**cred teachings) inasmuch „ they teach disoi- 
pies the procedure in regard to all obligatory, occasioned and 
optional rites belonging to the four oasts, and four orders 
from impregnation to cremation, (all acts) to be performed 

™ , 6 T ° f d&Wn t0 th ° fle ° f the « ■!» the 

4b0Ut Brahniai1 i hence too, since they relate to great 
hemes, they are great. Nor is their greatness due merely 
to the greatness of the themes, but also to their having many 
and upangas as subsidiaries; hence he say, ■ 

supplemented by innumerable disciplines.- Fura „ a 
reasoning inquiry Btc . are the ten 

disciplines ; supplemented by them in their respective ways. 
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Thereby is removed even the doubt as fa its (Scripture's) 
author!tati ve nes* T because of its being recognised by all 
worthy men. IWorthy men, verily h are tbo groat 
sages. the authors of the purftntas etc,; by them who 
elaborated the Vedas through their respective (teaching*) 
and practised with devotion the --erne taught therein, 
(the authoritativeness of) the Veda is accepted, Nor 
does this Fail to instruct or instruct but not clearly, 
in which case its authoritative runs would be suspect ; 
thus ho says: LA illuminating all things like e torch/’ 
Illuminating all things in all ways, they are neither 
non- ins tractive nor nut-olearly-instructive : this is the sense. 
Hence it Is they are *ar Le* t like the omniscient 

one. The knowledge of the omniscient one extends to all 
things ; the subject-matter of the -acred teaching extends 
to all things; hence the likeness. Haring thus stated 
the co-presence (of cause and effect) he elates their 
co-absence : ” Indeed, of such sacred teaching M etc. The 
attribute of the omniscient one Is knowledge of all 
themes ; that attribute pertains to Scripture, since nil 
themes belong to that too. He prove/the said sense ; “When 
a sacred teaching with ar; extensive theme originates from 
a particular parson, he/ that particular person, 11 possesses 
mere extensive knowledge than that’ sacred teaching; this 
is the construction. Even to-day. when those like us declare 
a body of sacred teaching which contains valid sense* there 
is knowledge of more themes in us, the speakers* than in 
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our expressions. The distinctive attribute* of various things 
cannot, indeed, bo declared, though experienced. The 
difference in the sweetness of sugar-cane, milk and jaggery 
cannot, verily, be given expression to even by SarasvatT. 
The use of tbe word "extensive' is to indicate that though 
the sense of a statement may ho extensive, yet its content 
is not equal to that of the knowledge of him who makes it. 
Ho declares the conclusion along with the application 
(^panaya) t “ I* it necessary to say " etc. That great being, 
from which source there is the origination of the Veda, wbat 
need be said of the unsurpassed omniscience and omni¬ 
potence of that great being. Brahman ? That is the 
construction. “ Of that which is differentiated into various 
branches ' ; the application (upannyo) is from Of that 
differentiated ” u p to * origination " l rhe conclusions begins 
with “ of him that great being" and enth with omnipo¬ 
tence'*. ,: Evan without effort": i.e,, with very slight effort, 
a' when one says ; “The barley porridge is -alttess. ' What 
divine sages too cannot compass even with great effort. 
He effects that with very slight effort, a? if in spurt; thus 
are declared His unsurpassed omniscience add omnipotence. 
For His oreation of the Veda* without effort there is cited 
Scripture: “ Of this great being " otc.' Evan by those 
who recognise the eternality of letters (the MlmATpsakahl, the 
non-ere mat ity of words and sentences should be admitted, 
A word is, indeed, composed of letters differentiated by 
requeues. A sentence is composed of words differentiated 
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by sequence. Sequence, which is a property of manifestation, 
is nut a property of letters, since for letters, which are 
eternal and all-pervasive. there can be no relationship of 
before and after, in respect of time or space. Manifestation 
being non-eternal, how can word-ness bo eternal, though the 
manifested letters be eternal f By the non-otemality of words, 
the ncm-etemaUty of sentences etc. is also explained. Hence 
the repetition of words etc. is like the (imitative) repetition 
of dancing. Just as the Annseitxe, who is instructed, 
performs movements and gestures like to those performed 
by the dancing instructor, and does not exhibit the very 
same gestures, even so the pupil follows the same sequence 
among the letters, words etc. of the Veda as that adopted 
by the instructor, but does not pronounce the very same 
(sequence); lor, the manifestations (the sounds) of the pupil 
are different from the manifestations (sounds) of the teacher. 
Thus, there is no dispute between those who uphold the 
eternality or non-eternulity of letters as to the creation 
of woids and sentences, whether ordinary or Scriptural; 
there is difference of view only with reference to the 
(absolute) liberty of man in respect of Scriptural sentences. 
As they say: “ With effort should we refute (only) the 
(absolute) liberty of mam" The Jaimlnlyas, who do not 
believe in a creation or destruction, teach a beginningless 
and uninterrupted study of the Veda, through a succession of 
teachers and pupils like ourselves. But those who follow 
the teaching of Vyfcsa say that, though, according to the 
doctrine of creation and destruction established in 
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Scripture, the traditional Code, epics etc*, the supreme self, 
who because of His association with beginningless 
Nescience is omnipotent and omniscient* is the creator of 
the eternal Vedas, He is not entirely ^ ree in resp^t of 
them, since He creates their sequence in such manner as to 
conform to the earlier ones; (this is) in the same way as 
sacrifice and brahminickie, which, though illusory effects of 
Brahman* do not change their nature in a fresh creation, 
in respect of their leading respectively to good and evil. 
Not in any creation is brlbmiuicide the cause of good nor 
the horse-sacrifice the cause of evil, any more than fire can 
wet or water burn. Just as, in this creation, the study of 
the Veda in the settled sequence Is the cause of prosperity 
and beatitude, and ■(studied) otherwise is the cause of evil 
even as a verbal thunder-bolt, 3 ^ even so does it happen in 
another creation ; hence, the creator, who, though omniscient 
and omnipotent, creates the Vedas in accordance with what 
they were in earlier creations* ha-* not a free hand. 
The Jalrainlyas too prefer to understand by " not being 
of human origin {apaurvipyatiw)" the absence of entire 
freedom for the person (who creates). That in common to 
us too, with a different purpose. 

Nor is it proper (to urge) that* if revealed by one person, 
there would be no faith (in Scripture). What is revealed 
even by many paeons*—ignorant or wise, yet affected by 
some defect—ia, indeed, not worthy of faith \ that revela¬ 
tion, however, is worthy of faith which h made by him, who 
knowledge of the truth and from whom all defects 
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Or else, the sacred teaching comprising the $gvedu 
etc., as described above, is the source, t.e., the cause or 
the authority for understanding correctly the nature of 
this Brahman. It is only from the sacred teaching as 
authority that Brail man is understood to be the cause 
of the origination etc. of the universe: this is the idea. 
In the previous aphorism has been cited the sacred 
teaching beginning with "That whence these beings 
originateThen for what purpose is this aphorism, 
inasmuch as in the previous aphorism itself the source 
of Brahman was shown to be the sacred teaching, 
through the citation of sacred teachings of this class ? 
The reply is: there, the sacred teaching has not been 


have been banished, even though he is but one. Iu the 
case of those who existed at the first creation, like Prajapati 
and the divine sagos, who possess in abundance virtue, 
wisdom, non-attachment and lordly power, the ascertain¬ 
ment of His nature is intelligible; through their faith 
follows the faith of later ones ; hence. Brahman’s being the 
sac red-teaching-source is intelligible, as also the non-hnman 
origin and validity of the sacred teaching. Thin is the first 

explanation (of the aphorism!. n 

He begins another explanation: Or else etc. In 
the previous section, the impossibility of a definition of 
Brahman s nature was refnted and the possibility of a defini¬ 
tion slated. Of that same definition the doubt is removed. 


Hi 
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explicitly stated in the words of the aphorism ; so it 
may bo doubted that in the aphorism “ That, whence 
for this what begins with origination ” more inference 
was suggested; to remove such a doubt, this aphorism 
seLs out “ Because of the Sac red-Teaching-Sou roe.” 


that by this may be inferred (the existence of Brahman.•■{/,. 
on the analogy of products within our experience which 
require a creator), and it is said that in respect of Brahman 
taught by revelation Scripture is the (only) means of valid 
knowledge. The meaning of the text (of the commentary} 
is not obscure. 
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How, again, can Brahman be said to have the sacred 
teaching a* authority, inasmuch as sacred teachings 
are shown to refer to rituals in “Since Scripture ia 
for the purpose of ritual, there is futility for whatever 
has not that purpose"? Therefore, there is (utility for 

That the sacred teaching is the moans of valid 
knowledge in respect of Brahman has been but premised 
(in the second explanation of the last aphorism); that is to 
he taught by the present aphorism ; hence, the commentator 
prefaces the aphorism with a statement of the prime facie 
View: “ How, again'* etc. “How*’ signifies an objection: 
because there would result non-utility for the Vedantas, 
which teach what is not the human goal, declaring (as they 
do) the existent Brahman, which, being pure, intelligent and 
indifferent by nature, should be treated with indifference; 
and because there would result non-authoritativeness for 
them (the Vedantas) since, having existent objects for 
their content, they have the same content as perception 
etc., and are consequently buL restatements, like worldly 
statements. Worldly statements, which teach the same 
content as other means of valid knowledge, are not, 
verily, of them selves authoritative; similarly of the 
Vedantas too; hence, thoir authoritativeness consisting 
in their non-dependence (on any other means of valid 
knowledge) would be destroyed. Nor is It meet that they 
should become unauthoritative. Nor unfruitful, for, it ia 
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the Ved&ntas ainee they are not for the purpose of 
mua!; or they may be subsidiaries to the injunction of 
rituals with the purpose of making known the agent, 
the deity etc., or they may have the purpose of pres- 
cnbing other acts like contemplation etc. Indeed, there 
cannot possihly be the teaching of the nature of already 
existent things, because a thing alreadv existent is the 
content of perception etc.; and in the teaching thereof, 


settled that they have the fruit brought about by the 
prescription to study one’s own Ved a. Hence, they subserve 
acts, their only purport being the teaching of agent, deity 
etc., required by the respective prescribed rites. If, how¬ 
ever. that purport be not accepted, because of non- 
proximity, then of the Vedanta?, there is at least 
reference to acts like contemplation etc., which are 
proximate. Thus, indeed, as having for its sphere what is 
not understood by perception etc., and hence us not depen¬ 
dent on those (promfloos). validity and utility reault [for 
the Ved&ntas): this is the sense intended (by the ob¬ 
jector). The citation of the aphorism of the great sage 
(Jaimiui) is for strengthening the prim* fade view (and 
making dear the necessity to refute it, not for creating 
faith in it as the final view). 

Futility means non-utility and non-generation of 
valid knowledge, being dependent (on other pramaw), be- 
oauso of being re-statements. From ** therefore " up to “ or 
they may have the purpose of prescribing other arts like con- 
emp at,on etc.. « the compendious statement (of this view). 
The analytical commentary on this begin, with ‘Indeed, 
ibere cannot and ends with "or is intelligible ", 
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there being nothing to he rejected or accepted, there is 
no human goal. For this very reason, lest there be 
futility in the case of “ He howled *' etc-, they are 
stated to be purposeful as being praises, (in the aphorism), 
“ But by syntactical unity with an injunction, they may 
have the purpose of praising the injunction", And 
Mantras like “ Thee for food ” etc, are said to be related 
to ritual, mentioning as they do rituals or the instru¬ 
ments therefor. (Therefore), nowhere has the purpose¬ 
fulness of the Vedic sentences without association with 
an injunction been seen or is intelligible. And in respect 
of the nature of a thing already exiatent there can be 
no injunction, because an injunction has ritual as 


Be this so. Though not subserving acts, the Vedanta 
have for purport an injunction in respect of Brahman'? 
nature; that is favoured by the aphorism stating the 
final view (for the MlmAipsahas): 'But by syntactical unity 
with an injunction’' etc. 4 Verily, not that alone is an 
injunction which induces activity where there was none 
before ; for, the originative injunction has the purpose of 
making known what was unknown; and the Vedanta?, 
which make known the unknown Brahman, have this 
nature. To this he says; ' And in respect of the nature of 
a thing already existent etc. All injunctions are admitted 
to have for content only a becoming which is not yet 
existent and is to bo originated; for, the various forms 
of injunction — the qualificatory (stating the fruit), the 
applicatory (showing the subaidiarinass of the rite to the 
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content. Therefore, the Ved&ntas are subsidiary to 
injunctions of rituals, illuminating ae they do the nature 
of the agent, the deity etc. required by ritual. If now 
because of the fear that the context is different (from 
that of ritual), this be not accepted, even then they 
have for purport the act of contemplation present in 
their own sentences. Therefore for Brahman the sacred 
teaching cannot be the source. When this results, 
the reply is: 

BUT THAT, BECAUSE OF THE HARMONY 


fruit), the procedural, and the originative (showing the 
form, i.e ., the material and the deity for the rite)—are 
inseparable one from another, and they do not occur in 
respect of the existent. But they differ in respect of the 
purport of the respective statements. For example, the 
statement he is to perform the 0{/nihotra " is a statement 
which is only originative in significance, since by the 
statement ho who desires heaven is to sacrifice with 
the Cfftlffcotru" there are obtained the eligible person, the 
application, and the procedure. Nor is it that the applica¬ 
tion etc. are not present there (in he ij to sacrifice 
with the agnikotra "); though present, they are merely 
unintended, being otherwise obtained. Hence, an injunc- 
tion, which has a volition for its content, cannot 
result in the case of an existent object. Be concludes : 
" Therefore “ e t 0i 
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Ihe word '* but” is 10 exclude the prime facie view. 
That Brahman, omniscient and omnipotent, the cause of 
the creation, susteillation and dissolution of the universe, 
is understood from the sacred teaching, the Vedanta 
(alone). How ? Because of the harmony, fndeed, in all 
the \ edantas, the sentences run together as having for 


Stating the cause of dissatisfaction with that, he 
ends with another view; “ If. now " etc. This being the 
case, since verbal testimony has no purport in respect of 
Brahman of the nature declared, that form thereof which 
has been established by other means of valid knowledge 
cannot be contradicted by verbal testimony; for, that 
(verbal testimony) relates to contemplation, and contempla¬ 
tion is compatible even with s up e rim posit ion. He 
concludes the present topic : " Therefore, for Brahman" et c 

Beginning with "The reply i*,' 1 he states the final 
view through the aphorism. 

He explains this: “The word ' but ” etc. The word 
tat <in the aphorism) premises the final view \ this he 
analyses; “That Brahman” eE <s. The upholder of the 
primu facie view, whose mind is hard (and impenetrable), 
asks: How? “in what way?” Tba upholder of 

the final view states the ground of his own view, which 
is the particular way (demanded by the opponent): 
“ 8ec*u« of (he harmony.” Right (full) relation Is harmony 
UdWiier oyfi); thereby (is the reference to Brahman 
established). This itself he analyses; “Indeed, in all the 
Vfcdantas etc. He oiies many texts, in the desire to 
declare that the Vedanta* refer solely to Brahman: 
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purport the teaching of this sense; “ Existence alone, 
dear one, this was in the beginning " {Chiind., VI, ii, 1); 
“ One alone without a second " ; 11 The Self, verily, exis¬ 
ted in the beginning as one alone " {Ait., II, i, 1 [i) ); 
" Such this Brahman without an earlier and a later, 
without, an inside and an outside” ( Bfh ,, II, v, 19); 
“This Self is Brahman, the experience* of all " {Miu}rf., 
II. ii t ll> i “ Brahman alone, the immortal in front *'; 


“Existence alone - * etc. As for the text “That, verily, 
whence these beings originate" etc., that was cited earlier 
and refers to the cause of the origination, ? ostentation 
and destruction of the universe; since it will be thus 
recalled here, it is not mentioned (again). Indeed, that 
with which a statement begins and that with which 
it sods, that alone is considered to be the meaning 
of the statement, by those who understand the nature of 
the knowledge resulting from verbal testimony. For 
example, in respect of the text about the tijpums'u 
sacrifice, it is acknowledged to be injunctive of that novel 
upUtps-u sacrifice, on the strength of the syntactical unity 
with the injunction of the u-pumru sacrifice, preceded 
by the statement of the defect of apathy (occasioned by) 
the continuous (oblation of) jwro&lira, as also with 
the concluding (part stating) the remedying of that 
(defect).; even «o, here too, because of the text 
‘ Existence alone, dear one, this was ’’ etc., commencing 
with Brahman, and the text " That thou art" concluding 
with Brahman as the self of the t™, the (whole) text 
ha? that alone for purport. In the same way it is to be 
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and so on. Nor, when for the words in these texts 
the ascertained harmony is understood to have for 
content the nature of Brahman, is it proper to asstime 
any other content: fur there would result the abandon¬ 
ment of what is directly stated and the assump¬ 
tion of what is not directly stated. Nor may one 
conclude that their purport is to teach tho nature of 
the agent, the deity etc.; because there are scriptural 
texts like, “Then by what and whom could one see?" 
Writ., II, iv T 13} which refute action, causal condition 
and result. 

Nor is Brahman, though of the nature of an 
already existent thing the content of perception etc.; 
because, that Brahman is the self, as stated in “ That 
thou art” {Ckand., VI, viii, ?), cannot be understood 

understood, through the consideration of what goes before 
and after, that other texts too have Brahman for 
purport. Nor, when there is the possibility of a seen 
purport in reference thereto, is it proper to posit an 
unseen purport in reference to something else, that being 
an undue extension. Their purport in reference to agents 
is not merely unseen, but also unintelligible; thus he 
says ; * Nor may one " etc. 

Recalling the Causa of the primn facie view about 
un authoritative ness due to dependence, he condemn-- it; 
"Nor is Brahmen, 'hough of the nature of an already existent 
thing' etc. This is what is intended: it is, indeed, on 
the analogy of human statcmanhs that, as referring to 
existmu things, the dependence of the Vedanta* (un other 
prumti/m*) is suspected. Here, you being questioned will 
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have to explain this: is the dependence of human 
statements because of their reference to existent things 
or because of their being human f If because of the 
reference to existent things then would result non- 
authoritative nose even for perception etc., as reciprocally 
dependent; for, they too certainly refer to existent things. 
If now human statements are dependent as due to the 
human intellect, then, of the Vedfmfas not due to that, 
though referring to existent things, there is no non- 
authoritativeness, a* for perception etc,, (which are valid) 
as generated by constant causes like the senses the 
prflAvfr* etc. 

It may be said: if, indeed, non-human origin were 
established, then, for the VedSntas as non-dependent, validity 
would result; but that itself is not established, because of 
the reference to existent things; for, since of an existent 
thing a person can have knowledge, without depending on 
verbal testimony, through other means of knowledge, the 
making Lof a statement about such a thing) as due to the 
intellect is intelligible ; and the inference as to the human 
origin of the Vedas can arise unhindered, the probans 
being (their being composed of) sentences etc. (which are 
artificial combinations oflet&eiti etc,). Hence, dependence 
is unavoidable, on the ground of human origin, but not on 
the ground of referring to an existent thing. In the case f 
however, of that which refers to what is to bo done, since 
what is to he done is novel and not the sphere of any 
other mean 1 * of knowledge, and since what has never boon 
experienced before cannot enter the human intellect! either 
in its own naturo or as superimposed, for the V a [Juntas 
signifying tbi* t there can be no creation, and consequently 
no human origin ; hence results (for them) an Eh entail venose 
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without dependence ; therefore, in order to secure authorita- 
tivenoss* we recognise even of the Vedantas that their 
purport la what is to be done. 

To this we say: what, again, O lung-lived one l t is 
thin, which is to be done, which cannot be known by man? 
If it be said to be the unseen potentiality (opfl™) t how t 
alas, does it come to bo the significance of the imperative 
suffix Kin) etc. ? For, that [apttrva) being transexperiential, 
there is no knowledge of the relation (of the word) to that; 
in conformity with ordinary language, from the imperative 
suffix etc, there are understood only acts within experience, 
as what is to be done. 

(It may be said that) from the statement “ He who 
desires heaven is to sacrifice ," 1 the one, who is qualified by 
heaven which is to bo attained, is understood to bo the one 
directed; and he understands that alone has to be done 
which is beneficial in securing heaven* If or are 
acts, which are destroyed momentarily, capable of 
securing heaven hereafter; hence, by elimination, it 
is only from the Veda that there is understood the 
relation of the imperative suffix etc. to the unseen 
potentiality, (which is) what is to be done. If this be 
said, it would follow, alas, that even in texts 
enjoining obeisance in a cuitua (a Buddhist shrine), 
there is, because of relation to such words as desire for 
heaven etc., the unseen potentiality (which is) to be done i 
and thus, creation even of these being impossible^ non- 
human origin would result (for them loo). Or. if because 
their human origin is clearly seen* their signifying an 
unseen potentiality be denied, them since human origin 
may be inferred of the Vedantas too, (their being composed 
of) sentences etc, being the probans, (for them too) there 
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except by sacred teaching, As for what has been said 
that, being devoid of what is to be rejected or accepted, 
the teaching is futile, there is not this defect; for, even 
from the realisation of the self as Brahman, which Ls 
devoid of what is to be rejected or accepted, there 
results, through the destruction of all hindrances, the 
attainment of the human goal. But of that which 
teaches the deity etc., there is no opposition even to its 
subserving the contemplation mentioned in its own text. 


cannot be the signification of an unseen potentiality. If 
the inference from {being composed of) sentences etc. h 
shown to be fallacious on some other ground, {that 
ground itself wiU do, and) the justification (of non-human 
origin) on the ground of an unseen potentiality being signi¬ 
fied is superfluous. And non-human origin has been ex¬ 
pounded by us in the NySyukavikn ; here, however, it is 
Qot set forth for fuar of prolixity.’^ 

Non-human origin being thus established, there is not 
for tbe V edantas, though referring to existent things, any 
detriment to their authoritativeness on the ground of de¬ 
pendence (on other means of knowledge). Nor is it that 
there is not the understand ing of what has not been under¬ 
stood, in which ease, there would be no authoritative ness ; 
for, tbe jtva's being Brahman is not otherwise understood' 
That is thus said: “Nor is Brahman, though of the nature 
of an existent thing *' s t„. 

Recalling tbe second cause of the prima fade view 
he condemns it: "As for what has been said that, being 
devoid of what is to be rejected or accepted " et c. From the 
understanding of the sense of injunctions the attainment 
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It does not, however, happen thus in the case of Brahman 
that it is subsidiary to the injunction of contemplation ; 
because, being one and devoid of what is to be rejected 
or accepted, it is intelligible that all cognition of duality 
such as action, causal condition etc, is quashed. And 
for the cognition of duality once crushed by the know¬ 
ledge of the oneness of Brahman, there cannot be a resur¬ 
rection, in which case there may be taught for Brahman 
subsidiarmess to the injunction of contemplation. 


of the human goal is, verily, indirect. Hare, however, 
from the understanding of tests like "That thou art’’ 
culminating in realisation, there is, without dependence 
on the effort of any external observance, the direct attain¬ 
ment of the human goal, as from the knowledge “ This is 
not a snake, but a rope ”. This is its superiority to the 
knowledge of the sense of injunctions, 

This is what is said: what is desired by man is, 
indeed, of two kinds—some unattained, s.p,, a village etc.; 
others, again, which, though attained, yet under the 
influence of delusion are understood to be unattained, e.g., 
the necklace round one’s own neck- Similarly, what 
would be abandoned is also two-fold—some which not 
already got rid of are desired to be got rid of, e.g., the 
snaka encircling one's feet; others, again, which having 
bean already got rid of are desired to be get rid of, e,g., 
the snake superimposed on the anklet adorning the feat. 
Here, since the attainment of the urxattained and the 
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abandonment, of the un abandoned result from the 
observance of extrinsic means, there is, subsequent to the 
true knowledge of these means, the need for their 
observance. Never does knowledge alone remove a thing. 
Even a thousand rope-cognitions cannot, indeed, alter the 
character of the really present snake. In the case, 
however, of those, which being superimposed are desired to 
be either attained or abandoned, it is possible to attain 
as it were or abandon as it were, by the mere intuition of 
the truth, without dependence on any extrinsic observances. 
For, they exist by the super imposition alone; and 
intuition of the truth plucks out the superimposed by the 
root and destroys it. Thus, here too, in the bliss of 
Brahman, which through the superimposition due to 
Nescience has attained the state of the jlra, which is in 
reality devoid of grief, misery etc., this state conditioned 
by -tupe rim position i* removed by the true knowledge of 
the sense of the text '‘That thou art" culminating in 
realisation. On the removal of that, the blissful nature, 
though {eternally) attained, becomes attained, as if not 
attained fa I ready); grief, misery ate., though (eternally) 
abandoned, become abandoned, as if unabandoned (already). 
This is said thus; "for. even from the realisation of the 
self as Brahman", though the removal in an eminent 
degree of all the hindrances of the jlra, i.«„ of error together 
with its impressions,-that, verily, hinders beings ; hence 
it is the hindrance—" there is the attainment of the human 
goal characterised by the removal of misery and the 
attainment of happiness* 
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As for what has been said about tho Vedanta* having 
contemplation for purport, because of the teaching of the 
doitf etc., In such texts about contem plation a* " Contemplate 
as the self alone," " contemplate the self alone, a* the true 
enjoyment” etc./’ he condemns it; "But of that which 
teaches the deity etc.,” ».<?., of the word “self" alone, 'there 
is no opposition even to its subserving the contemplation 
mentioned in its own text' - If there is no conflict, let 
it be, then, that the Vedantas have only injunctions to 
contemplation for purport, through the channel of teaching 
the deity. To this he says : “ It does not, however, happen 
thua in the case of Brahman " etc. Contemplation, which 
depends on the establishment of differences of tho con¬ 
templated, the contemplator, tho contemplation etc., cannot 
ocour in the case of Brahman, which is devoid of all 
kinds of difference and is to be known only through the 
Vedanta; hence, the Ved&ntas cannot be subsidiary to 
the injunctions to contemplation, being opposed thereto; 
this is the sense. 

Be this so. If there be authoritativeness for the 
Vedantas, though not of the nature of injunctions, alas, 
then, even for texts like "he howled” etc., which refer 
of themselves (independently of linking up with any 
injunction} to things to which one should be indifferent, 
let there be authoritativenass; for, the determination to 
reject or accept is not alone the fruit of valid knowledge, 
since the determination to be indifferent is also admitted 
to be the fruit thereof, by those who know the means of 
valid knowledge; hence the reference of these (texts) to 
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Though in other places Vedic statements are not seen 
to be authoritative except in association with an injunc- 
tion, yet, since the knowledge of the self culminates in the 
fruit, the authoritative nature of the sacred teaching 
with that as content cannot be denied. And not 

prohibitions like “silver is not to be given (as dat^a) 
in the harhis (sacrifice)” is superfluous. To this he says ; 
**Though, in other places, Vedic statements'' etc. It is, 
indeed, understood that the entire Veda is a means to the 
human goal, because of its being apprehended in con¬ 
sequence of the injunction to study one's own Veda. Hot 
a single letter of it may fail to contribute to the human 
goal; what, then, of such a combination of words as “ he 
bowled etc. ? And no human goal is seen to follow from 
the very comprehension of their sense, as from the (com¬ 
prehension of the) Vedantaa. Hence, such combinations 
of words, desiring to generate a human goal, are certainly 
expectant (of something else to complete them). The 
prohibition too “ silver is not to be given (as <tak?inu) in 
the barhix (sacrifice) ” is expectant of the censure of what 
is prohibited by itself; for, not otherwise is it possible to 
turn away an intelligent being therefrom. Hence, if no 
(text conveying) censure be available, even at a distance 
(from itself), the prohibition itself would create for itself 
a two-fold capacity, in respect of the prohibition of silver 
* nd in respect of the censure, like (the injunction of) the 
ar^homa. Thus, of the two combinations of words 
howled and silver is not to be given (a3 efafc^tpa) 
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through inference is understood the authoritative 
nature of the sacred teaching, in which case there would 
be the need for an example seen elsewhere. Therefore 
it is established that the authority for Brahman is the 
sacred teaching. 


in the barhi* (sacrifice)," which are an fire a* it were (to ho 
completed each by the other), there is, through the chan* 
nel of the censure implied secondarily, mutual syntactical 
relation, as between the horseless (chariot) and (the 
horse) whose chariot has been burnt, Sot thus, however, 
is there dependence on the human goal in the Vedanta*, 

since, from the very comprehension of their sense, without 

dependence (on any thing else), the supreme human goal 
is attained ; this has been said. 

Now. since authoritativeness is not seen for any other 
part of the Veda, which is not related to an injunction, 
how could this (authoritativeness) occur for the Vedantas, 
which are not related thereto? To this he says : "And 
not through inference is understood "■ etc. For, tho autbo- 
ritativene*s of the means of valid knowledge consists in 
their generating knowledge which is unsublated, not 
already understood, and indubitable; and that, it ha^ been 
explained, if intrinsic (not made known by anything else, 
e-F-, inference based on practical efficiency). Though the 
generation of this kind of knowledge is known by presump¬ 
tive implication from the nature of the effect, yet, in the 
generation of that knowledge, they do not depend on any 
other means of valid knowledge, not even this presumptive 
implication, as (otherwise) reciprocal dependence would 
result; hence it i? said to be intrinsic. The generation of 
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Here some others confront us: even though the 
authority for Brahman is the sacred teaching, yet 
Brahman is intimated by the sacred teaching only as 
the content of the injunction of contemplation ; just as 


this kind of knowledge, like that of injunctions in res¬ 
pect of what is to be done, exists for the Vedttntas too in 
respect of Brahman; hence results theirMUthoritativenoss 
in respect of Brahman, without the need of an example. 
Otherwise, since it is not seen that colour is manifested 
by any other sense, (it would follow that) the sense of 
sight too could not manifest colour- He concludes the 
present topic : “ Therefore ‘ etc. 

He sets up the view of some of the preceptor?: “Here 
some others confront us " ete. It is thus : " The ascertain¬ 
ment of Brahman is from that whose purport is what 
is to be done^ because of the relation (to what is 
signified) not being known* because of its being ^acrod 
teaching, because of its being purposeful, and because of 
reflection etc. being cognised (as enjoined in connection 
therewith)/' Verily, the Vedsntas cannot have the existent 
Brahman for purport, their relation thereto fas the signi¬ 
fied) not being known. That with reference to which 
word$ are not used by a worldly wise person, the relation of 
them thereto is not apprehended. Nor does the prudent 
inquirer desire to declare some form atone* which is neither 
to be rejected nor accepted, as that is not desired to be 
cognised. In conveying knowledge of that, the cognition 
of which Is not desired* there would be detriment to hU 
prudence. Hence, this worldly wise person, desiring to 
declare that which is desired to be known, would declare 
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that thing alone -which U the cause of engaging in or 
desisting from activity, and, since what is to bo done when 
known is the cause thereof, would teach that alone. And 
thus, from the usage of elderly persons one understands of 
words that they have for purport what is to be done. Of 
these, some are directly expressive of what is to be done, 
while some, however, express their own sense as subsidiary 
to what is to be done ; but (in any case) words do not have 
for purport an existent thing. Further, it has to be ascer¬ 
tained in the case of a word that it conveys knowledge of 
a cement, by inferring the cognition of the sense in another 
man who knows the meaning fof the word), and by under¬ 
standing flic concomitance of thal (cognition) with the 
existence or non-existence of the word. And there is not 
any probans in tespect of a cognition existing in another 
man and rotating to tho bare form of an existent thing. In 
the case, however, of the cognition of what is to be dona, 
existing in another man there are probans, the 

engaging in or the cessation from activity ; hence, because 
of the relation (to the signified! not being known, the 
Vedsntas do not have the form of Brahman for purport. 

Further, of the VedAntas, as part of the Veda, it is 
well known that they constitute sacred teaching. And 
the character of sacred teaching belongs to such com¬ 
binations of words as have the engaging in or cessation 
from activity for their purport. As is said: "Engaging 
in or cessation from activity in respect of the obligatory 
or the occasioned, that by which these are taught to men 
is called a sacred teaching/' Therefore, their having for 
purport the (bare) nature (of Brahman) is annulled by 
their well-known character of being sacred teaching. 
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Further, we do not nee any purposefulness for these, 
whose purport is the teaching of the nature of Brahman. 
Nor, just as, from tho ascertainment, somehow through 
secondary implication, of the true sense of the sentence 
this is a rope, not a snake/ there is the cessation of 
fear, trembling etc,, is there, similarly, from the under¬ 
standing of the sense of the text 11 That thou art / 1 the 
cessation of the attribute? of transmigration; for* 
there is continuance as before of those {attribute*} 
even for the person who ha* beard the sense of the 
text. 

Further* if for him who has heard of Brahman there 
occurs the cessation of Lhe attributes of transmigration* 
why is it, then, that on top of the hearing, reflection etc. 
are found declared? Hence, because of this too, that there 
would result their futility r the Vedanta* have not the 
nature of Brahman for purport* but have for purport what 
is to bo done* whose content is the contemplation of the 
self. And this which is to be done as enjoining him 
who is enjoined in respect of itself is called an injunction 
(ttipOfld), and t as not seen through any other means of 
knowledge, it is called the unseen hipflrm). And since 
that cannot result without the practice of its content 
(contemplation)* for the sake of Its own establishment* 
that very thing to be done implies the practice of 
contemplation of the self, which is its content and 
instrument. Just as the thing to be done, since it has to 
be determined in dependence on its own content, is 
determined by that content—"Contemplation* oven so h since 

contemplation cannot be determined without its content_ 

the se_f T for the sake of its determination! this very thing 
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the sacrificial post, the ahuvauTya fire etc., even though 
they are aupra-mundane* are intimated by the sacred 
teaching (only) as subsidiary to an injunction. Whence 
is this ? Because the sacred teaching has for purport the 
fruit of engaging in an activi ty or demisting therefrom. So 
indeed is the quotation from those who know the purport 


to be done implies that kind of self. As es said : 11 But 
that, which is accepted, t e +f implied for the establishment 
of that (other, which is enjoined), that too is enjoined ; 
this is the usage of the tantra (the FUna-mlmUiii^ 
pflsirttV* And for knowledge, the content of the injunc¬ 
tion! Ipjunotiveness consists in the practice of it, in the 
sense of contemplation; for the self, however, a* the 
content of that (contemplation)* (injunctivenesa consist* 
in) the certitude of its own existence. 

(Objection: it has been said that contemplation may 
be of what is superimposed; how then can there be the 
certitude of the existence of what Is contemplated ?) 

(Reply): that on which the nature of that belf) has 
been superimposed would be the determinant of another 
(knowledge); hence that (knowledge of the self) would 
not bo determined thereby. Hence! through tbo VedEntas 
which have for purport the injunction of the con temp) at ion 
of that kind of self, there is the ascertainment of that 
kind of self. All this* he says in "even though*' e to. in the 
matter of the ascertainment of the true nature of a thing, 
even from those which have an injunction for purport, an 
example is given; M ju®t as the sacrificial post* 1 etc. In 
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of the sacred teaching, '* Its purport is indeed seen to be 
what is called the teaching of ritual” (Sa,-£h., 1, i, 1); 
" An injunction is a statement which prompts to 
action {S5.‘Bh., I, i, %); “ 0/ this the knowledge conies 
from an injunction ” {PM., 1, i, 5); ** Of (words) denoting 
those (existent things), there is relation with that whose 
purport is ritual." {PAL, I, i, 25.) “Since Scripture is for 
the purpose of ritual, there is futility for whatever has not 
that purpose. {PAf„ I, ii, 1.) Hence the snored teaching is 
purposeful as prompting a man to a particular object and 


respect qf the stake enjoined for the tying up in “ he b to 
tie up the beast to the stake, since it is out of the ordinary, 
there i> the Question what b thb -itake tin substance 
and shape) f ; from the torts khUdira (ebony) becomes the 
stake." 1 he fashions the stake," " he is to make the 
stake octagonal etc.., though having for purport the 
injunction of acts of carpentry, it is understood that a 
particular kind of wood purified and fashioned in a 
particular shape is the stako, Similarly are to be under¬ 
stood the Uttavanlya etc, The character of sacred teaching 
belongs to that whose purport is engaging in or cessation 
from activity, not to that whose purport is the nature (of 
an existent); the relation (of a significant word) is only to 
whsi, is to bo done, not to the nature; these two grounds 
are explained by the words of the commentary beginning 
with ' Because the sacred teaching has for purport" eto., and 
ending with "And because of similarity thereto, for the 
Vedantas too, there can be purposefulness only in the same 
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as withholding him from a particular object. Others are 
useful as subsidiary thereto. And because of similarity 
thereto, for the V ed&ntas too, there can be purposefulness 
only in the same way. And there being purport in 
respect of an injunction, just as for him. who desires 
heaven, agmhotra etc. are enjoined as the means, 
similarly for him, who desires immortality, the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman is enjoined : this stands to reason. 

way ”■ And since what is to be done is not independent 
of him who is enjoined, the eligible person who is to prac- 
tise, he states the particular class of the person enjoined i 
And there being purport in respect of an in junction " 0 t c , Be¬ 
coming Brahman is present as already established in the 
eulogistic passage "He who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman itself*’; yet, because of the expectancy of the 
particular class of person enjoined for this (becoming) there 
results, on the analogy of the rrrfrtsairu,'" the particular 
class of person enjoined. ,:iz„ he who desires to become 
Brahman- For, if, on the analogy of the pi^a-pitr-yajilu, ! 
the person enjoined be assumed to bo he who desires heaven, 
that would be the signification of the absolutely remote, 
as being a sense not related to the eulogistic passage. And 
since to become Brahman is to be immortal, it is said (in 
the commentary) "For him who detires immortality" 
And immortality, oven because of its being immortality, 
cannot be inferred to be nou-otemal on the ground of being 
affected, because of conflict with Scripture (otherwise)' 
this is the idea. 
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Now* here the distinctness of what is desired to 
be known has been stated; in the ritual section Bell* 
gioue Duty, which is to come into being, is what is 
desired to be known; but here Brahman, which is 
existent, which is eternally fulfilled, is what is 
desired to he known* Of those, the fruit of the know* 
ledge of Brahman should be distinct from the fruit of 
the knowledge of Religious Duty, which roquires an 
observance. 

It cannot possibly be thus; because Brahman is 
taught only as occasioned by an injunction about some¬ 
thing to be done. 11 The self verily is to be seen " iBrh,, 
IV, iv, 5); '* That self whose sins are destroyed * a , 
he is to be sought for* he is to be desired to be known H 
{Ctend. M VIII, vii* I) - '* Contemplate as the self alone 11 
{Brh.i I, iv, 7); “ Contemplate the self alone as the true 
enjoyment + (Bfh^ I, iv, IS);“ He who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahman itself ” Ill, ii t 9); there being 

such injunctions* when there is a desire to know, * h Who 
is this self ? 11 , u What is that Brahman ? f \ the entire 


Through the aforementioned difference in nature be¬ 
tween the desires to know Religious Duty and Brahman, 
ho raises the Question of (the latter) not being the content 
of injunctions: Now, here etc. He answers : " It cannot 
possibly be thus ete. And here, the intuition of the self 
is not what is enjoined. For, that, because of the verb 
see, signifying cognition, should be of the nature of 
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Vedanta is useful in inti mating its nature—that 
Brahman is eternal, omniscient, all-pervasive, eternally 
contented, eternally pure, intelligent and free by nature, 
knowledge, bliss and so on. And from the contemplation 
thereof there will result the invisible fruit, final release, 
as seen from the sacred teaching. If, however, they 
do not enter into an injunction of something to be done, 
and if they be the mere statements of fact,since there can 
be neither rejection nor acceptance, there would only 
be futility for the Vedanta texts, as for the statements, 
“ The earth has seven islands,’* M Here goes the king 

hearing or of perception. And perception too should bo 

either the concept ’I," found in ordinary experience, or that 
which is produced when contemplation attains excellence, 
Of these, hearing cannot be the object of an injunction, since 
that, like hearing in respect of rites, is established even 
by the injunction to study ones own Veda. Nor (can) 
perception found in ordinary experience (be the object of 
the injunction), since that Is natural. Nor may the object of 
the injunction be that clarity brought by contemplation to its 
content, the self propounded in the Upanisads, since that 
(clarity) follows as & by-praiuct even from the injunction of 
contemplation, like whey. ,,J Therefore, the contemplation 
of the self propounded in the Upanisads is prescribed in res¬ 
pect of him who desires immortality, who is the person en- 
joined. As for the texts “is to be seen” etc., they are wh at 
have the appearance of inunctions, not (real) injunctions. 
This ia thus said : “ And from the contemplation thereof 11 etc 
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Kow, even in the case of a mere statement of fact, 
as in ** This is a rope, this is not a snake " etc., purpose¬ 
fulness is seen through the removal of fear generated 
by delusion* Similarly, here too by the state¬ 
ment of the fact of the self not being; a transmi- 
grator, there may be purposefulness through the 
removal of the delusion of his being a transmi¬ 
grator. 

This would be so, if the delusion of his being a 
transmigrator could be removed by merely hearing 
about the nature of Brahman, like the delusion of snake 
by merely hearing about the nature of the rope. But 
it is not so removed ; because even for him who has 
heard of Brahman there are found the attributes 
of a transmigrator, like happiness and misery, as 
before, and because there is found the injunction of 
reflection and contemplation subsequent to hearing, 
in “ He is to be heard about, to be reflected on, 
to be contemplated." Therefore, Brahman should 
he acknowledged to have sacred teaching as 
authority only as the content of an injunction of 
realisation* 


" Because of its being purposeful, and because of 
reflection etc* being cognised " : the elaboration of this in 
the rest lof the commentary) ia self-explanatory. 
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To this it is replied: no, because of the difference 
in nature between ritual and Brahman, in respect 
of their knowledge and fruit. Ritual performed 
by the body, speech or mind is what is called 
Religious Duty, as established by Scripture and tradi¬ 
tional Codes, and the desire to know this object is 
declared in the aphorism “Then therefore the desire to 
know Religious Duty". Vices too like killing are to be 
desired to be known for rejection, being defined by prohi¬ 
bitory injunct ions. The frnit of this injunction-defined 

This view of some ha condemns: ' To this it is 
replied; no,*' the view of some {is not sound); why not? 
“ Because of the difference in nature between ritual and 
Brahman in respect of their knowledge and fruit" The 
fruits of action, meritorious or sinful, are (respectively) 
happiness and misery. Of these, there are gradations of 
happiness, rising in degrees of superiority, from the world 
of men up to that of Brahma. Similarly, there are degrees 
of misery, from the world of men down to the bell known 
as Avici' And all that is both produced and destructible. 
The fruit of the knowledge of the self, however, is final, 
unembodied, unsurpassable, and, being naturally established, 
it is eternal and unproduced. That, verily, is fruit, as it 
were, because it i? manifested even with the bare removal 
of Nescience. This is what is said: by you too, who admit 
the injunction of contemplation as the purport of the 
Ved&nt&s, there is recognised what is understood from 
the Veddnta, ris., the jien naturally being of the nature 
uf Brahman, eternally pure, intelligent etc. And that is not 
the fruit of an injunction whose content is contemplation, 
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Rood and evil, religious! duly atid vice, are percepti - 
ble happiness and misery, which are experienced 
through the body, speech and the mind, generated by 
the association ot so use’organs with objects, and are 
well-known from Brahma down to the immovable 
objects. In all cor j>oreal beings starting from man and 
rising to Brahma, the gradation of happiness is 
scrip in rally declared. And therefrom is understood 
the gradation of it* cause, viz,, merit. From the 
gradation of merit follows the gradation of the eligible 
persons. And the gradation of the eligible persons 
brought about by desire for fruit, capacity, learning 
etc. is well-known. Thus, only those who perform 


since it is eternal and unproduced. Nor (is the fruit of 
the injunction) the removal of the veil of beginning- 
less Nescience, since that happens even with the rise of 
its opposite, cir.. knowledge/” Nor is the rise of know¬ 
ledge (the fruit), since that too results for the mind even 
from its being aided by the impressions produced by con¬ 
templation preceded by hearing and reflection. Like the 
impression of the contemplation, the unseen result of the 
contemplation tog is an auxiliary to the mind; it is, verily, 
seen that of what is enjoined there is fruit even here (not 
in a hereafter alone), for example, the fruitfulness even 
here of the injunctions to the Citra and Kami sacrifices, 
whose fruits are respectively undefined and defined 
(in respect of time); if this be said, no (wo reply); f or , 
like Ithe capacity) u f the impressions of the contemplation 
of the meaning of the science of music to produce the 
intuition of the note* sadja etc., without the need for an 
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sacrifices etc,, can go by the northern path on account 
of the excellence of knowledge and meditation ; through 
the instrumentality afforded by mere offerings, works of 
public utility and alms-giving* there is passage along 
the southern path in the order of smoke etc. Here too 
the gradation of happiness and the gradation of 
means thereto are understood from this sacred teaching 
“ After living there till there is consumption "■ 
Similarly it is understood that the smallest happiness 
is pD^ihle for beings starting from man down to the 
inanimate beings only from Religious Duty defined by 
injunctions, and that it exists in gradations* In the 

unseen potentiality, there is, for the impressions of the 
contemplation of the meaning of the Vedanta* the capacity 
to produce the intuition of the jWa being of the nature of 
Brahman, even without the need (of an unseen potentiality}. 
And thus, since* for the unseen potentiality of the contem¬ 
plation,. there is no causality in respo-ct of immortality, it fa 
not meet that he who desires immortality should learn that 
(cj/Himi) as what is to be done. Desiring one thing* he 
{yet) works for another; this is, indeed, a contradiction. 
Nor is it admissible to say that he who desires that will 
understand the act (of contemplation! itself as what is to 
be done* not its unseen potentiality; for* since the in¬ 
strumentality of that (contemplation) thereto is cognised 
even through other mean- of knowledge, the injunction 
would be futile. Nor is there parallelism to the injunction 
Co pound (the paddy) etc., since even here the unseen 
potentiality consequent on the restriction fa not under¬ 
stood from any other ftexf). And there is not any 
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sam B way, for corporeal beings, starting either upwards 
or downwards, since there is found a gradation of 
misery, there is understood a gradation in respect of 
its cause, vice, as defined by prohibitory injunc¬ 

tions, and also in respect of those who practise 
them. Thus in the case of those who have the 
defect ot Nescience etc., gradations of happiness and 
misery, which are brought about by the gradations of 
merit and demerit, which are generated in the wake 
of embodiment, and which are non*eternal and of the 
nature of transmigration, are well-known from Scripture, 
traditional Codes and reasoning. And thus the Scripture, 


immortality taught by an eulogistic passage, other than 
the becoming Brahman, whereby he who desires it would 
be eligible for contemplation- In assuming, however, on 
the analogy of the rOrpt^it sacrifice,"" heaven fas the fruiO, 
because of its surpassability and liability to decrease, there 
will be no parttianeut fruit of contemplation. Since, 
therefore, becoming Brahman is manifested even with the 
removal of the vail of Nescience, since the removal of 
Nescience occurs even with the knowledge of the *ense of 
the Vedftnta culminating in realisation, and since the 
causing of an impression by contemplation and the im¬ 
pression being an auxiliary to the mind in producing an 
intuition are established by other means of knowledge, the 
text “contemplate but as tho self” is not an injunction■, 
but it is only what has the appearance of an injunction j 
just as, for example, teats like “ V^u is to be sacrificed to 
With the upn rpira " are what have the appearance of injunc¬ 
tions, but are not injunctions; this is the sense intended. 
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* ftot verily for him wh« exists as embodied can there 
,\e> the destruction of what is pleasing and non'pi easing,' 
restates the nature of transmigration as described 
nhove. “ Him verily who is non-emhodied, what is 
pleasing and not pleasing do not touch {Cfuiiid,, 
VIU, xii, 1); since here there is the denial of the touch 
of what is pleasing and not pleasing, it is understood 
that for the non-embodiment called final release, there is 
denied its being the fruit of Religious Duty defined by 
injunctions. Indeed, if it were the fruit of Religious 
Duty, the denial of the touch of what is pleasing and 
not pleasing would be unintelligible. If it be said that 
non-embodiment itself is the fruit of Religious Duty, 
no. because it is natural, as understood from Scriptures 
like “The intelligent one, knowing the self as non- 
embodied in the body, as permanent in the transient, 
as great and all’pervasive, does not come to grief" 
(KiifAu., II, 22); “Indeed he is without breath, without 
mind, pure " II, i, 2); *' Indeed this sell is non- 

attached.*' {Brfc., IV, iti. 15.) Hence it is that the non- 
embodiment called final release, which is distinct from 
ih© fniit of ritual to be observed, is established to be 
eternal. 

[t has been said: "well known from Scripture, tradi¬ 
tional Codes and reasoning. " Of these, he cites Scripture: 
“And thus the Scripture' etc. He states the reasoning: 
"Hence it »" etc. Verily, that which is natural is 
eternal, for example, intelligence; and this is natural; there¬ 
fore, it is eternal. 
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Of these, some may be eternal in evolution, in 
which though subject to transformation, the cognition 
This is but that" is not destroyed; for example, 
earth etc., for those who uphold the universe to be 
eternal, or, for example, the constituents (guyas), 
or the S&nkbyas. This, however, is absolute, immu¬ 
tably eternal, all-pervasive like the ether, devoid 
all modifications, eternally contented, without 
parts, self-luminous by nature, which merit and 
demerit together with their fruit do not approach, 
nor the three times. This is the non -embodiment called 
iinal release, because of Scriptures like, “ Other than 
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virtue, other than vice, other than this that is done 
and not done, other than what has been and what is 
to be” {Haf/u i., II, 14 ) Therefore such is Brahman, 
the desire to know which is here the context. If that 
he taught as subsidiary to something to be done, and 
if final release be acknowledged to be something to be 
accomplished by that which is to be done, then it would 
be certainly iioti-etcrnaL Then, this being the case, 
the result would he that final release is only an 
excellent stage among the graded non-eternal fruits 
of ritual described above. And final release is 
acknowledged to be eternal by all who uphold a 
doctrine of final release. Therefore the teaching of 
Brahman a* subsidiary to what is to be done does not 
stand to reason. 


It may be said to be different and non-different ; 
it is thus: that itself, in its causal aspect is non* 
different, and is different in the effect-aspect, like 
bracelets etc., which are nun-different in respect of their 
nature as gold, and different in respect of their 
nature as bracelets etc, Her is it meet to say that, 
because of the opposition of difference and nan* 
difference, there cannot be the inherence of the two in one. 
Where is it that we have the right cugnition of opposition T 
tin that! which i* opposed to the means <if valid knowledge.' 1 
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But that which is understood through the maun* 
of valid knowledge, for that that nature alone (is true). In 
the ammonal cognition “This ear-ring is gold," both 
difference and non-difference are clearly manifest! it is 
thus: if non-difference were absolute, there would result 
rho appearance of one twice fas subject and as predicate); 
And if difference were absolute, there would be no apposi- 
Hon, any more than between cow and horse; there is no 
opposition, whore there is a relationship of support and 
supported or of having the same locus; the pot is never 
said to be) the cherry (therein); nor is it said of Caitra 
and Muttra present on one seat that “ Caitra Is Maltra '; 
and it is this unsublated, indubitable, universal appositionai 
cognition that establishes difference and non-difference 
hetwaen the effect and the cause; and thus, since the 
effects are of the nature of the cause, and since of the 
cau. e, whose nature is existence, there is persistence every- 
sre, there i-, in the aspect of existence non-difference of 
the effect, the universe (from the cause); in the effect-aspect 
*s cow. pot etc., there ia difference. As is said r “ In the 
effect-aspect, there is difference; non-difference in the 
causal aspect; f or sample, tQ til0 goB . a * p<s0t there ^ 

non-difference, in the aspect of ear-ring etc., there is 
difference." 


To this the reply is : what, then, is this which b called 
ifferanca, winch should exist along with non-difference in 
one If it be said to be reciprocal non-existence. 

' this exist o r nol between effect and cause, bracelet 
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and gold ? II not, there is oneness alone, not difference. 
If it does exist, there is difference alone, not non-difference* 
Nor fa there no opposition between existence and non¬ 
existence, as their co-existence is impossible- Or, if it were 
possible, there would result non-difference as such between 
the bracelet and the vardhamUnti" difference not being 
opposed to non-difference* Further, the bracelet being non- 
different from gold, just as, in the gold-aspect, bracelets, 
crowns + ««*■ rings etc. are not different, so even in the 
bracelet-aspect they should not differ, because of the non- 
difference of the bracelet from gold* And thus, gold alone 
is real, not the bracelet etc*, since of the difference there Is 
no manifestation- 

Now. (it rosy be said) only as gold is there non- 
difference, not as bracelet; as that (bracelet), however, there 
is but difference from ear-ring etc- 

(We ask in reply) if the bracelet is non-different from 
gold, how is it that this {former) does not recur in ear-ring 
etc.T And if it does not recur, how is the bracelet non- 
dafferent from gold? For, those, which are variable when 
something is recurrent, are certainly different from that, 
as the different flowers from the string. And though 
gold ness is recurrent, ear-ring etc. are net recurrent; hence, 
they too are certainly different from gold. If. because of 
the recurrence of existentiality, all things were non* 
different, there would be no distinctions like this is here, 
not that," “ this is from this, not that," “ this is now, not 
that/ 1 “this i* *o t not that h+ etc,, because of the non- 
existence of any ground for di*omninatkm of anything, in 
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any place, at any time, in any manner. Further, when 
from a distance it is understood to be gold, its particulars- 
ties, as ear-ring etc., would not be desired to be known* 
because of their non-difference from gold, and because of 
the latter being known. 

Now. since there is difference too of ear-ring etc. 
from gold, even when go id is known, they are unknown. 

Now, sines there is non-difference too, why are they not 
known? On the contrary, knowledge alone is appropriate 
in their case; for, the absence of the effect (knowledge), in 
the absence uf the cause (non-difference), is the general 
rule; and that is set aside (here) by the existence of the 
cause. And since in non-difference there is the existence 
of the cause, when gold is known, ear-ring etc, are certainly 
known; hence the desire to know them and the cognitions 
of them would he futile. Therefore, that which on the 
apprehension of another is not (itself) apprehended is 
different from that (other) ; for example, when the camel 
is apprehended, the ass, which is not apprehended, 
(differs) from the camel. And when gold is apprehend¬ 
ed from a distance, its particularities, ear-ring etc., 
are not apprehended; therefore (hey are different from 
gold. 

How. then, is there the apposition "ear-ring (is) gold " ? 
Ii this be asked, it lias been said that there is no appo¬ 
sition, where there is a relationship of support and 
supported or of haring the same iocus. Then, how (to 
explain) the distinction of recurrence and variability, and 
the desire to know ear-ring etc., oven when gold is known ? 
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rc has been said that these two, verily, are not intelligible, 
if there be non-difference, absolute or non-absolute (i.t?., cum 
difference). Therefore, one of the two, difference and 
non-difference, having to be abandoned, it is on the basis 
of non-difference that there is the porting of difference ; 
it does not stand to reason that non-difference is posited 
on a basis of difference. For, difference is dependent on 
what is differentiated ; those which are differentiated are 
each one; if there were not one, there could be no difference 
because there would be no locus ; and of unity there is no 
dependence on difference; the apprehension of difference, 
in the form "not this, (but! this,'' has need of the ap¬ 
prehension of the counter-correlate, while the apprehension 
of unity has no need of anything else: for these reasons 
it is admissible that only on a basis of non-difference is 
there the positing of indeterminable difference. 0 So too 
Scripture: “ only as clay is this true," Hence, immutable 
eternity alone is absolute, not evolving eternity; this is 
established. 

The illustration ‘'like the ether 1 ’ is according to the 
doctrine of ethers, since in our system that too, being 
produced, is non-eternal. And here, by the words “ im¬ 
mutably eternal. 1 he refutes its being an object of achieve¬ 
ment ; by the words " all-pervasive," Its being an object of 
attainment; by the words “ devoid of all modifications" its 
being an object of change ; by the words “ without parts,” 
its being an object uf purification. Just as, verily, for the 
rice-grains there is generated, by the sprinkling, an element 
called purification, not thus is there any element in 
Brahman, produced by {ritualistic} action, since it has no 
members fn ayayu.*); that is to say, rince it has no parts, 
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Further, there are scriptural text* which + showing 
final release to follow immediately on the knowledge of 
Brahman, exclude anything el^e to be done in between; 
■* He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself ” 
(Jftijrf*, Hit d. 9 )t u And his actions perish when he, the 
higher and the lower, is seen " IS. ii, 8]: 41 He 

who knows the blis^ of Brahman hm no fear from any- 
wherc 14 (Tavtt., II. 9) ; “Verily thou hast,oh J&n&ka, 
reached fearlessness" {Brh M IV, ii t 4); "Therefore, one 
knew only the self in the form, 4 1 am Brahman 1 ■ from 
that all this sprang * w { Vajasaneyihrfih mo qopanisad. 

He states its being the human goal; eternally contented- P 
By contentment is implied happines* devoid of misery. 
Contentment, indeed, is happiness conjoined with the 
cessation of the misery of appetite- And happiness* if 
not cognised, cannot be a human goal; 1o this fie says : 
“ self-luminous. ' 

Having thus shown through Scripture etc*, that the 
fruit called release, in his own view, is eternal, he elaborate* 
the non-eternalkty of the release achieved by action: 
11 If that be taught 11 etc. Nor is there subtatjon by Scripture, 
wince there is intelligibility of Scripture, in the manner 
mentioned. Further, there are numerous texts, which 
stand in the way of the view that release, as generated by 
the unseen potentiality boro of knowledge, is consequent 
on an injunction * thus, ho says- “Further, there are 
Scriptural texts ' etc. The instrumentality of knowledge 
in respect of release consists only in the removal of the 
hindrance of the two kinds of Nescience, not in iteelf, nor 
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I, iv, 10); “Then, what delusion is there, what 
sorrow is there, for on® who has uniformly seen 
this oneness'?” 7) etc. Similarly the following 

may he cited in order to exclude anything else which 
has to be done in between the sight of lirabman and 
becoming the self of all: “ Verily, the sage V&madeva, 
seeing him, realised, M became Manu and the sun' “ 
{EfJu, 1, iv, 10) ■ just as in “ standing, he sings," one 
understands that between standing and singing there 
is nothing else for him to do, “ Thou indeed art our 
father, thou who earnest us to the other shore of 
ignorance " {/¥., VI, 8); I havo indeed heard from those 
like Your Reverence that one who knows the self 
crosses sorrow : Your Reverence, I am one in grief; 
this roe, may Your Reverence take aero®! sorrow" 
iChlnd,, VII, i, 3); “ To him whose sins are squeezed out, 


in the production of an unseen potentiality; for this too, 
he cites Scriptures : “ Thou indeed art our father " etc. 1 ™ 
To this offoct, there are not merely Scripture etc., hut also 
the aphorism of the preceptor, Akftap&da, based on reason¬ 
ing; thus he says: " Similarly, there is the aphorism " etc. 

And the preceptor is he who has been thus defined in the 
purtl^a i a Because he explains the meaning of the sacred 
teaching, confirms this pupils) in the observances, and 
himself conforms to those observances, he is called 
preceptor.” By such a one has been formulated this 
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the revered Sanatkiimara shows the other side of 
darkness" {CMnd., VII, j X vi t 2); these and other 
scriptural passages show the fruit of the knowledge 
of Brahman to be merely the cessation of the obstacles 
to final release. 

Similarly there is the aphorism written by the 
preceptor and supported by reasoning "Of misery, 
birth, activity, defect and illusory knowledge, by the 
destruction of each subsequent one, there is the destruc¬ 
tion of each earlier one, and consequently final release \ 
And the destruction of illusory knowledge results from 
the cognition of the oneness of Brahman and the self. 


aphorism: ' Of misery, birth, activity, defect and illusory 
knowledge, by the destruction of each subsequent one, 
there is the destruction of each earlier one, and consequent¬ 
ly final release. In the order of mention, the cause is 
the subsequent, the effect the earlier; on the destruction of 
the cause there is the destruction of the effect, as when 
phlegm is destroyed, the fever generated by phlegm is 
destroyed. On tho destruction of birth, there is the des¬ 
truction of misery; on the destruction of activity, the 
destruction of birth; on the destruction of defect, the 
destruction of activity; on the destruction of illusory 
knowledge, the destruction of defect. And illusory know¬ 
ledge, which is Nescience, is the primal cause of transmi¬ 
gration, even in the visible manner of generating desire etc. 
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And that is removed only by its opposite. knowledge of 
the truth, the cognition of the unity of Brahman and the 
self,, culminating in realisation* Hence* release is the man 
festation of the nature of Brahman, through the removal of 
Nescience; but it is not the effect of vid^ (i^. t contem- 
plation) or the effect of an unseen potentiality generated 
thereby; this is the meaning of the aphorism. The 
citation of the aphorism is only to this extent—-that from 
knowledge of the truth there is the destruction of illusory 
knowledge; that, however which is acceptable to Akgapada 
as knowledge of the truth, is not here acceptable. Hereby, 
fA, by the accord of another preceptor, this sense is 
confirmed. 

Eq this so. The cognition of unity does not have for 
content a thing as it exists, In which case, it would remove 
illusory knowledge, U, the presentation of difference* and 
itself not be the content of an injunction; but it is of the 
nature of an imagined identification etc. And thus, being 
non.-established prior to an injunction* and to be accom¬ 
plished through the desire of the person, it would become 
the sphere of an injunction [ for example, because of the 
likeness of the mind, through the infinity of its modifica¬ 
tions, to the Ail-gods, the latter are imagined in the mind, 
the mind which is the support is ignored as if not cognised, 
and the imagined All-gods alone are principally contem¬ 
plated, infinite worlds being attained thereby; similarly, 
because of likeness In the nature of intelligence, the nature 
of Brahman is imagined in the jiver, the jiva which is the 
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Nor is this cognition of the oneness of Brahmen 
and the self of the nature of an imagined identification, 
as in the case of “ Mind verily is infinite, the All-gods 
arc infinite ; therefore he conquers an infinite world 
Nor is it of the nature of superimposition as in the case 
of “Contemplate the mind as Brahman,'* “The sun 
is Brahman ; this is the teaching,” where there is super- 
imposition of the contemplation of Brahman in the mind, 
the sun etc. Nor is it caused by association with a 
distinctive mode of activity, as in the case of “ The 
air is the devourer,” “The vital air is the devourer", 
It is not also of the nature of purification subsidiary 
to a ritual like the glance at the ghee. If the cognition 


support is ignored as if not cognised, and Brahman is 
contemplated principally, the fruit of immortality being 
attained thereby. In superimposition, however, the support 
being the principal, * there is contemplation of that as 
Laving the nature superimposed ; for example, “ Contemplate 
the mind as brahman,"’ “ The sun is Brahman, this is the 
teaching"; similarly, in respect of the jzso, who is not 
Brahman, " Contemplate but as Brahman ”, 

Or (the meditation may be) from the association with a 
distinctive mode of activity; for example " The air, verily, 
is aamvarga*' “The vital air, verily, is samvarga “; 
the external air*doity Is, indeed, the samvarga ; that, 
indeed, devours fire etc.; for, at the time of the final 
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deluge, it devours Era etc,, destroys them and establishes 
them Ln itself, Aa the DravidScaryu says: '* Because by 
destruction or by devouring it makes (all things) into 
itself, the air is simear{?a." And the internal vital 
air is Mimjarjn; that, indeed, devours all, speech etc.; 
for, at the time of death, it is that alone, which gee* forth 
collecting together all the organs in itself. Just as the 
meditation on the air or the vital air as mmrarga reveals 
the universe in all ten directions, even so, the meditation 
of the jtva as Brahman, because of the (former's) act of 
causing to grow, is capable of (producing) the Fruit of 
immortality, On all these three views, contemplation etc. 
in respect of the intuition of the self, are principal acts, 
since they have an unseen potentiality for content, like 
the stutt* and Paaira,; , hut the self is a substance 
subsidiary to the act* Or, intuition may be prescribed 
as a purification of the self. For example, in the topic 
concerning the the glance, which is 

mentioned jn " Ghee is that which has been glanced at by the 
Isaerificers) wife", and which is required by the subject of 
the topic a-: a purification of the material, ghee, an accessory 
of the upSjjifu sacrifice, is prescribed as a subsidiary rite; 
even so, in respect of the self, which as agent is an accessory 
to the rite, intuition is enjoined as a subsidiary rite, in the 
words " The self, verily, is to be seen," because of the 
principle 11 “ Those by which the principal substance 
is desired to be purified, in respect of that (substance), 
subsidiariness i* cognised for them*'. Hence, he says; 
“ Nor is this cognition of the oneness of the Brahman and the 
self etc. Why not T “ If the cognition of the oneness of 
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of the oneness of Brahman and the self were to he 
admitted to be of the form of an imagined identification 
etc,, then in the case of statements [ike “ That thou 
art", 41 1 am Brahman/’ and “This self is Brahman” 
violence would be done to the syntactical relation 
of words whose purport is to declare the fact of 
the oneness of Brahman and the self. There would 
be contradiction of scriptural passages like ** The 
knot of the heart is cut, all doubts are resolved” 
II, ii, 8), which declare the fruit, viz,, the 
cessation of Nescience. If it were of the nature of 
an imagined identification etc,, the statements of one 
becoming Brahman in “He who knows Brahman 
becomes Brahman itself ” (il/mjrf., Ill, ii,* 9) would not 
be satisfactorily intelligible Therefore the cognition of 
the oneness of Brahman and the self is not of the nature 
of an imagined identification etc. 

Brahman and the self were admitted to be of the form of an 
imagined identification etc" and so on, indeed, of the 
glance at the ghee mentioned in the topic of the dara'apurya- 
jnCaa, it is meet that it should be a purification of the ghee, 
which ia an accessory thereto. And tests like “ The self, 
verily, is to be seen" are not mentioned in any particular 
topic. The test 11 He, for whom the ladle is of porno- wood *' 
etc., is not mentioned in the course of any particular 
topic; yet tho word " ladle" recalls the sacrifice by the 
sentence, through the channel of the ladle, which has a 
non-inconstant connection with the sacrifice, (and! thus) 
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For this reason, the knowledge of Brahman is 
not dependent on human activity* Wbat then is it ? 
It is dependent on the thing alone, like the know¬ 
ledge of things which are the content of valid cogni¬ 
tions like perception etc. And, of Brahman of this 
nature and of the cognition thereof, it is not possible 
by any reasoning to assume entrance into (the field of) 
what is to be done. Nor as the object of the act of 
cognition does Brahman enter into what is to be 
done; because there is the denial of its being the 
object of the act of knowing in “ It is different from 
the known, also from the unknown" {Kena., I. 3) and 


brings about subsidiarmess to the sacrifice for being- 
made.qf.par^a-wood* There is not similarly a non-incon- 
st&nt connection of the self with the sacrifice, whereby 
the intuition thereof, being subsidiary to the sacrifice, 
would purify the self for the sake of the sacrifice. There¬ 
fore, though this be an injunction, yet because of the failure 
of the application, as in “ Bright gold is to be worn,” ** 
and because of having unseen potentiality as its content, 
this is only a principal rite, not a subsidiary rite (like 
purification etc,); this criticism being too patent is 
not stated, only the criticism common to all the positions 
being stated. Since its sense is not obscure, it is not 
commented on. 

Further, its being an injunction with the act of 
cognition as content is opposed to numerous Scriptural 
texts; thus ho says: “ Nor as the object of the act of 
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“ By whom one knows all this, how can one know him ?'* 
(Brh.. II, iv, 14}. Similarly, there is also the denial of its 
being the object of the act of contemplation: after 
premising the non-object ness of Brahman in “ That 
which is not expressed by speech, by which speech is 
expressed,'* (Scripture says), 41 Know then that alone to 
be Brahman, not this which is contemplated,” {Kent i., 
I, 4). If it be said that if Brahman be not an object, the 
sacred teaching cannot intelligibly be the source there* 
of, no; for the sacred teaching has for purport the 
cessation of the difference posited by Nescience. Indeed, 
the sacred teaching does not intend to declare its 
content. Brahman, as “ this ”, What then ? It declares 
Brahman to be a non-object, as being the inner self, 

cognition 11 etc. Ho objects: “ If Brahman be not an object " 
etc. And thence it would be as if an erii spirit arose in 
the midst of a ceremony to appease (evil spirits) j this is 
tba idea. He refutes this; " No.*' Why not ? " Since 
the sacred teaching has for purport the cessation of the 
difference posited by Nescience-"’ Indeed, all sentences are 
not capable of making known differences among things as 
" this ” or *' this ". For, the differences of sweetness among 
sugar-cane, milk and jaggery cannot be expressed in words. 
It must be seen to be similar in all other cases too. Hence, 
if, even in respect of worldly things established by ether 
means of valid knowledge, this be the fate of words, what 
then need be said in respect of the inner seif, which j$ 
transcendent ? As for the predication, somehow, in a 
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and removes differences like the known, knower, 
and knowledge posited by Nescience. And thus the 
sacred teaching: “Conceived of by him by whom 
it is not conceived of ; he, by whom it is conceived of, 
does not know it; not known to them who (say they) 
know: known to them who (say they) do not know," 
[Kena,, II, 3); "Thou canst not see the seer of sight, 
canst not hear the hearer of hearing, canst not think 
the thinker of the thought, canst not know the 
knower of the knowledge" (ZJp7<*,IlI,iv, 2) and so on. 
Therefore through the cessation of migratoriness posited 
by Nescience, there is the resturation of the nature of the 
self eternally free: hence for final release there is not 
the defect of non-etemaJity, 

manner not too remote, that hold** equally here. That the 
denotation of the “ thou, 1 * the cogniser, through valid 
knowledge dependent on the means of valid knowledge, 
pervades the object of knowledge, the pot etc. — this is a 
manifestation of Nescience. Being in apposition with the 
inner self, the denotation of the that," which is not an 
object and is indifferent, there cannot be cognisership for 
it; hence, on the cessation of that, there cease the 
threefold distinctions of the means of valid knowledge etc. 
Verily, when the cook is unreal, the object, the result and the 
process of cooking cannot ho real. 171 It is, indeed, thus that 
there is a verse occurring elsewhere ; “ When, of the word 
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But, for him to whom release is something to be 
produced, it stand? to reason, there is the need for 
something to be done, mental, verbal or physical. So 
too, if it be a modification . For these two views the 
ncn-eternality of release is a certainty. In the world, 
neither modifications like curd etc., nor things produced 
like a jar etc. are found to be eternal, 


1 that*' cured of its external reference* there is identity 0 f 
significance with the word * thou,* then, the word * thou * 
too, getting the same significance as * that.' i.e., the pure 
intelligent self, abandons all the impurities, snob ns agency, 
that affect the true substance,*' To the samo effect he cites 
Scriptures; “Am) thus the sacred teaching: ‘Conceived of 
by him 1 ate. Ho concludes the present topic : “ There¬ 
fore. through the cessation of tho migrator!ness posited by 
Nescience " etc. 

Ho deduces the non-eternality of release on the 
opponent’s view : ** But, for him to whom ” etc. What is to 
be done, i.e., the unseen potentiality, is generated by the 
operation in respect of sacrifice etc,; that, release needs 
for its origination. “ For those two views,'* i,e. t f 0T the 
two (views! of achievement and modification. That the 
momentary cognition is the self, say the Bauddb&s, And 
thus, since the origination of a pure cognition is release, 
release is what U achieved. For others, however, the 
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Nor even as what is to be attained is there the 
need for something to be done ; for if it be of the nature 
of one's own self, it is not what is to be attained; even 
if different from ones own nature. Brahman is not 
what is to be attained ; because, being a 11-pervasive, 
Brahman by nature is eternally attained by all, like 
the ether. 


self's attainment of the state of isolation, after getting rid 
of the state of transmigration, is release ; hence, release is 
a modification ; for example, for milk, the attainment of 
another state by the abandonment of the former state, is 
the modification* curd. On these two views, there is no 
atenmlity for release, because of (its' being produced, like 
curd, pot etc. 

From the scriptural text 1 Then, the light which shines 
beyond the heaven* Tf etc., there are understood of Brahman 
differences of place, where it is modified and where it is 
unmodified ; hence, the reaching to that place where 
Brahman ia unmodified might become what is to bo done by 
the Injunction of contemplation etc.; and thus, there is for 
Brahman object-ness in respect of attainment. To this he 
says : “ Nor even as what h to ha attained ** etc. By moans 
different from oneself, one abandons fho place where there 
is modification and reaches that where thorn is none* 
Thus, for example, tho sailor in his boat (leaving behind 
him) the shores of the sea* which are subject to modifica¬ 
tion, being characterised by groups of foam produced by tho 
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Nor is final release the purified, in which case there 
would be the need for an activity* Indeed what is called 
purification may be either by the addition of merits to 
what is to be purified, or by the removal of defects, 
Now t it cannot be by the addition of merits, *ince final re¬ 
lease is of the nature of Brahman, to which no excellence 
can be added ; nor by the removal of defects, since final 
release is of the nature of Brahman eternally pure. 

dashing of countless waves* reaches the central portion, 
w'fiich* untroubled by any waves, is Balm, pure, steady and 
consequently umnodifiedn Since, however, the ju*n is but 
Brahman, what is to be attained and by what means ? For, 
attainment is based on difference ; this is the meaning. 

If, now, the jim he different from Brahman, even then* 
Brahman is not attained* since Brahman, because of his 
pervasiveness, is eternally attained, thus he says: l+ even 
if different from one's own nature f " qIq, 

( refutes the objectin respect of purification: 

Nor is final release the purified" otc. PurifledneHs is, 
indeed, of two kinds: (i) either by the addition of merits: 
for example, the colouring of the citron flower with the 
juice of the lac: ‘he flower being purified thereby gives 
r»6 to fruit of the same colour as lac ; (ii) or by the 
rcmoTial of defects; for example, the impure surface of a 
mirror becomes purified and bright through being rubbed 
With powdered brick. Of these (ways), there cannot 
be any addition of merits to Brahman. For, is this 
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If it be said, “ Final release, being of one's own 
nature, yet having been obscured, becomes manifest on 
the purification of the self through acts, as, for example, 
when a mirror is purified through the act of rubbing, its 
attribute of lustre (becomes manifest)," no ; because of 
tho unintelligibility of the self being the locus of an act. 
That which is the locus of an act, not without modify¬ 
ing it, does that act get its being. If the self were 


merit of the nature of Brahman or different t If it be of 
its nature, how can it bo added, that being eternal ? If, 
however, they be different, then, because of being 
produced, there would result non-etemality for release. 
Nor can there be the relation of attribute and substrate 
between different!}, like cow and horse. And difference 
cam non-difference has been refuted as contradictory. 
Because of these considerations, it is said: " since final 
release is of the nature of Brahman to which no excellence 
can be added/ He refutes the second alternative: "Nor 
by the removal of defects 'etc. Impurity, being present in 
the mirror, is removed; bur not being present in Brahman, 
it cannot bo removed, being eternally removed (therefrom): 
this is the sense. 

Ho objects: “final release, being of one’s own nature 1 
etc. Release, which is of tho very nature of Brahman, being 
enveloped by beginning!esa impurity. Kesciance, is mani¬ 
fested whan the self ia purified by acts of con tempi a tio □ 
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to be transformed through any act having that as 
the locus, non-eternalily of the self would result. 
Statements like ' " This is spoken of as non-transformable " 
would be sublated. And that is unacceptable. There¬ 
fore for the self, there cannot be an ant having that 
as the locus. And since the self is not the object 
of an act having some other locus, it is not purified 
thereby. 


etc,; but it is not produced. This is what is said; eternal 
purity is not established of the (individual) self, that 
being defiled by Nescience in the state of transmigration. 
He refutes the objection: M no." Why not f “ Because 
of the unintelligibility of the self being the locus of an act." 
Nescience is located not in Brahman, but in the jin .i j 
but that has boon >aid to be indeterminable; hence. 
Brahman is certainly eternally pure. Admitting impurity, 
however, he condemns (the view of) its being purified by 
an act. Indeed, an aat may purify Brahman cither as 
inherent in Brahman, just os the rubbing (consisting in) 
the extensive conjunction and disjunction of brick powder 
is always inherent in the surface of the mirror^ or, as 
inherent in another. The act is not an attribute of 
Brahman, since, that (act) being the cause of modification 
in its locus, there would be destruction of Brahmans 
oternality. As for what is inherent in another, how 
can that be of service to something else, since there 
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Now, by acts having the body as their locus, such as 
bathing, sipping, wearing of the sacred thread etc., the 
embodied is seen to be purified* No; because what 
is purified is only that self which is associated with the 
body etc., which is caught hold of by Nescience. 
Indeed, it Is a matter of perception that bathing, sipping 
etc. Inhere in the body* It stands to reason that what 
is purified by the act having the body as its locus is 
something which is associated with that (hody), and is 
apprehended as the self through Nescience, Just as 
through the equilibrium of the humours brought about 
by treatment having the body as the locus, there is the 
fruit of health for that which ia associated with that 
body, and has the conceit fin itself) of that (body), 
where there arises the cognition “I am free from 


would be undue extension ? When the mirror is rubbed, 
the gem is not, indeed, seen to be purified, " And 
that is unacceptable"; by the "that" ho refers to tlm 
subl&tiom 

He raises the question of on inconstancy hero : ** Now, 
by acts having the hody as their locus 1 * otc. 

He answers: "No.” it \ s Qn | y the conditioning of 
Brahman by beginningless indeterminable Nescience that is 
called thajfifa or the knowor of the field (ksetrapia). And that 
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d beaso t " 1 simil arly P that wh erei n, th rough ha thin g, 
sipping, wearing of the sacred thread ete P , there arises 
the cognition “ I am dean, purified/* that (alone) is 
purified. And that is certainly associated with the 
body, H is only by him who has the conceit " X," 
who b the object of the concept “ I, w who is the 
knower, that all the actions are fulfilled. And their 
fruit he alone enjoys, because there is the Mantra 
passage, 11 One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other, 
not eating, looks on " (Afo p I, 164, 30—Afuflr/ P| III, i* 1), 


[ft aftaoci&ted withbudios, subtle and gross, with organs etc*; 
it is placed in the midst of their aggregate ; through 
nun-difference therewith, it h made the content of the 
concept u l u \ therefore, the purification of the body etc., 
though the attribute of the body etc.* may apply to the 
self, because of the determination of nonnlifierencc there* 
from ; just a* the fragrance of the cosmetics is predicated 
of Lhe damsel- Therefore* here too, the purification is of 
that alone which is made the content of empirically valid 
means of knowledge, not of anything else ; hence there 
la no inconstancy. Tn truth, however, there is neither 
act nor purification. Since the rest (of the commentary) 
along with the illustration has been explained even in 
(explaining) the commentary on ^uporitn position* it is not 
explained hero. * b Gne of them eats lhe sweet fruit 14 : one 
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also “ (The self) as associated with the body, the organs, 
and the mind, the wise men call the enjoyer”. {Katha., 
1, iii, 4), Similary, '* The one God, concealed in all beings, 
pervading all, the inner self of all beings, the watcher of 
acts, living in all beings, the witness, the intelligent, alone 
and free from attributes" (SveL, VI, 11), “ He per- 
varied all, he who is effulgent, non-embodied, free from 
misery, indestructible, pure and non-afflicted by sin " 
{Isa., 8): these two Mantras show that Brahman 
cannot have any excellence added to it and that it 
is eternally pure. And becoming Brahman is final 
release. Therefore, final release is not also the 
purified. 


is ihc junz-adlf; “fruit" is the fruit of karma. " The 
other cot eating" etc.; the supremo self. The words of 
the hymn {mantra) declare onjoyership only of what is 
associated (with the body etc,): "The self, as associated 
with the organs, the mind' 1 etc, Be cites two hymns 
which have the object of showing the unassociated 
Brahman of pure nature: " The one god ” etc, Sukram 
mean;? effulgent; avrnyam means free from misery; 
asnSvira-m means undissolved. that is to say, indestructible. 
He concludes: “Therefore " etc. 
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Other than these, no one can point out any channel 
through which an act may enter into final release. 
Therefore, apart from the one (means) knowledge, there 
cannot intelligibly be any entrance here even for the 
shadow of an act. 

Now, what in called knowledge is a mental act. 
No: because of difference. Indeed that is what is called 
an act, wherein there is an injunction oven without 
regard to the nature of the thing, and in dependence 


Now, let there not be one of the four forms of object* 
ness like being achieved etc,; there maybe some fifth way in 
which the object-ness of release may be explained. To 
this he says: " Other than these " etc. Other than these 
modes, there is no mode, whereby action may come in to 
(secure) relea*e. This is what is said : being the fruit of 
action is pervaded hy one among the four forms ; and this 
(pervasion), being excluded from release because of the 
pervade? not being soon, excludes (the possibility of) 
release being the fruit of action. Is there, then, in release 
no action at all ? In that case, all sacred teaching for 
that purpose and all engaging in activity for that purpose 
would be futile. To this ho says by way of conclusion: 

Therefore, apart from the one (means), knowledge " etc. 
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on the mental activity of a person. For example, in 
cases like '‘That deity for whom there should be taken 
op the oblation, that one should contemplate in mind, 
uttering the word, 1 wisaf 1 ” {Ait. Brah., Ill, vjji, l), “ Tlte 
Evening {deity), one should contemplate in mind ** and 
so on. Contemplation, t,e., thinking about, even though 
this is mental, still since it is dependent on a person, 
it may be effected, or not effected, or effected in a dif¬ 
ferent way, by the person. Knowledge, however, is 


Now. how can it he that knowledge, which is a. 
mental act, is not the sphere of an injunction ? And how 
can it bo that its fruit, release, is not one of those achieved 
etc, ? Thus he asks; 11 Now, what is railed knowledge ” 
etc. He answers : “No."* Why not t " Because of differ¬ 
ence. This is the sense : true, knowledge is a mental 
act; but this cannot generate fruit in (the nature of) 
Brahman, since, being self-luminous, that (Brahman) 
cannot intelligibly he in Che relation of an object to an act 
of cognition 1 this has been said before. Even when 
there is this difference, he mentions another difference: 
"Indeed, that is what is called an act" etc. "Wherein,** 
in respect of a content, 11 there is an injunction even without 
regard to the nature of the thing "—for example, while 
taking up the oblation intended for the deity who is to 
receive it, there is no regard for the true nature of the 
deity in the act of contemplating it; or, in the meditation 
of fire in (relation to) woman, there is no regard for the 
real fire— "indeed that is what is called an act"; this is 
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generated by a means of valid knowledge. And a 
means of valid knowledge has for its content the thing 
as it exists. Therefore, knowledge cannot be effected 
or not effected or effected in a different way ; it is 
dependent purely on the thing ; it is not dependent on 
an injunction, nor is it dependent on a person. There¬ 
fore, for knowledge, though, mental, there ie great 
difference in nature (from an act), In cases like “ Man 
verily is fire, Gautama”, “The woman verily is fire 
Gautama ” (Chavd., V, vii, and viii, 1), there arises the 
cognition, which is mental, of fire in respect of man 

the construction. The meditation on the deity is not, 
verily, established prior to the injunction “ To whichever 
deity the offering is made, let him meditate on that, when 
he is about to say 1 But, for him who has studied 

the Vedanta, who knows words, their sense and the relation 
(between the two), and understands the true principles 
relating to verbal testimony, there does result a knowledge 
of Brahman as the self, from the discourse beginning with 
Existence alone" uto., and ending with "That thou 
art,” because of the capacity of testimony to convey valid 
knowledge, fust a* from the capacity of the contact between 
sense and object, there is for the man of attentive mind 
the experience of the jar present in bright light. This, 
which is generated by the capacity of its own (causal) 
aggregate, cannot, varily, ho effected in u different way 
or not effected, at the will of man, like the meditation 
on the deity, in which case an injunction would be 
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and woman* This, however, is only an act* dependent 
on a person, because it h generated solely by an 
injunction. But the cognition of fire in respect of 
the well-known fire, that is not dependent on an 
injunction* nor is it dependent on a person. What 
then ? Being dependent only on the thing which 
is the content of perception, it is certainly know¬ 
ledge ; it is not an act. One should understand the 
same in respect of things which are the contents of 
all means of valid knowledge. 


purportful bore- Nor is contemplation nor its culmination 
in experience the sphere of the lujunctioii n since intuition 
or the removal of beginning!ess Nescience is established 
through the capacity of these two (contemplation and 
culmination in experience) as ascertained by co-presence 
and co-absence, even in the absence of an injunction, 
and consequently they cannot be effected in a different 
way or not effected, at the will of man. Hence, the 
knowledge of Brahman, though a mental act, is not the 
sphere of an injunction. Of acts dependent on the 
functioning of the mind of man* the nnn*regard for the 
nature of things* is sometimes not opposed (to that nature), 
as in the case of the meditation on the deity; there is 
not, indeed, any opposition here to the nature of the 
thing i sometimes it is opposed tn the nature of the thing* 
like the meditation of fire in man and woman. Because 
of this much of difference, there are cited the two pain 
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This being the case* even the knowledge, whose 
content i b Brahman and the self as they really are* 
39 not dependent on an injunction* Although, in 
respect of that content, imperatives etc. are found used, 
yet a& having for content that which cannot be 
enjoined, they become blunt like the edge of a razor 
etc* applied to a stone etc *; because the content is a 
thing which cannot be rejected or accepted* For what 
purpose then are there such passages like, 41 The self 
verily, should be seen, heard about," etc.* which are 
shadows of injunctions? We say that they are for the 
purpose of turning one away from the objects of natural 

of illustrations. By the word “only 1 in <f ihis is only an 
act he denies dependence on the thing. 

Now, there are declared injunctions like “ Contemplate 
but as the self They are not deluded declarations'; for, 
whatever is handed down by successive tradition is alike 
tin authority); hence, they must be injunctive. To this he 
ijftys : Although in respect of that content imperatives etc/" 
and so on, Truo* imperatives etc* are used; they are not. 
however, those whose content is the enjoined luidhi- 
as t if they referred to those, there would result 
non author!tativoness. An injunction is, indeed, that whose 
content is what is to be rejected or accepted. And that 
alone is what is to be rejected or accepted, which a person 
can effect or not effect or effect in a different way. And 
it is he, who is capable in respect of that, that becomes 
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activity. That extrovert, the person who engages in 
activity saying, “ Let me have pleasant things, let me 
have no unpleasant things." and does not attain there¬ 
with the final human goal, him, who desires the final 
goal, passages like “The self verily is to be seen" turn 
away from the objects of natural activity, namely the 
assemblage of effect and cause (t,e M objects and sense- 
organs) and make him active along the current of the 
inner self. And for him who engages in the activity 
of the quest of the self, there is taught by the following 
passages the true nature of the self, as what cannot be 
rejected or accepted : ** Ail this, which is that self n 
{Bfh,, II, iv, 6), “ But when all of this is only the self, 
then by what and whom shall one see . , , by what 
and whom shall one know ? , . . The knowet, by what 
shall one know?" {Brh., IV, v, 15), "This self is 
Brahman " (Bfh.* II, v, 19) etc. 


tlio agent, the eligible person, the person enjoined. And 
since the hearing, reflection. Contemplation and intuition 
of the self are not of this nature, there is non-existence 
of the content and the person who observes, which are 
the pervaders of an injunction; hence, there is the 
non-existence of the injunction; hence, the imperative 
suffix etc., though used, are net capable of impelling tu 
activity, and become nun-authoritative, as the edge of a 
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razor (applied.! to a stone becomes: blunt. *' As having for 
content that which cannot be enjoined "; he T indeed, who is 
capable, is the agent, the eligible person, the person 
enjoined , but where there in no capacity, there is no agency ; 
hence, he ia not eligible, and consequently not the person 
enjoined ; this is the sense. 

if, because of the non-existence of an injunction, 
these are net injunctive statements, for what purpose, 
then, are these statements, which are the shadows of 
injunction^ ? Tims he asks . For what purpose, then" 
etc. Nor is it meet that they should he futile, as their 
purport being apprehended in consequence of the injunction 
to study one's own Veda would, then, be unintelligible; 
this is the idea. The reply is: “ We say" etc. ft is, 
indeed, the otherwise established hearing etc., that are 
re-stated by texts which have the appearance of injunc¬ 
tions. Nor is it, though a re-statement, fruitless, since it 
produces excellence of activity. It is thus: he, whose 
heart is distracted by the desire to obtain or avoid what 
is pleasant or unpleasant, and who is (thui) an extrovert, 
cannot fix his mind calmly on the inner self. Damming 
up the current of the mind towards objects by the texts 
about hearing of the self etc., which have the appearance 
of injunctions, be opens up the current towards the inner 
self; hence, for re-statements there is the production of 
excellence of activity; they being consequently fruitful, 
their being apprehended in consequence of the injunction 
to study ones own Veda is certainly intelligible. 
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Again, ns for the statement that the knowledge of 
the self, not relating primarily to what is to be done, 
serves neither for acceptance nor rejection, this is 
acknowledged to be even so. This is indeed an ornament 
to us, that, when there ia the realisation of Brahman, 
there is tho destruction of oil obligations and the 
accomplishment of everything that is to be accomplished. 
So too says Scripture: 11 If a person should know the sel f as 
‘ I am that,* desiring what, for the sake of what, should 
he suffer in sympathy with the body (that goffers) ? *’ 
(Bfh., IV, W, 12). And there is the traditional Code; 
11 Knowing that, one can become the knower and one 
who has accomplished all that is to be accomplished, Oh 
Bhflrata." (Gita, XV, 20.) Therefore, not as subsidiary to 
the injunction of contemplation is there the intimation 
of Brahman. 


As for what was objected that the knowledge of the 
self, not being subsidiary to an observance, is not a human 
goal, that does not stand to reason; its being a human a 
goal being established in its own right, its not being subsidiary 
to an injunction is a merit, not a defect; thus ho says : 
“ Ag ain. as for etc. A?iu$q il ivarei, will suffer in sympathy 
with the body that suffers. The rest is easily understood. 
He concludes the present topic; “ Therefore, not as subsidiary 
to the injunction of contemplation " etc. 
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That too which some say, “ There is no portion of the 
Veda, which deals with bare things, other than injunc¬ 
tions for engaging in and desisting from activity and 
what is subsidiary thereto," that is not so; for the 
self propounded in the Upani^ads is not subsidiary to any¬ 
thing else. Of that self, understood from the Upa- 
ni^ads alone, who does not transmigrate, who is of the 
nature of Brahman, who is distinct from the four kinds 
of substances, ?.e., the produced etc,, w ho occurs in a topic 
of his own, who is not subsidiary to any other, it cannot 
be said that such a one does not exist or that he is not 
known ; because there is the word “ self " in M That self 
is not this, not that,’ 1 (Bfh., Ill is, 26), and because it is 
not possible to deny the self; for, even he who denies, 
even for him there is self-hood. 

In order to establish the subject cf the topic (i.e„ the 
authoritativeness of the Vedanta in respect of what is 
existent), ho restates the view of some to condemn it: 
11 That too which some say” e tc. He condemns it: “that 
is not so. This is the underlying idea: *' Just a-; activity 
is the probe;ns jjj the knowledge of what is to be done, 
even so are pleasure etc. in the knowledge of what is 
existent; thus is purportfulness (for the Vedanta); there is 
the character of sacred teaching emce it teaches what is 
beneficial. If the capacity of words in respect of the expres¬ 
sion of what is to be done or the expression of their own 
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subsidiary to that (which is to be done) were settled as a 
rub in the usage of elderly persons, then, the Tfpuniaadg 
would not have for purport Brahman as the self, 
which la not what is to be rejected or accepted ; for such 
capacity is not known of words in experience, and the 
cognition of Vaidic sense is preceded by that (t-e„ the cogni¬ 
tion of their sense in experience). If, however, there can 
be in experience the apprehension of the relation of words 
even to existent things, then, in the case of the Up&nisads, 
it will not be possible to conceal their having for purport 
that (existent) as understood from the consideration of 
what goes before and after, and assume for purport what is 
to he done; for, thence would result the abandonment of what 
ia directly declared and the assumption of what is not 
so declared. First, then, there would be no apprehension of 
a relationship in respect of a sense which is not to be done, 
(only) if there were not seen in experience any usage with 
that purport, and if it were not possible to infer the cogni¬ 
tion of that in the case of him who knows (the meaning of 
words). 1 "' It is not the case that the usage with that as pur¬ 
port 19 not seen in experience, since there is extensively 
seen in experience the usage of combinations of words, which 
have the purpose of (creating) joy or the cessation of fear 
etc., but have not for purport what is to be done. This is 
how: the king of mountains, Sumeni, is the abode of the 
host of guardians of the world, beginning with Indra, to¬ 
gether with the retinue of &iddkas t vidi/adharas, yandhanoa 
and apsaras, is composed of rocks of gold washed by the 
torrent of waters of the Mand&kinl falling down from 
Br&hmaioka, and is attractive with the notes of crystalline 
biida playing in the pleasure gardens like Hand ana; (or) 
this is not a snake, this is a rope; and so on, Hor is it that 
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there cannot be inferred in the person who knows (tbs 
meaning of word*) the cognition of an existent thing, since 
there do occur joy etc., the grounds of inference. It is 
thus : a Dravidian ignorant of the meaning of the Aryan 
language, end intent on going to the city, is seated in the 
house of Dcvadatta. near the highway ; he knows the birth 
of a son which is a cause of delight to the father; he goes with 
the herald to Devadatta in the city ; he hears the herald say 
" Mb Y thy prosperity increase, Devadatta, a son is bom 
to thee," after making the offering of the pa({f*iata fa 
cloth dipped in saffron water in which the infant's feet 
have been washed); he sees at once the hairs (of Devadatta) 
stand on end, the eyes and the face bloom like the fully 
blown lotus ; he infers the joy generated in Devadatta and 
also (infers) of the joy, which was non-existent earlier but 
arises immediately after hearing these words, that it is 
caused thereby ; he understands that a sense has been stated 
which is the cause of joy, since this (statement) is not 
capable of creating joy without teaching a sense which is 
the cause of joy ■ and since no other cause of joy is cognised, 
while the birth of a son as a cause thereof is understood, 
ho determines that that alone was declared by the herald. 
Similarly are to be exemplified fear, grief etc. And thus 
because of its being fruitful, the usage of that which 
expresses the existent thing even by the prudent inquirer is 
intelligible. This being so, because the knowledge of the 
nature of brahman is the cause of the supreme human goal, 
and because, though not teaching a person’s engaging in 
or desisting from activity, the Vedantes do toaoh what is 
beneficial to man, the character of being sacred teaching 
is established (for them). Thereby is this established : the 
torts about which there is dispute have for content what 
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Is existent* because of their generating - valid knowledge 
about ex latent things ; that which generates valid know¬ 
ledge about an object has that (object) for Us content* 
for example, the sense of sight etc., having colour etc + 
for content; so too are these (texts); hence they are so* 
Therefore, it has been well said : 11 that is net so, since the 
self propounded in the Upan[ 5 ads fa not subsidiary to 
anything else / 1 The word M U pan is ad ” is derived from ant, 
with Una and ni as prefixes meaning destruction and a kvip 
suffix 1 it declares the knowledge of Brahman* since, taking 
the non-dual Brahman near (one), it destroys Nescience 
together with its impressions ; because of being the cause 
thereof, the Vedantas too are Upanfaads; he who is known 
therefrom is the person propounded in the Upanisads. 

This itself he analyses : 11 of that self, understood from the 
Upanisads alone " etc. He distinguishes it from the content 
of the concept u I 1f E 11 who does not transmigrateFor 
that very reason* being devoid of activity, he is distinct 
from the four kinds of substances (the generated, the 
modified etc.). And therefore* that which is distinct from 
the four kinds of substances fa not subsidiary to anything 
else. For* it fa the existent substance that is subsidiary 
to another, which, being desired to be done, may be what 
can be attained (t>„ accomplished] by generation etc., for 
example, " He fashions the stake " etc. That, again, which 
is not subsidiary to another, fa of the nature of the existent, 
and devoid of tise, for example, kl Gold fa to be worn/' 

11 He is to offer flour (as an oblation) * l * etc., for that there 
fa no attainment {ix-> accomplishment) by generation etc. 

For what other reason, (again). 1s it not a subsidiary 
to another? To this he says: For the reason that be 
” occurs in a topic of hfa own 1 , Of the Up&nhf&dB which occur 
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not in the course of any particular topic {other than 
their own), fit being seeu) through the consideration of what 
goes before and after that the purport is propounding the 
person, this topic in principally that of the person alone. 
And it has been explained that there is not for the person, 
as in the case of the ladle, a non'inconstant relation with 
sacrifice. Therefore, it is not possible to say of thin one, 
who occurs in his own topic, who is of that nature (non* 
transmigrating etc.)* who is cognised through Upanisads, 
that ho does not exist; this is the sense. 

Be this so. Of Brahman, as not the sphere of other 
means of knowledge* the relation (to words) is not 
apprehended ; hence it is not the meaning of a word \ hence, 
it cannot intelligibly be the meaning of a sentence ; how + 
then, can it be the significance of the Upanigad ? To 
this he says : “ because there h the word J self' in 1 that self h 
not this, not that ,' 1 Though for the self there is not, as for 
cow etCh t being the sphere of other moans of knowledge, 
yet T being, as it the luminous self, it is possible to 
Indicate it as the significance of the sentence, through the 
destruction of the respective adjuncts, in the .same way 
as gold through the destruction of bracelets, ear-rings 
etc. It is not, verity, that the Luminous self-conscious ness 
does not shine; nor is it that even the aggregate of body 
and organs which is the defining condition {does not 
shine). Hence, through th# destruction of the respective 
adjuncts, because of the text “that self is not thi^. not 
that/ this self-luminous one, because of its greatness and 
pervasiveness, can be indicated by the sentence a?? Brahman 
and the self (Atma) ; this is the sense. 

Now, like the refutation of the adjunct, why is there not 
alio refuted the existence of the self that gets conditioned f 
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Now, since the self is the content of the concept 
“ I,” it is unintelligible that he can be understood from 
the Upanisads alone. No, because, as the witness 
thereof, this has been refuted. Indeed, as distinct from 
the agent who is the content of the concept “ I," the 
witness thereof, that self which is present in all, equal, 
one, immutably eternal, which is the self of all, has not 
been understood by anyone either through the liturgi¬ 
cal portion (of the Veda) or through ratiocination. 

To this ho says ; " and because it is not possible to deny the 
self." Luminosity is, indeed, the self of all, since the 
world-delusion has that for its substrate. Nor can there 
be a delusion when the substrate is non-existent*, never 
when the rope is non-existent is there seen the delusion 
as to the rope that It is a snake or a stream. Further, 
by the light of the seifs luminosity Is there light for the 
world. And thus says Scripture: "That shining, all else 
shines after it; by its light all this shines.' 1 Nor when 
the luminosity of the self is denied, is the manifestation 
of the world appropriate. Therefore, because of the 
impossibility of denying the self, there results frutn the 
Vedanta* the realisation of tbs nature of Brahman, which 
is not the sphere of other means of valid knowledge 
and is devoid of all adjuncts ; this is the sense. 

He who cannot put up with the restriction that it 
is understood from the Upani.?ads alone objects : “ Now, 
since the self ’ etc. The self is, indeed, the content of the 
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Therefore* him it is not possible for anyone bo refute, nor 
to link up as subsidiary to an injunction. And even 
because of being the self of all* he is not what is to be 
rejected or accepted, The entire host of perishable 
modificationEj up to the self, does indeed perish + The 
self, indeed* because of the non-existence of a cause for 
perishing* is ini perish a hie ; and because of the non- 
existence of any cause for modification, it is immutably 
eternal; for this very reason, it is by nature eternally 
pure* intelligent, free; therefore in (texts like) 11 There 
is nothing higher than the self, that is the limit, that is 
the highest goal "* (Kafka, I* iii* 11), “ But I ask about 
that self propounded in the Upatii^ads M (B r K, III, is, 26), 
the qualification " propounded in the Upani^ads l+ is in¬ 
telligible (only) when the self is what is revealed princi¬ 
pally ip the Opani^ads. Therefore, the statement that 
there is no part oi the Veda which deals with existent 
things is mere rashness* 


concept " I *’ common to all people ; it is agent, enjoyer 
and traa^migratori for, it is only in this (sense) that 
the word self' is used both by the man in the street 
and by inquirers. The words which are used in experience, 
the same are used in the Veda too, and the meanings are 
the Fame (in both cases); hence, the word "self "In the 
Uparmads too should apply in that (sense) alone, not 
in any other sense opposed to it ; this is the sense. 
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He answer; 11 No*'; ibe Person of the Upanisads is 
not the content of the concept 11 1 M . Why not ? " Because 
as the witness thereof PT —he who is the content of the concept 
4 * I S PI the agent, he who is conditioned by the aggregate 
of body and organs the jlm-self,—as the witness of this* the 
supreme seifs this/' being the content of the concept 
M I has been refuted. This is what is said - though in the 
wotds of the £e£t H ‘ Having entered in its true nature as the 
jivet, the self 11 etc., the identity of tho jtra and the supremo 
selves is absolute* yet its conditioned form is thejiro; 
but the pure form is its witness \ and this, not being tinder 
stood through other moans of knowledge, is the sphere 
of the Upanis&d. This itself he elaborates * *' Indeed, as 
distinct from the agent who is the con Lent of the concept 
* I' fl etc. 

It is not possible 14 to link (it) up as subsidiary to an 
injunction Bf . Why not f rt Even because of being the self. ' 
The self, indeed, is not for the sake of another, but all 
others are for the sake of the self. And thus says 
Scripture: 11 Verily, not for tho love of everything is 
everything dear, but for the love of the self is everything 
dear. 11 Further, for that very reason of being tho self of 
alJ + it la not what- is to bo rejected or accepted. Indeed, 
of the entire universe, Brahman atone is the true self; 
nor is one’s nature what is to he rejected, since It cannot 
be rejected ; nor is it what is to be accepted, being already 
attained. Hence, prescriptions and prohibitions, whose 
contents are what are to be rejected or aeoepted, do not 
have the true nature of the self, which is opposed to that, 
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an their Content; consequently, of the entire universe, the 
self alone is the truth. This he explains : “The entire host 
of perishable modifications up to the self does, indeed, perish.' 1 
This is the sense: the self, indeed, is absolutely real, being 
established by Scripture, traditional Code, epics, puMpas 
and reasoning not opposed to these ; the world, however, 
which is exhibited by beginniogless Nescience, is not 
absolutely real. And that which is absolutely real bs the 
material cause of this, as the real rope is of the modification. 
vis., the delusion of the snake. Hence it is that there is 
the perishing of this, which, as indeterminable, is of un* 
stable nature. The self, however, is absolutely real nor 
can this be made unreal even by a thousand causes. Not 
even a thousand craftsmen can make a cloth of a pot; this 
ba^ been said. Therefore, there is the perishing of all 
modifications stopping the imperishable self, just as there is 
the perishing of the silver and the snake stopping at tho real 
nacre and rope. The self, indeed, is tho sole truth of tho 
entire host of modifications in the universe. Nor for the 
self is there perishability, for tho reason that it is infinite. 


To him who says that there may be destruction, he says ; 
“ indeed, because of the non-existence of a cause for 

perishing' etc. Indeed, even a thou-and causes are not 
capable of turning one thing iutu another; this has been 
said. Now, let not the self in its own nature be what is 
to bo rejected or accepted ; but some attribute thereof may 
be rejected, and some may be accepted ; to this be says : 
' And because of the non-existence of any cause for modifica¬ 
tion. it » immutably eternal. Jt | ias been said that not one 
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That quotation too from those who know the purport 
of the sacred teaching, “ Its purport is indeed seen to 
he the teaching of ritualsand so on, that has to be 
understood to refer to eacred teachings of prescriptions 
and prohibitions, since the con tent is the desire to know 
Religious Duty. Further, for those who accept in¬ 
variably the test, 11 Since the purpose of the Scripture " 
etc., there would result the futility of the teaching 
about esistents. If, besides the engaging in and 
desisting from, activity, it teaches existent things, as 
for the sake of what is to come into being, what is the 
cause for saying that it does not teach the immutably 
eternal existent ? Indeed the existent that is taught 
does not turn out to be an act. If it be said that 


of the three kind-; of modification-consisting of dhartmi, 
taknaiya, and orojffal—exists hero. Further, since of the 
absolutely real self the attribute too is absolutely real, the 
alteration of that, as in the case of the self, cannot be 
effected by any cause. Nor is there any modification other 
than the alteration of the attribute- Hence, this is said : 
" because of the non-existence of any cause for modification." 
The rest is easily understood. 

That statement, again, of those who know the sacred 
teaching, which was cited by some as evidence (of their 
position), that he explains otherwise: " That quotation 
too from those who know the purport of the sacred teaching/" 
Where it ought to be said 1 Its purport is, indeed, 
seen to be the fruitful teaching of the sense." since 
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since, though not an act, the existent is instrumental 
to an act, the teaching about an existent is only 
for the sake of an act, this is not a difficulty; 
even though for the sake of an act, there is certainly 
taught the thing which has the capacity to accomplish 
an act; that it is for the sake of an act is, however, its 
purpose; with this much alone, the thing does not 
turn out to bo untaught. If it be said to be taught, 
what (good) will that be to you? The reply is: the 
teaching about the unknown self-substance too certainly 
deserves to be of that kind. By the knowledge thereof 
there results the profit, the cessation of illusory knowledge 
which is the cause of transmigration ; hence there is no 
difference, from the teaching of objects that are in¬ 
strumental to an act, in respect of purposefulness. 


the desire to know Religious Duty constitutes the topic, 
and since Religious Duty is of the nature of rites, it is said 
" the teaching of rites But it (the statement cited) does 
nut stand in the way of the function of teaching the 
existent Bra liman. Indeed, when Soma Ski-man constitutes 
the topic, the expression of his good Qualities does not 
exclude Vujpu Salmon's possession of good qualities. The 
sacred teaching of prescription has for content thorites 
prescribed, and the sacred teaching of prohibition has 
for content the rites prohibited ; thus, both have for pur¬ 
port the teaching of rites. Further, there is the statement 
of the author of the sacred teaching {Jaimmi) that “Since 
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Scripture signifies rites" etc. Hero, if the u&e of the 
word 11 signification (urffta) " expressed what is denoted, 
thence would result for substance, quality and action (the 
defect of) meaninglessness consisting in not being denoted - 
for, they do not signify what is to be done* To this he 
says; “Further, for those who accept invariably the text ” 
etc* It may be said ^ to be significant in relation to what 
is to be done is not to denote what is to be done, but to he 
of service to that which is to be done ; and words relating 
to substances and qualities denote existent substances and 
qualities only as subsidiary to what is to be done, not 
abiding in themselves- So those who know the sacred 
teaching say: ’ Ad injunctive statement can, indeed, 
make known the already existent, that which exists, that 
which will come into being and others of this class. ” m 
This is what is said (thereby): an injunctive statement, 
while making known the thing that is to bo done, makes 
known for the sake of that even objects already existent 
etc- To this he says : fK lf r besides the engaging in and desist¬ 
ing from activity, it teaches existent things" etc. This is 
what is intended: it ha^ been taught by those who 
have shown the meaning of words even with reference to 
existent things that the apprehension of relation (of word to 
sense] is not in respect of that sense alone of its own which 
subserves what is to be done* and not in any other se&MC- 
Nor is the purport of words only in respect of their own 
sense (unrelated Lo that of other words). ,JI If that wero 
so, there would he no cognition of the sense of a sentence. 
For, syntactical unity is not seen among those which are 
each independently primary and are devoid of the relation 
of primary and secondary (among themselves). Hence, there 
is syntactical unity for words, which express their own 
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Bonse, through their having for purport a common fruitful 
word-significance. And thus becomes intelligible the cogni¬ 
tion of the single sentence-significance, which is qualified by 
each respective significance (of the words), As is said 
by those who know the sacred teaching; " Though the 
letters directly effect the teaching of the word-signifi¬ 
cance, yet they do not terminate there fruitlessly ; in their 
activity towards valid knowledge of the sentence-signifi- 
canee, the teaching of the word-significance is an inevitable 
(intermediary), like the flame of the fuel in cooking,” 1,1 
And thus, the cognition of the sontence-significance being 
intelligible oven with words having f pr purport tha con¬ 
junction with other significances there is no rule as to their 
having for purport the conjunction with what is to be done. 
And this being the case, there is no defect even in having 
for purport the nature of the immutably eternal Brahman. 

Bhtuyam (what is to come int0 boiQK j is whM ^ tQ 

be done. Now, that existent which is taught for the sake 
ot what is to come into being, that is not an existent, 
since, in the form of what is conjoined to what is to come 
into being, that is also what is to come into being. To this 
he says ; Indeed, the existent that is taught " 0 tc. Con¬ 
junction does not consist in identity ; it is, rather, a relation 
with what is to be done, in the form of what is brought 
about (the fruit) and that which brings it about. With the 
process of becoming, however, which has that (relation) for 
coqtoni, (the relation) of existent things is of the form of 
(that between) activity and causal agent : hence, for existent 
things there is not the nature of activity; this is the sense 

He objects : ' though not an act - etc. And thus there 

? the of the teaching of Brahman, which 

does not subserve activity ftn d is immutably eternal; this 
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is the idea. He answore : “this is not a difficulty: even 
though lor the sake of an act " etc. Indeed, the existent, 
taught as for the sake of activity, does not become other 
than existent ; rather b this, which is capable of achieving 
the activity, certainly existent. And thus, words, which 
have been determined to signify existent things, which are 
seen in some cases to have for content the existent abiding 
in itself (i.&, without syntactical relation to an act), 
cannot properly he tortured to signify somehow relation to 
activity. Verily, though the conditioned he seen a hundred 
times, the unconditioned seen somewhere does net become 
unseen (as it were). And thus are extensively seen in 
experience statements of what is existent, conditioned by 
the activity (only) of being, though not subservient to 
activity, such as descriptions of forests etc. 1 bus, even 
those which are related to activity terminate with (signify* 
ing) a relation alone ; for example, to tbs question Whoso 
is this man ? " the reply is “ The kings " Similarly, there 
are those which are related to the significance of the 
stem alone ? for example, to the question “ Of what kind are 
these trees?" the reply is Fruit-bearingIndeed, 
the existence or non-existence of the man or the trees is 
not desired to be known by the questioner: rather is it 
the particular master of the man and the particular kind 
of the trees. And he who knows what is desired by the 
questioner replies only as to the particular master or the 
particular kind, act as to existence, that not being desired 
to bo known by him. And it has been explained that fox 
words there is significance even In respect of fruitful 
ex is tout things. 

He questions: “ If it “ the existent “ he said to be 
taught, what " good “ will that be to you ” whe ther teacher or 
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listener? Therefor*, only that existent which is fruitful 
should be taught, not that which is fruitless ; and Brahman 
is fruitless, since to that which is indifferent, as devoid of 
all activity, no serviceability can belong; this is the idea. 
He answers: “ The reply is: the teaching of the unknown self, 
substance too certainly deserves to be of that kind," {.e 
certainly fruitful. The word " and (co) " has the sense of 
too (api) . This is what js said: though Brahman is 
indifferent, yet knowledge from verbal testimony relating 
to that content, such knowledge culminating in realisation, 
cut-, away its opposite, Nescience, the primal cause of 
transmigration, and is thus fruitful; this is the sense. 

Further, oven by those who recognise in the case 
of all words that their purport is what is to be done, 
it is not possible to recognise in the case of (statements 
like* A brahmin is not to be killed" Liquor is not to be 
drunk eto„ that they have for purport what is to be 
done. That which is to be done, having its limita defined 
by volition, is pervaded by volition, and ceases on the 
cessation of that, like .rims'api-ness on the cessation of 
trae-ness. Volition, indeed, is human effort; and that is 
determined in dependence on the content. And its content, 
being of the nature of something to be accomplished' 
must be a process of becoming, which hag an earlier and 
a later, and helps to bring about something else; {it can 
be) neither a substance nor a quality. For, the content 
of volition is that which is directly pervaded by volition; 
and of substance and quality, which are existent, there 
is no pervasion by volition. Therefore it in that the 
author of the sacred teaching says: u Verbs have the 
sense of becoming; through them is activity to be 
known.” ^ Though for words signing eulistBn0fl an j 
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quality there relation to what is to be done in the 
stage ■when they are occasioned! yet T since there la for 
becoming, of itself* the relation to what Is to bo done, 
while for words signifying substance and quality that is 
only through their conjunction with becoming, the 
understanding of the novel (rite etoJ is only through 
words signifying becoming, not through words signifying 
substance or quality. Nor is it that curds etc. are 
the contents of what is to be done in (statements like) 
Ho is to offer oblation with curds/ 1 *" He is to sprinkle 
continuously l+ ; for, even there! what is to be done has 
for its content only the process of becoming—the offering 
of oblation or the sprinkling. Nor with this doe* it follow 
shat, because of the prescription of the oblation as qualified 
by cards and the sprinkling as qualified by continuity, 
as in + ' He is to sacrifice with mma (-juica) ” the statements 
11 He b to offer the agnihotra oblation/' M He is to sprinkle 
with ghee " become re-s tat entente thereof. Though 
here too what is to be done has certainly for content 
the process of becoming, yet substance and quality, even 
though not contents, are prescribed as complementary to 
the process of becoming. Indeed, the process of becoming, 
unehar&c termed as being the bare operation of a causal 
condition (tomfcn). Is characterised (i.e,* defined) by 
particular causal conditions, such an substance etc.; 
hence, substance etc* are complementary to that. And 
thus* when the process of becoming is prescribed* that 
itself is prescribed together with its complements ; hence, 
substance and quality, though not contents, get prescribed 
as complements thereto. And thus, the prescription 
attaches to substance and quality through the channel 
of the process of becoming; and because of the fear of 
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prolixity. ita own contortt being otherwise estibli<ibed< 
through & re-statement thereof it comes to have for 
purport substance etc., which arc complements thereto; 
consequently, in ail cases, prescription ha? for content the 
process of becoming alone. 

Hereby is refuted the view that in ‘'That Ogneva 
trite) which is on eight potsherds " etc,, the prescription 
has for content the connection (of the rite with its 
material and deity). Now, the object of prescription 
cannot be the process of becoming; for, if the agent of 
the becoming is existent, then, that which has its existence 
accomplished cannot be an agent in respect of the 
becoming ; verily, the sky does not become; nor, if (tho 
agent is) non-existent, since an injunction cannot be 
laid on what is non-existent, like a sky-flower ; therefore 
the object of the prescription b the operation of the 
productive agent, that which brings about, this (operation) 
being implied by the becoming, the operation of what is 
brought about; and this operation is productive force 
{hhilvfsitu), volition, effort ; of this, if contentlass, there can 
he no cognition ; hence, because of the need for a content, 
it is only the connection with material and deity brought 
to mind by the word Haneys that is its content. Now, 
how can human effort which has an operation for content 
have for its sphere a connection not of the nature of an 
operation ? Indeed, even in ** Make a not,” human effort 
has not for its sphere the pot which is the direct signifi¬ 
cance of the noun ; rather does it operate the staff etc, 
through the hand etc. Thereforo, that (sentence) declares 
only that volition which has for content the operation and 
is for the sake of the pot, but not that which has directly 
the pot as content. The pot is there (in the volition) as 
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what is intended, but not as the content. As content, 
however, there is only the operation of the hand etc. 
Hence it is that even in “ That Ugneaa " etc., what is en¬ 
joined is only the thing to be done, c£?„ the sacrifice implied 
by the connection with material end deity. What is it that 
is said in " That iignei/a which is offered ** etc. ? ('What is 
said is) " One should bring about (what is desired) 1 through 
the ngaeijQ sacrifice Hence it is that the statements 
" He who, knowing thus, performs the full moon sacrifice,'* 
" He who, knowing thus, performs the new moon sacrifice " 
become re-statements of the six sacrifices prescribed in 
"That tlQnetjn' * etc. Hence it is that only for this re¬ 
statement of what is enjoined is there the connection with 
the fruit in “ He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with the 
new moon and full moon sacrifices ”, 

Hence it is invariable that in every case the 
injunction has for content the operation alone, through 
the channel of volition. And thus in "Kill not," 
“ Drink not ” etc., if there be admitted something to 
be done, then, its pervader, volition, would have to be 
admitted, as also the becoming which pervades that 
(volition) as content. And thus, on the analogy of the 
Ptajnpati-vrata, '*■ the injunction would, as signifying 
exclusion through the implication of the resolve not to 
kill or not to drink, have that (resolve) as content. And 
thus it would follow that the final obsequies have been 
performed for (that function of negation which consists in) 
the denial of that for which there is an occasion. Nor 
when there is a possibility (of direct significance) is 
implication proper. In the case, however, of " See not the 
rising sun ” etc., since they commence with " His vow," 
there is not the possibility of the denial of that for which 
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Further hy statements like 11 A brahmin is not to 
be killed." desisting from activity is taught. Nor is that 
an act, nor even a means to an act. If the teaching of 
those which are not for the sake of an act be purpose* 
less, there would result the futility of teachings of 
desisting from activity like “ A brahmin is not to be 
killed And that is not acceptable. Nor is it possible 
to assume for the negative particle the signification 
of a non-established act, as distinct from the indifference 
consisting in desisting from the act of killing, because 
of the connection with the sense of killing that is 
established through one's own nature. And this is the 


there is an occasion hence, it is proper, through the 
signification of exclusion, to imply the resolve not to ace. 
Therefore, in "Kill not," "Drink not” etc., which are 
denials of what there is an occasion for, since the process 
of becoming is non-existent, volition pervaded thereby 
is non-existent i and that being non-existent, there is 
non-existence of what is pervaded thereby, viz., what 
is to ha done; hence there is no rule that all state¬ 
ment); have for purport what is to be done; thus 
he says: " by statements like ' A brahmin is not to be 
killed*" etc. 

Now, why does not cessation itself become what 
is to be done, or the means to that (cessation) ? To 
this he says: "Nor is that an act." The word “act’* 
expresses -what is to be done. This itself he analyses: 
”lf the teaching of those which are not for the sake of an 
act** etc. 
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nature of the negative particle, that it makes known the 
non-existence of that to which it is related. And the 
cognition of non-existence is the cause of indifference. 
And that subsides of its own accord like the fire whose 
fuel has been consumed. Therefore, it is but the in¬ 
difference consisting in the desisting from activity for 
which there is occasion, which we consider to be the 
meaning of the prohibition, “ A brahmin is not to be 
killed " etc., in all cases other than the Praj&pati-vow 
etc. Therefore, the declaration of futility is to be under¬ 
stood to have for content such praises of the existent, in 
the form of narratives etc., as do not serve the human 
goal 


Be this so. Because of the injunctive suffix being 
heard, there is cognised here what is to he done ; and that 
cannot ha without a process of becoming nor in the case 
of him who because of passion engages in killing, drinking 
etc., is indifference intelligible by chance, without voluntary 
effort i therefore, that voluntary effort of the mind, 
speech and body intent on engaging in activity is the act 
which is the sphere of the prohibitory injunction ' hence, 
there is no statement whatsover which does not have an 
act for purport. (To this) he says : “ Nor is it possible to 
assume for the negative particle the signification of a noti- 
established act. as distinct from the indifference consisting 
in desisting from the act of killing." For what reason is 
it not possible? To this he says: " because of the 
connection " of the negative particle *' with the sense of killing 
that h established through one's own nature This is the 
sense: indeed, the injunctive suffix cognised as having 
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for purport killing and drinking prescribe!! them alone; 
this is the general rule. And these cannot be prescribed, 
since they result Wen) from passion. Nor is there 
enjoined the denial, by tkq negative particle, of that 
for which there is occasion, since of that too, whose 
nature is indifference, there is establishment as already 
existent (in the form of antecedent non-existence, prag. 
abhtiva)* Nor is voluntary effort (what is to be enjoined), 
since that, not being expressly mentioned, would have 
to be implied, since where there is a possibility (of direct 
signification) implication is not proper, and since that 
(effort) cannot be the content of the injunction, because 
of the injunctive suffix being a re-statement of the 
activity that results from passion. Therefore, what is 
restated as 1 one might drink or kill,” and is prohibited in 
the form that is not (to be done) ”, its non-existence (ne., 
unprofitable nature) is brought to mind ; but the sense 
of the negative particle is not prescribed. And since 
non-existence is determined by the existent that is opposed 
to itself, and takes on the colour of the existent, it 
appears as if existent ip the case of the existent, and as 
if to be accomplished in the case of what is to be 
accomplished ; hence, the sense of the negative particle, 
whose content is what is to be accomplished, appears as 
if itself to be accomplished ; hence the delusion that the 
sense of the negative particle is something to be done. 
This he says thus ; “ And this is the nature of the negative 
particle ” e tc. 

Now, let the negative particle make known the non¬ 
existence of what is related to itself fas counter-correlate) ■ 
but, for the mind, speech and the body intent on activity 
how can there be the desisting therefrom by chance ? 
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To this he says : ** And the cognition of non-existonce is the 
CittM" of the perpetuation M of kdifftreoce *. This is the 
idea; on hearing tha words “Diet yourself when there is 
fever / 1 " Offer not your finger to the serpents' the elderly 
person so addressed starts to put hiraseSf on diet, or* 
if intent on offering his finger to the serpent, desists them- 
from ; the infant, the learner, on seeing this, infers 

for the elderly person addressed the causes of engaging in 
and desisting from activity, viz., desire and aversion, it 
is thus: the elderly person 1 * engaging in and desisting 
from activity have do*ire and aversion for cause* since 
they are Independent acts of engaging in and desisting 
from activity* Like my own independent acts of engaging in 
and desisting from activity. And his desire and aversion 
are preceded by the understanding of the instrumentality 
to what is desired or not desired inherent in the same 
thing as the obligation, since they are desire and aversion 
which are causes of engaging in and desisting from 
activity, tike the desire and aversion which are causes* 
of my own engaging in and desisting from activity. Never 
do desire and aversion result for me as preceded (only) 
by the cognitions of the word, its operation, the intention 
of the pci^on (who speaks), and the unseen potentiality 
of an injunction* as undefined by the three times; rather do 
they appear on repeated introspection as preceded by the 
above-mentioned causes alone. Therefore, the elderly person's 
independent engaging in and desisting from activity, as also 
bis desire and aversion, are pervaded by the undemanding 
of the instrumentality to what is desired or not desired, 
inherent in the same thing as the obligation; because of 
this sequence, the relation of cause and effect is established ; 
hence, it is established that the elderly person's engaging 
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m and desisting from activity are from the understanding 
of the instrumentality to what is desired or not desired. 
And this understanding, which was non-existent earlier 
and is generated immediately after the hearing of the 
word, has the bearing of the word for its cause ; hence 
in statements like He is to sacrifice, ' which prompt to 
activity* it is the word itself, which, making known the 
operation that is to be done and that is instrumental 
to what is desired, also makes known its instrumentality 
to what is desired and the obligation to do it; for, these 
two are not otherwise obtained, and what is not 
otherwise obtained is the sense of the word. Whore, 
however, the obligatoriness is obtained even other¬ 
wise, as in 11 Kill not,” 1 Drink not 11 etc., since 
engaging In killing feud drinking are obtained oven from 
passion, there, the imperative suffix etc*, associated with 
the negative particle* restate this and make known 
only the causality of the two in respect of evil, which 
(causality) is not otherwise established! Indeed, their 
instrumentality to what is desired, is directly known , 
as otherwise they could not bo objects of desire. 
Therefore* statements like N Kill not/* M Drink not M , 
have for purport the making known of the instru* 
mentality to evil, through re-st feting the obligatori¬ 
ness established by passion etc., but they do not 
have obligatoriness for purport; hence it lias been well 
said that prohibitions are not related to what is to be done. 
It is the cognition of the instrumentality to evil in the 
case of what are prohibited that ia the cognition of the 
non*existence of what are prohibited. Thus, indeed* this 
intelligent being* though seeing what is superficially 
attractive, yet considers the future, cognises the 
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non-existence of activity, which is desisting from activity 
and desists; that is to say. lie establishes himself in an 
attitude of indifference. 

Be this so. If cognition of non-existence be the cause 
of establishment in indifference, that should persist so 
Long as there is Indifference; hut that does not-persist ; 
for. he who. though indifferent* has a mind strongly 
attached to other objects,, is not one who cognises their 
non-existence; nor* in the absence of the cause which 
establishes, is there seen the establishment of the effect; 
not. verily p when the pillar has fallen does the top floor 
stand. Therefore he says ; " And that subsides of its own 
accord, like the fire whose fuel has been consumed. This 
being h intent on activity only so Long as ho does not 
understand its instrumentality to eviL The understanding 
of its instrumentality to evil plucks out activity by the 
root, and Itself subsides like the fire whose fuel has been 
consumed. This is what is said : the cognition of non- 
existence is the cause of tbo establishment in indifference 
not in the same way as the pillar (is the cause) of the 
stability of the top floor; rather is it the cause of establish¬ 
ment, as protecting from adventitious causes of destruction, 
just as the armour impenetrable as tortoise-shell is the 
cause of the stability of the warrior's life by protecting 
him from the attack of missiles. And It is not that there 
is loss of the warrior's life, when the armour is removed 
and there is no attack of missiles. He concludes; 
M Therefore, it is but indifference consisting in the desisting from 
activity for which there is occasion" etc* Since indifference 
exists even in the absence of knowledge lof instrumentality 
to evil}, it is distinguished by the upalakmm, !t ' yiz m . 
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As for that too which has been said, that the bare 
thing mentioned without entry into an injunction of 

^hat is to be done would be futile, like the statement 

“The Earth has seven islands" etc., that has been 
refuted; because profit is seen even in the statement 
abou t a bare object “ This is a rope, this is not a snake 
Now, it has been said that since, even for him who has 
heard (the texts relating to) Brahman, transmigratnriness 
is seen as before, there is not purposeful ness as in the case 
of the statement about the nature of the rope. To this the 
reply is: not in the case of him who has realised Brahman 
as the self is it possible to show transniigra tori ness 


desisting from an activity for which there is occasion. 
Is the view then of the Jalmimyas wholly absurd, (the 
view) which suspects futility because of uon-subMd Urines* 
to what is to be done and makes out (the existence of) 
subsidiaries* to what is to be done ? IRaising this ques- 
tioa), ha ans wers it by way of conclusion : “ Therefore, the 
declaration of futility is to be understood ’ fltCt The prftla 
facte and final views based on non-subs id larines* an d 
subsidiariness to what is to be done have ft* content 
narratives etc, which do not serve the human goal ■ but 
they do not have the TTpanisad., for content, since the 
Upanigads lead up to the realisation of Brahman, which is 
of itself the human goal ; this is the sense. 
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aa before; because it is opposed to (the knowledge 
of) Brahma n-as-th e-sel f generated by the Veda as the 
means of valid knowledge. Indeed, because in respect 
of a man, who has the conceit of self in his body etc,, 
there is found possession by misery, fear etc,, it is not 
possible to assume that, in respect of the same man, when, 
in consequence of the realisation of Brahman as self 
produced by the Veda as the means of valid knowledge, 
there is the cessation of such a conceit, there continues 
the same possession by misery, fear etc., caused by 
illusory knowledge. Verily, because for the rich house- 
holder, having the conceit of wealth, there is found fear 
caused by the (possible) theft of the wealth, there does 
not continue for the same roan, when he renounces and 
becomes freed from the conceit of wealth, the same fear 
caused by the (possible) theft of the wealth. Nor, 


done 1 ' etc., here, with a concealed view, he recalls the 
answer mentioned earlier: " that has been refuted." Here, 
the objector recalls the sense mentioned by himself: Now, 
it has been said that since even for him who has heard (the 
texts relating to) Brahman " etc. The respondent reveal# the 
concealed view; “ To this the reply Is : not in the case of him 
who has understood Brahman as the self " etc. True, not the 
knowledge alone of Brahman is the cause of the cassation 
of the attributes of transmigration, but rather its culmina¬ 
tion in intuition. And the intuition of Brahman is a 
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because for a man having ear-rings there is seen happiness 
in the conceit of having ear-rings, is there for the same 
man, when he gives up the ear-ringa and is freed from 
the eonceit of having ear-rings, happiness in having 
ear-rings. This is declared by Scripture, 11 Him, verily, 
who is non-embodied, pleasure and pain do not touch/' 
(Cfuind^ VIII, xli, 1)- If it be said that when the body 
is destroyed, there may be non-embodiment, not when 


particular psychosis of the internal organ, generated in the 
mind as aided by the impressions produced by hearing, 
reflection etc., like the intuition of tho different notes, 
$a4ja etc., whose source is the mind purified by the hearing 
and practice of the science of music. And this while 
rooting out the perception of the stupendous magical 
presentation of the entire universe, roots itself out as 
well, not being distinct from that universe; this baa been 
explained above. Hence, it is established that there is but 
similarity to the declaration of the true nature of the 
rope (as rope, not snake). And here, being based on the 
Veda the means of valid knowledge, it i> spoken of as 
"generated by the Veda as the means of valid knowledge 
In this very matter, he manHom two examples, divided 
into the non-origination of happiness and of misery; 
14 Verily, because for the rich house-holder** etc. He cites 
Scripture to this effect: * + This is declared by Scripture rF etc* 
He asks: 11 when the body is destroyed” <jtc> Ha 
answers : "no; because being embodied is caused ” gfcc* If 
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alive, no ; because being embodied is caused by illusory 
knowledge. Indeed, in respect of the self, it is not 
possible to assume its being embodied in any other way 
than through illusory knowledge, consisting in the 
conceit of self in the body. Non-embodiment is eternal, 
because it is not caused by an act; so we have said. 
If it be said that being embodied is caused by the merit 
and demerit acquired by that, no; because relation 
{of that) to a body is not established, because it is 
not established that merit and demerit are acquired by 
the self, and because there would result reciprocal 
dependence between the relation to a body and the 
acquisition of merit and demerit by that. The assump¬ 
tion of begmninglessnesa in this is (like) a chain of the 


being embodied were real, that would not cease during life ; 
it is, however, caused by illusory knowledge ; and that can 
be removed even during life by the rise of true knowledge. 
As for non-embodiment, since that is of his nature, it cannot 
be removed, as by destruction of nature there would result 
destruction of existence * thus he says ; “ Non -embodiment 
is eternal ' f atc. 

Be this so. Being embodied is not caused by illusory 
knowledge, but caused by merit and demerit ; and it cannot 
cease except with the cessation of its causes, merit and 
demerit; and on the cessation of these, there is but death ; 
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blind. And because there is no inherence of activity in 
the self, agency is unintelligible. If it be said that by 
mere proximity there is agency for kings and others, 
no; because their agency is intelligible through the 
relationship to servants procured through payment of 
money etc. Not for the self, however, is it possible to 
assume anything like the payment of money etc. as the 
cause of the relationship of master and servant with 
reference to the body etc. Illusory conceit, however, is 
the perceived cause of the relation. By this is explained 
the self being the sacrificer. 


hence there is no non-embodiment during life ; thus he 
objects ; If it he said that being embodied is caused by the 
merit and demerit acquired by that " etc. “ That relates to 
the self. Ho refutes this: “no, because relation to a body "* 
etc. Not directly can the self acquire merit and demerit, 
for, those two, which arise from the exertion of speech, the 
intellect and the body, do not occur when there is no 
relation to a body ; he who desires (to establish) being 
embodied (as resulting) from them lands clearly in the 
defect of reciprocal dependence; that is thus said; 

because there would result reciprocal dependence between 
the relation to a body " etc. It may be said : ** True, there fa 
reciprocal dependence, but it fa not a defect, because of 
beginning]essness, as between seed and sprout .' 1 To this 
he says: " The assumption of beg inning I essness in this is (like) 
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Here they say : in respect of the self that is distinct 
from the body etc., the conceit of" I ” in its own body 
etc., is secondary; not illusory ; if this be said* no ; for t 
secondary ness and primariness are well-known to him to 
whom the difference between the things is well-known. 
For him to whom the difference between the things is 


a chain of the blind." One may think thus i *' This* begin- 
ninglessness is not like a chain of the blind ; when from a 
particular merit mud demerit, there in a particular relation 
between a self and a body. It is not, indeed, from that same 
relation to a body that there result that particular merit 
and demerit; rather do these f merit and demerit) result from 
a prior relation of the self to the body, which had its 
rise from earlier merit and demerit , while this relation of 
the self to the body results from another merit and demerit tp ; 
to this one he says: " because there is no inherence of 
activity'" etc. He objects: i4 lf it be said that by mere 
proximity ” etc. He answers 11 no/* *' Procuring " is making 
one's own- That h not the case* he says, with the 
seif: 11 Net for the self, however otc, 

A* for those who think that the conceit of the seif in 
the body etc. I-? not illusory, but is secondary, like the 
conceit of the lion in the pupil etc., he introduces their 
view and condemns it ; " Here they say Fl etc. That person 
to whom differences between things are well-known, he 
is thus mentioned (in the words; prasiddha — vasiu- 
hh£dab). And since this has been explained by us under 
the commentary on superimposition, it is not explained 
here. In the twilight, in rasp cot of a thing not apprehended 
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well-known—for example, if a certain thing possessing a 
mane etc., and having a particular configuration is 
established through co-presence and co-absence as the 
principal signification of the word and concept “ lion/' 
and another, a man, established as possessing cruelty, 
courage etc., which are the ordinary qualities of a lion— 
for that one, the word and concept “ lion ” have secon¬ 
dary signification in respect of that man, not for him to 
whom the difference between the things is not well- 
known. For this (latter) one, however, (the use of) one 
word and concept in the place of another can be caused 
only delusively, not secondarily ; for example, in respect 
of that whose particularity has not been apprehended 
in twilight, in the form “This is a post" the word and 
concept of “ man " have the post as content; or for 
example, in the nacre, the word and concept which for 
some unknown reason are determined in the form 
'‘This is silver In the same way, how can the word 


as distinct from a mau in the form "'this is a post," the 
word and the concept of a man due to doubt have the 
post for content; there, indeed, the attribute of being a 
man, though not certain, is but superimposed. Having 
thus illustrated the superimposition of the uncertain in 
oases of doubt, ho illustrates (tbo superimposition of.J the 
certain in oases; of erroneous cognition : " or for example, in 
the nacre eto. When for the white shining substance 
in front, there is similarity to nacre and silver, while 
there is the ascertainment of silver, why is there not the 
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and concept of “ I,” which arise in respect of the assem¬ 
blage of the body etc,, non-figuratively through the 
non-discrimination of the self and the not-self, be said 
to be secondary? Even by the learned men who have 
discriminative knowledge of the self and the not-self, 
the word and the concept fail to be discriminated, just as 
by shepherds and goatherds. Therefore for those who 
maintain that there is a self distinct from the body etc., 
the concept of “ I ” in respect of the body is bnt illusory. 


ascertainment of nacre itself ? Or there may bo doubt, 
which is appropriate in two ways; for, there Li seen a sub¬ 
strate with common attributes, while there is absence 
of cognition or non-cognition of any means of valid 

knowledge, favourable or unfavourable); also because 
there is memory of both particulars, since similarity, 
which arouses the impressions, being located in both, 
is common to both. Therefore it is said; “ for some 
unknown reason." Though the seen cause is common, 
there is hereby mentioned an unseen cause ; and since 
that has to be inferred from the perception of its effect, 
it is not common (to both): this is the idea, “ Even 
by the learned men who have discriminative knowledge of the 
self and the not-self " ; for those who are learned, merely 
in respect of their proficiency in hearing and reflection ; that 
is to say, for those in whom the intuition of the truth has 
not risen. That has been said: “ And because there is no 
distinction from beas's" etc. The sense of the rest is 
not obscure. 
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not secondary. Hence, since M being embodied" is 
caused by illusory knowledge, it is established that for 
the wise one, even while alive, there is non-embodiment. 
And thus there is Scripture whose content is the 
Brahman-knower: “Therefore, as the slough of a snake 
lies dead and cast off on the ant-hill, in the very 
same way lies this body; then that non-embodied, 
immortal life, is Brahman alone, light alone " {Bfh., IV, 
iv, 7); " Having eyes but without eyes as it were, 
having ears but without ears as it were, having speech 
but without speech as it were, having mind but without 
mind as it were, having breath, but without breath as 
it were." There is the traditional Code also, ** What is 
the language of him who is firm in knowledge?" {(Hta, II) 
etc., which, while declaring the distinctive marks of one 
firm in knowledge, shows that for the w ise one there is no 
relation with engaging in any activity. Therefore, not 
in the case of hint who has realised Brahman as the self, 
is there transmigrator in ess as before; he, however, 
who has transmigra tori ness as before, has not realised 
Brahman as the self; this is faultless. 


And in the matter of non-embodiment during tifo for 
the wise one, he cites Scripture and traditional Code * 
*' And thus etc. This is easily understood. He concludes 
the present topic i " Therefore, not in the case of him who has 
realised Brahman as the self" etc. 
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Again, as for the statement that since reflection 
and contemplation are seen subsequent to hearing, 
Brahman is subsidiary to an injunction and does not 
stop with its own existence, that is not so ; because, 
like hearing, reflection and contemplation are for the 
pur pone of realisation. If the realised Brahman were 
employed elsewhere, then there would be subsidiary ess 
to an injunction ; but it is not so; because reflection 
and contemplation too are, like hearing, for the purpose 


Now, it lias been said “ If the jltia's realisation of 
Brahman an the self were alone the cause of the cessation 
of the attribute of transmigration, there would be. alas t the 
futility of the prescription of reflection etc. ■ hence, the 
Vedantas have for purport the injunction of contempla¬ 
tion"; restating this, he condemns it: "Again, as for the 
statement" etc. Even of reflection and contemplation there 
is no prescription, since of these two which are established 
by co-presence and co-absence to have the fruit of intui¬ 
tion, there is (but) re-statement by sentences which have 
the appearance of injunctions ; that is thus said : "because 
they are for the purpose of realisation.” Intuition of Brahman 
is realisation; the subsidiariness thereto of reflection and 
contemplation is established by co-presence and co-absence; 
this is the seme. Why, then, should it not be an injunction 
alone in respect of reflection etc. ? To this he says: 
“ If the realised Brahman ” etc. That reflection and con¬ 
templation are not principal rites with an unseen content, 
Dir., the fruit of immortality, has been stated above. 
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of realisation* Therefore Brahman does not come to have 
the sacred teachings as the means of valid knowledge 
in virtue of being the content of an injunction of 
contemplation; and for this reason it is established that 
Brahman even independently has sacred teaching as 
the means of valid knowledge, because of the harmony 
of the Vedanta texts. And this being the case, the com¬ 
mencement of a distinct sacred teaching dealing with 
that, in the form “ Then therefore the desire to know 
Brahman," is intelligible. If it had for purport an 


Therefore, there remains for them the character of subsi¬ 
diary rites, tike pounding, sprinkling etc*; that too is 
unsuitable* since to the self does not belong (the attribute of) 
having been used or being about to be used elsewhere; for 
(the ^plf propounded in) the Upanis&d* in particular there 
is opposition to the observance of ritea; thb is the sense. 
Ho concludes the present topic : 14 Therefore etc. 

And thus, the Upanisads having for purport the 
existent Brahman* since Brahman, the object of the sacred 
teaching, ia other than Religious Duty, and since through 
difference of content there i^ difference in the saored 
teaching* the commencement of the sacred teaching lk Then, 
therefore, the desire to know Brahman n is intelligible - t 
thus lie says; 11 And this being the case " r etc* If, however, 
it were otherwise, it would be but the desire to know 
Religious Duty* not another sacred teaching; consequently, 
there would not be the commencement of another sacred 
teaching; thus he nays : " If it had for purport an injunction 
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injunction of contemplation, a distinct sacred teaching 
would not be commenced, that (study) having been com* 
menced even with “Then therefore the desire to know 
Religious Duty ", And if it had to be begun, it would 
have been begun thus: “ Then therefore the desire to 
know the rest of the Religious Duty," like “Then 
therefore the desire to know what subserves the purpose 
of the sacrifice and what subserves the goal of man ”, 
{PM, IV, i, 1.) The realisation of the unity of 
Brahman and the self is not premised (in that sacred 
teaching); hence it stands to reason that (another) 
sacred teaching is begun for that purpose in the form 
" Then therefore the desire to know Brahman ", There¬ 
fore, “ I am Brahman": in this alone terminate ail 


of contemplation " etc. Not merely because of being of the 
nature of an existent is the oneness of Brahman and the 
self other than Religious Duty, but also because of opposi¬ 
tion thereto; thus he says byway of conclusion \ "There¬ 
fore. ' 1 am Brahman *: in this alone " e tc- By the word “ this " 
he refers to the knowledge. Injunctions, indeed, are the 
means of valid knowledge in respect of Religious Duty. 
And these, which are based on (i,e„ have as content) 
differences of end, means, and modus o/ierandi, and give 
rise to Religious Duty (through teaching it), cannot, when 
there is oneness of Brahman and the self, be based on those 
(differences), because of opposition; this is the sense. This 
Is the fate not alone of the sacred teaching that is the 
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injunctions and all other means of valid knowledge. Not. 
indeed, when there is the realisation of the non-dual 
self, which is to be neither rejected nor accepted, can 
those which are contentless and are devoid of a knower 
be fit to be means of valid knowledge. 

Further, they say: When the secondary and the 
illusory selves are non-existent, then, because of the 
sublation of son, body etc., how can the thing to be 
done, the enlightenment that I am of the nature of 
tile real Brahman, come about? Prior to the cognition 
of the self that is to be sought, there is knowersbip 
for the self. What is to be sought is the knower 
alone, as free from sin, defect etc. As the cognition 
oi the self in the body is assumed to be valid know¬ 
ledge, even so is this empirically valid knowledge 
(assumed to be valid) up to the ascertainment of the self. 


means uf valid knowledge in respect of Religious Duty, 
but of all mean* of valid knowledge ; thus he says * " and 


all other means of valid knowledge, 
when there is the realisation " e te 1 


vledge." Why ? " Not, indeed, 
EE*, In non-duality, indeed. 


there is not the relationship of object and subject; nor 

a f 6Q0 /' Since th0re » nothing to be done; nur instrumenta]- 

\7'’ ,™. th ,f That is thus stated by the 

and in and which are devoid of a knower " 

Ta _ „ 



To this very effect he cites the 
knower: " Further, they say " otc 
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one's own misery, and happy by one’s own happiness, so too 
does one (feel) by what is present in the son etc.; hence it is 
secondary. But there is not the conceit of oneness, since 
difference is established in experience. Hence, it is secon¬ 
dary (figurative) as in *' The V,ihika (the inhabitant of 
a country of that name) is an ox ", But the conceit of 
the self in the body, organs etc., is not secondary, because 
of the experience of non-difference (from them) ; it is an 
illusion, rather, tike the cognition of silver in nacre. Thus, 
it is this twofold conceit of the self that sustains the 
march of the world. If that, however, were non-existent, 
there would he no march of tho world, nor even the experi¬ 
ence of the oneness of Brahman and the self, because of the 
non-existence of the means thereto, rt:., hearing, reflection 
etc. That is thus said: " because of the sublation of son, body 
etc," When the secondary self is non-existent, there is sub¬ 
lation of son, wife etc. ; that is to say, the non-axis tone e of 
the sense of " mine". When the illusory self is non-existent, 
there is the sublation of body, organ etc,, as also the 
sublation of bearing etc. And thence, there is not alone 
the destruction of the march of the world ; " the enlighten¬ 
ment that I am of the nature of the real Brahman, 
this thing to be done" which is of tho nature of an 
awakening, that is to say, tho intuition of non-duality, 
that too, ** bow con (it) come about" ? Whence its impossi¬ 
bility ? To this he says; "Prior to the cognition of the self 
that is to be sought, there is kno worship for the self.” 
This (knowership) is a synecdoche; the distinction 
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of valid knowledge, object of valid knowledge and 
moans of valid knowledge m also to be understood. This 
Is what is said: this distinction* indeed, is the cause of 
the intuition of non-duality* since it invariably precedes 
it i therefore, when that is non-existent, the effect is not 
produced. Nor is the self to bo sought other than the 
knowing self \ than ho says ; 11 What is to be sought is the 
knower alone, as free From sin, defect etc. 1 " The illustra¬ 
tion of the necklet round one's neck has, indeed, been 
stated. 

Be this so. From what is non-valid, how can there 
be the origination of the absolutely real experience of non¬ 
duality ? To this ho says: IL As the cognition of the 
self in the body is assumed to be valid knowledge, even 
so is this empirically valid knowledge (assumed to be valid)* 11 
The terminus of this testates; “up to the ascertainment 
of the self kr ; up to the intuition of the nature of Brahman ; 
this is the sense. This is what is said oven by those 
who maintain the absolute reality of the world, it must be 
said that the conceit of the self in the body etc- is illusory, 
since it is sublated by valid knowledge. And of this it should 
he admitted that it is the cause of all valid knowledge, and 
that it sustain* the real march of the world. This is the mode 
for us too in respect of the intuition of non-duality* Nor 
is this intuition of non-duality* a particular psychosis of 
the internal organ, absolutely and invariably real. J As for 
that intuition which is real* that is not something to be done- 
since it is of the nature of Brahman. As for Nescience* 
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whether it destroy or generate (other) Nescience* there is 
no un intelligibility whatever* So too says Scripture : 
L Knowledge and Nescience, he, who knows both together, 
passing byond death by Nescience* enjoys immortality 
throogh Knowledge/ 1 |ia Therefore, everything is clear. 


HERE ENDS THE CATO P-atfTRI BHAMATl 
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1. Vacaspati, like Pad map ad a, the author of the 
Fanaapadika, recognises two kinds of Nescience, These 
are the karapa-'vidya and the kSryi-V idyls. The former 
is beg inningless; the latter too am bcginningless, but in 
the same sense as a continuous stream. Kilrai>A-’vidya is 
one, on the view of some, but not according to Vacaspati. 
Another name for it is to01 a-’vUlya. As contrasted with it, 
the others are called tala-’vidy&s or avastha^jhAnas, modal 
ignorances. See further. Introduction, section V. 

2. The world, movable and immovable, has to be 
created through Kiraqyagarbha, and thus requires greater 
effort than the elements; honco their comparison to the 
smile, which requires greater effort than a mere glance: 
so says the Kalpcttafii- 

3. This is a joint salutation to the Vedas and to 
Paramasiva, whom VScaspati would appear to identify 
with the Sagupa-Brnhman, possibly following the lead 
of Saftkara ; see the Sivtidvaitmiir para 3, £33, and 
the paras immediately preceding. The six augas of the 
Veda are phonetics, prosody, etymology, grammar, 
astrology and ritual; the avyayas tind edi nab lest like 
the particle era (meaning 1 and’) are Innumerable. The 
six aftgas of Faramasiva (Bhava) are omniscience, 
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contentment, eternal wisdom, independence, eternal illimi¬ 
table resources, and unimaginable power; the ary ay ns 
(imperishable properties) are ton; knowledge, non- 
attachment, lordly power, austerity, truth, mercy, firmness, 
creatorship, self-knowledge and controllerehip; thus the 
Kalpaloru. 

4. Amal&nanda takes this expression to refer to a 
deity fond of sesamum. From a verse quoted in the 
Kalpataru the word “ Martapda" would! seem to refer 
to the Sun. Das Gupta says Tilakasv&tnm is another 
name for Kfirttikeya or Skanda (see HIP , II, 107); in this 
identification, he has also the support of the #juprakn&ikn. 

5. Secondary Creator (apara-vedhas). Vyasa is 
said to be so, because of a boon granted to him, in 
common with Daksa and others, in virtue of which they 
are known as Prajftpatis (creators). The fijuprakssrikn 
justifies the attribution of creatorship to Vyisa on the 
ground of his being an incarnation of Visyu’s cognitive 
energy, as stated in the Purflyas; the second lino of the 
verse would thus be a justification of the second half of 
tbe first line. 

6. The bh&sya of 0aftkara is clear to outward 
appearance; but the depth of thought revealed on analysis 
shows its might and majesty. 

Page 3 


7, /,e., condition or cause; fire is the pervader and 

smoke the pervaded (vyapya). That which is more 
extensive (adhika-deva-vrtti) is the pervader, and that 
which is less extensive (nyOna-de*a-vrtti) is the pervaded. 
They are, of course, co-extansive, where the relation is 
reciprocal. The pervade* in the present case is the 
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condition of the inquiry p lie., lack of knowledge pfus 
the existence of profit from the knowledge. 

8, That is to say, the body whereon the attributes 
of the self have been superimposed- 

Page 4 

9. The intellect is the determinative faculty ; 
certitude belongs to it; while doubt belongs to the mind 
(mam*). It la essential to remember that all these 
psychical factors are in their own nature unconscious. 

Page 5 

10, The usage l+ You arc myself™ does exist, but it h 
very rare; hence the word u mx tens!vo** is used advisedly. 

PAGE 6 

Up That is to say, present it (avahhaaayantil as of 
the same nature as themselves : Rjuprakamktl. 

12. What is here meant is the cognition of the one 
being of the nature of the other (it&reiar&tva-pratftihh 
not the actual identity of the one with the other. The 
Utter is never doubted and its non-existence needs no proof. 

Page 7 

13. For the superimposition of attributes there must 
be either superimposition of their substrates or such a 
relationship between the latter that one may reflect the 
other. Neither of these being possible as between subject 
and object, whence the sup crimp os it ion of attributes t 
The quotation is from the Slokavarttika^ V, 39 (p. 280). 

Page 8 

14. Knowledge through perception necessarily comes 
before knowledge through any other moans, such as 
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inference etc, p and certainly long before knowledge through 
verbal testimony. Herein consists the priority fjyestatvA) 
of percept ion. Further, words can convey knowledge only 
when they arc perceived* For his arguments in meeting 
this contention. Vacaspati is indebted to Matyd&na Mis^ra ; 
see the Brahmaaiddki, pp, 39-41. esp. p. 41. The example 
given for the origination of valid knowledge from what is 
empirically* but not absolutely, real may be paralleled by the 
difference of significanoe brought about by emphasis. 
Emphasis doe* not belong to the nature of the words; but 
when imposed on different words in a sentence, the sense of 
the sentence differs; the difference in sense is validly 
apprehended, though resulting from what is superimposed* 

Page 9 

15- This js a statement of Sabarasv&min. The 
“other 11 is the implied sense (laksyitrthah 

16* PM t VI. v, 54* The archetypal rite is that all of 
whose subsidiaries have been explicitly laid down by Scrip¬ 
ture* There are other rites modelled on these; they are 
called vikftis ; their subsidiaries are as a rule taken ever 
from the injunctions as to the pr&kfti rite* Where, however, 
a particular subsidiary has been laid down for the vikftb 
the corresponding subsidiary from the prakrti will not be 
taken over; the subsequent prescription in the vikfti sublates 
the earlier injunction in the prakfti. Thus, the prescrip¬ 
tion of kutfa grass as an auxiliary in the prakrti bsublated 
when there is an express prescription of tfara in the vikfil- 

17. TantravUrttikb* p. 819* 

Page 19 

is. The word * agnihotra ,F is the name of a particular 
rite, an obligatory rite. There is another rite called the 
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Iu?fjap5yitl8ni ay ana " which is not obligatory) though 
the injunction in that regard uses the word H agaihotra 
The object of using this word is to indicate not the identity 
of the rites, but the need for transferring from the obliga¬ 
tory rite all such subsidiaries as are not erpre.-sly laid down 
for the other. On the whole topic see PM. T, iv, 4 ; II, iii, 
24; and VII, iii, 1-4. 

PaGS 11 

19. That is, in the cognition * l J am in this very abode, 
but cognising'’. 

Page 13 


20, There is no cognition of the form " I am the 
body ,r i hut the cognition 41 1 ” is none the leas due to the 
erroneous identification of the self with the non-self; that 
is why it is said that the identification is a fact, though 
not present in cognitinu- 

21, The Sanskrit “ adhyasya vyavab&rnb " involves 
the use of the participial suffii (-ktvS) in " adhyasya ” 
{superimposing}. This is justifiable only where there is a 
common agent for both activities. See Papini; 3.4,21. 
vacaspail says there is this justification. 

22, While Vacaspati identifies mithyajnUua with 
adhyasa, treating prior sups rim positions as the causes of 
subsequent ones. Pad map id a sees here a reference to the 
primal cosmic ignorance. He splits up the compound 
into mithya and ajnttna. There are undoubtedly djfli- 
cultie* in treating Primal Nescience os a cause; see the 
Introduction. The author of the Vivtiratja, a commentary 
on the PaVeapWka, justifies Padmapsdas eiplanation 
on the ground that to allege superimposition as the cause 
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of super Imposition would be to commit the fallacy of 
self-dependoncc (atm^'raya). But as Magana and V&aas- 
pati are never tired of pointing out, full intelligibility La. 
just what one may not expect in the case of Nescience ; 
non-intelligibility is constitutive of its very nature. 

Page is 


23. The bh&sya says that the empirical usage 
(vyavaharab} is natural and beginningless But if that 
were BO) it could not have a cause Hence* the beginning- 
lessuesg should be taken really to qualify the cause, viz. 
super imposition. But this is itself an effect of prior 
s up crimp os it] ons. How, then, can that bo said to have 
no beginning t The reply is that what is here intended 
is not the absence of any beginning* but the absence of any 
beginning that may be said to be the Jirst ; in other words t 
we have a continuous process like that of a perennial 
stream. Such bcginninglessnese is called fcArya-'n&ditva or 
pravahn-’n&ditva, as contrasted with svarOpa + nEditva, 
such as belongs to the Jrva* Itfvara, Pure Intelligence, the 
difference between the jTva and Wara. Nescience* and its 
relation to Intelligence. 

i4« According to V3Scaspati t sattft (reality) consists 
in unsublated self* luminosity, The other views, e.g. the 
inherence of reality as a genus, and practical efficiency* 
are maintained by the MaiyHyik&s and cannot appeal to 
t3ie advaitin for the reasons mentioned, viz, the introduc¬ 
tion of duality and the infinite regress involved. 

PAGE 1& 

25. This view (or something very much like It) 
comes in for criticism at the hands of Kavitarfcika 
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Cakravarti Nrsirpha Bhattopadhyaya. of whnra we know 
nothing beyond the summary given of his views in the 
first chapter of the Siddhlintaterasangraha. The point 
of the criticism is this: does the yellow, which goes forth 
with the mys of light, pervade the object? If it does not, 
there is no possibility of its superimposition ; if it does, 
then, oven others who are near by -should perceive the 
shell to be yellow, as if it were gilded. What the 
Cakravarti is criticising is the notion of two psychoses 
in an illusion, one cognising the “ this" and the other 
the yellow” or the 'silver"; neither the existence nor 
the functioning of two such psychoses is intelligible, 
according to him. It is not clear from the BhSmatJ 
whether Vhcaspati recognises two psychoses, though 
his language suggests such recognition; but Appayya 
Dlkijita who briefly refers in the Parimaia to the 
Cakravar tin’s criticism, makes out that it applies only to the 
T&rkikas. 

26, An interesting question in relation to this 
experience is *’ whence the previous experience of bitterness 
for an infant, who has not yet tasted anything bitter, 
but turns away from the mother's milk, because of the 
delusion caused by biliousness that it is bitter?” One 
explanation is that the bitterness is imported from 
the experiences of a prior life. Of. SLS., pp. 204-205 
(Kumb&konam edition), 

27. There has been more than one theory of reflection 
in advaita philosophy. Vac as pa ti seems to hold in 
common with Padmapada and the Vivarnpac&rya that 
the image which appears to be apprehended is but the 
original face. There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the original itself is apprehended but in a 
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different place or the original that is present in its own 
proper place, l J admap<ida bolds ( ho former Wow and says 
tliat those who maintain the latter are patently 
contradicted by experience (see tile ParicapfidikO, p. 23). 
The fatter view is that maintained by Vacaspati, and 
must be part of his inheritance from another, possibly 
Ma^sm, as otherwise it could not have come in for 
criticism oven in Padniapada’s days. The BhOmatl view 
is that the reflected rays go bach to the original image 
where it is and apprehend it, but not os where it in. In 
support of the view that what is apprehended is the 
original image itself, the Viva ran Scary a points to the 
form of the sublating cognition “ The face is not there " 
not The face is not". As regards VacaspatTa own 
exposition, Appayya Dlksita rightly remarks in the 
/'jrijRtifa that the element of 11 non-apprehension of the 
location of the original" is not essential to all reflection, 
since it is absent from the cognition of the reflection of 
a tree, for instance, which may co-exist with the cognition 
of the tree whore it is really located. The doctrine 
that (he rays from the sense of sight arc turned back 
b> the stronger rays of the sun does not seem to be 
shared by the Vivaragdcttrya. who says they are turned 
back by the reflecting medium, the mirror etc, Neither 
version of the theory, of course, corresponds to the 
modem physicists notion of reflection, according to 
which the rays of the sun or other iiluminant are 
reflected, not rays from the sense of sight. The most 
powerful criticism of the theory that the reflected image 
is identical with the original comes from the Adv&ita- 
vidyao&rya (probably Range raja Dlk^ita. Appayya s 
father) who holds that the reflected image is a flotation* 
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creation of Nescience, like the water of the mirage. 
These are some of the points urged by him. (i) It is not 
true that there is no notion of an independent face in 
the mirror. Children and other unsophisticated persons 
take the reflection to be an independent entity, lii) The 
reflection does not have the properties of tho original. 
The reflection of the sun does not bum, nor does the 
reflection of the moon cool, (iii) When we look at a 
calm sheet of water, we see not merely the reflections of 
our faces, but also the sandy bod. The only possible 
explanation is that some rays* from the sense of sight 
pass through tho reflecting medium while others are 
turned hack* Wbonce this difference in the strength of 
the rays? Again, the rays which aro admittedly weaker 
than water and are consequently turned back therefrom, 
are yet said to be stronger than the much stronger rays 
of the sun, so that they go up to tho solar orb and enable 
us to see its reflection in the water! See further SLS. t 
pp 268-280 iKumbakonam edition!. 

Page 19 

28. " gaadbar%’a..nagara " is a delusion of cities, 
buildings etc., seen in the clouds. 

20. It is said that the eye treated with the v*.?* 
la bilious substance) from a frog, sees a bamboo as a 
snake and the colour of a snake in the colour of the 
bamboo. See the relevant portion of tho Katpataru and 
the Pah mala thereon. 

39, “ marusu marteikh-nicayam " Is literally a body 

of son's rays (shining) over a desert (and giving the 
appearance of water); it is therefore rendered hero 
as 0 mirage The Bjuprah^ika takes " uccavacam" 
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(understood in our translation to mean " high and low” as 
qualifying ‘waves") along with “ marTcika-tiioayam," the 
whole compound meaning “ the unspoakably intense 
rays of the sun shining over a desert" ; according to this 
commentary ucclvaoam ” means "vacam agocaram ” or 
' aty&dhikam 

Pace 20 

31. “ bhsvs-'ntarani abhsvo hi." This part of the 
line occurs in the SlokmsSrttikut p. 566, where, however, it 
is followed by ” puma tat pr&tipaditah " „ot by "kay licit 
tu vyapeksaya . The whole line as here quoted occur? in 
the mhrantaciveka of Magana Mirfra (see v, 129, p. U, 
Madras edition). It is not unlikely that Vacaspatis own 
quotation is from Maodana. 

Page Si 

32. Op. k&rya-k&r&oa-bhav&d va svabh&vad va 

niyamakat 

avinabh&va-niyamo 'darsfanan na nadatwan&t. 

33. The verse is from the Slokavdrttika^ p, 476. 
This view of Kumarila, which treats existence and non¬ 
existence as co-existent aspects of everything, is to he 
distinguished from the view of Fmbhakara, which denies 
any kind of reality to non-existence, since the non- 
existence of anything, say a pot r is nothing more than 
the bare locus, ia, the ground itself. The line “ bhava- 
nUrarn abhavo 'nyo na kasfcid anirnpapat ’’ seems to 
some extent to be reminiscent of this view; and it is 
not infrequently mistaken for Bn expression of the 
Frabhskare view; see, for instance, D. M. Datta, The Six 
m U3 of Knowing p. 160 and the foot-note. The ascription 
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however, is erroneous, since that line is Kg ns Sri la's descrip. 
lion of his own position- See the Slokaitirtiiht, p. 245 ; 
also the Vibhramavit:eka> v. 127, p. 14, where this line is 
cited in the exposition of the Varttika-kAra’s own position. 

PAQE 22 

34. See Note 33. 

Page: 25 

35. Expressions like "long-lived one" and “beloved 
of the Gods ’* are applied to the opponent, more particularly 
to the Buddhist, sarcastically, to indicate bis folly. 

Page 37 

33. “ True, 11 that is. literally, " correspond to their 
objects." Correspondence for the Naiyayikas and for the 
Prfbhlkaras (whoso view is set forth in the present passage) 
seems to have meant nothing more than ** practical effici¬ 
ency It is difficult to determine whether the Naiyayikas 
ever understood it to mean 1 resemblance" and could be 
characterised as represent a tionists. 

Page 3d 

37. For the criticism of akhy&ti-Yiid* Cp. the Brahma- 
siddhi, pp. 136-147, esp. p. 137. 

Page 31 

38. Bhamaka t morbid appetite due to over-digestion j 
seems to have been known as Yilnaitll in Tamil; Cp. Mnni- 
W&kalai, patikam, line 66. 

Page 32 

33. The Ny^akatfikS. is V&caspati's Commentary on 
Ma’jdana s VidhtVtVeka. A.maUnanda in the relevant part 
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of the Kalpataru gives a summary of Vacaspati'a arguments 
in the NyayakafikiL The main argument is this* Truth 
if self-evident* not made known by constancy of the cogni¬ 
tion to its object. If cognition does require constancy* for 
what purpose does? it need it—for the presentation of the 
object cognised or for successful practical activity ? Wot 
the first* since cognition does not arise first and then present 
the object; rather does it arise as the presentation of an 
object. Nor the second ; for, in order to apprehend con¬ 
stancy, practical efficiency etc. should be first appre¬ 
hended. Is this effected by another cognition ¥ Then the 
constancy of that cognition comes in question and we have 
an infinite regress. If another cognition be not needed 
for the second cognition* validity would be ascertained 
neither for that cognition nor for the first cognition, de¬ 
pendent thereon for its validity. And if the validity of 
the second cognition be self-evident, why not that of the 
first as well ¥ 

The BrtihmaiaUmmmlkifa referred to three lines 
later is Yac&spatfs commentary on the Brohmasiddhi of 
Map^ana, 

Page 34 

40. The ^tjuptakzitriku reads ^UtmE *jado’ + taking 
the two words fcl self“ and u non-inert fl in apposition, so 
that the sentence means: " If it h manifest, it stands 
to reason that the self, which is non-inert, is not* like pot 
etc., manifested in dependence on another." 

Page 3G 

41, That is to s&y, we are left only with the fact of 
the rotated new of consciousness t Q ^bjeettf and the self; 
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and with this we got no further forward, as the analogy 
of the iff a orsnt father and the scholarly son still applies * 

Page 38 

42. For* then, the plurality of reflections of the sun 
would introduce difference into the sun. It is to he noted 
that this demonstration of self-luminosity is offered by the 
objector* with a view to show the impossibility of 
stipe rim posit ion. 

Page 41 

43- Chund. t VI, ill. 2. 

44, There is a continuous stream of super! imposition* 
wherein j tv a-hood and objact^nesa (visayatva) alternate* 
without the defect of reciprocal dependence, The content 
of an earlier superimposition may be jlva-hood; and this 
jlva may become the object of the next au pari imposition- 

Page 42 

45* Suet.* VI, 14. 

46, " Frautfhi-vflda fcl is sometimes rendered as an 
extravagant argument |l . It is in the nature of a supple¬ 
mentary argument, which proceeds by conceding the op¬ 
ponent's assumptions though really untenable as sug¬ 
gested by its synonym. It has no strict relevance to the 
main thesis as it* establishment. Thus the denial of God 
in the Saihkfuja Sfilrus is said by VijMna Bhiksu lo be 
a ,k pmudhi-vada M . 

Page 45 

47. That the inner self, which is pure intelligence, 

is different from intellect etc*, this is what is to be 
64 
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apprehended ; this apprehension constitutes the final cogni¬ 
tion. which is of the same class of reality as what is removed 
thereby, though it is of a higher degree in that it requires 
nothing else for its own removal. The rise of this cognition 
is of itself the removal of Nescience, since nothing else 
remains to bo acquired or done for this removal. But even 
the final cognition is other than the knowledge which is 
ihe self; it only helps to reveal the latter, through remov¬ 
ing the obscuration caused by Nescience; hence that 
cognition may be spoken of as 11 knowledge'' only deri¬ 
vatively or secondarily. 

Page 49 

4&. The reading in all printed texts is " pravartatc," 
though pravartanic " seems obviously to be called for. 
As the text stands, the meaning would seem to bo “why 
should he (the kuower) not function of himself"? But it 
is evident both from what follows and from the eotu- 
mentaries that it is the functioning of the senses and of the 
pram arias generally which is here in question. The reading 
pravartante has been adopted in the present text on 
the strength of two MSS. in the Adyar Library; 30 L 32 
(Graatha script) and 40 B 19 (Malayalam script). It is 
interesting to note that the Kalpnitiru takes the second 
question to relate to a different objector and not to be merely 
explanatory of the first question. The first question is “ why 
should the knower utilise the pramaqas ? " The hlmancpada 
in up&datte implies that the utilisation is for his own 
benefit. The obvious complement of that question is 
why should not the pramflrjas function for his benefit 
Without being utilised by him ? ” This would be the question 
of a follower of the Safiktya, according to which, primal 
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nature functions of itself m the presence of Spirit, for the 
benefit of Spirit But there is another possibility—that 
prakrti and its evotutes may function* not for any one's 
benefit, but just because it is their nature. The second 
question ifl based on this possibility* This interpretation, 
says the author of the Abhoga t is justified, nay demanded, 
by the force of -l ova Si in fcfc svayaoi ava kasmst ’■ etc. 
One may also note in this connection that, while for 
V^caspati acfAi^ASTioei tin the Bha^ya) means “controller’* 
Padmaplda, Anandagiri and G-ovindananda take it to 
mean " locus *\ The sentence in the Bhssya would thus 
mean : and without the locos of the sunset* (that is to say, 
the body) there is no functioning/* 

Page so 

49* The words of the Bhi-sya 11 And without a 
knowcr" etc. imply also ** and without valid knowledge *\ 
The need for a knower who can control the pram aims 
has been already explained, and there is no need to 
repeat It. What is shown here is the need for superim- 
position, because of the nature of valid knowledge, rir*, 
the combination of intelligence and nun-intelligence (cid- 
aeid-ropa-garhhii^l). 

Page 53 

50* PM 7 III, vii* IS* The question is whether the 
sacrificer {yajamlna) should personally engage in each 
act of sacrificial ritual, including all subsidiaries or 
whether it will suffice if he makes the dedication of 
the sacrificial material* The prirna facie view \& that 
the sacrificor should himself engage in all the rites, 
since the fruit 1 b declared to go to him; and the 
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fruit necessarily goes to that agent who is implied fay 
the activity of engaging in the rites. The final view is 
that the services of the officiating priests (ptviks) have 
been formally purchased by the yajamans and that this 
purchase would be futile if the yajamana had to perform 
ail the rites himself. The aphorism cited here is the 
statement of the prima facie view \ but in both views, the 
fruit is understood to go to him who engages in activity for 
its sake ; and this is all that is intended to be illustrated here. 

Page 56 

51- Cp. Brahmtisifhlhi , p, 43, There are three expect¬ 
ancies for every operation prompted by an injunction: what 
is to he accomplished? wherewith ? and how? In the 
case of the *yena or hawk sacrifice (so called because it 
injures the enemy even as quickly as a hawk would 
pluck out the enemy's eyes) injury to the enemy is 
what is to be accomplished. But this cannot be in the 
last resort a Scripture-ordained end, since it annfiiot* with 
the prohibition of injury to all beings. It Is at best a 
Scripture-permitted end. One of the expectancies, there¬ 
fore, is not fulfilled from an absolute point of view- 
Despite this, the injunction of the hawk sacrifice is 
Observed by those who are eligible for it. i>. those who 
have not conquered anger. 

Page 61 

52, PM, I, ii f 40. 

Page G2 

53. The inner self alone is their principal sense." 
The word mukh tjH-'rtfrnh would ordinarily mean “ primary " 
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or “ expressed ” as opposed to "secondary” or “implied 
.sense '*. The inner self, however, is not the primary or 
expressed sense of the words " That ’* and “thou ’* in " That 
thou art’** Hence, the word mttkhya here means nothing 
more than non-figurative " ; see the RjuprakHf?ifc3. 

Page G5 

54. daijdl pres an anvaha." Scripture says 11 maitrl- 
varupah presat i ca ’nvlha ca." While the adhvaryu 
actually offers the oblations, the maitril-vamija has the 

task of preparing them and the hotp priests have the 

function of calling on the deities to come up as soon as 
the offerings are ready. On the adhvaryu satisfying 
himself from the maitra-vamya that the offerings are 

ready, the latter, with the former's consent, gives 

permission to the hotp priests, in the formula “ a^ravaya,” 
to call the deities. When the invitation has been made, 
that fact is communicated to the adhvaryu by the 

limitra-vanina in the formula “ astu rfrausa^ ". The first 
of these formulae is called the praisa and the second the 
anu vacant*. That the uttering of both of these belongs 

to the msiitrA-varm.ia results from the text already 

mentioned. When, therefore, it is said later “dawJl 

presfln anvaha {the priest with the baton chants the 
permission and the reply),** this should he taken to he 
a restatement in respect of the chanter and the chanting, 
being injunctive only in respect of the qualification of 
having a baton. If the emphasis were not on the baton, 
the statement would be wholly futile. Hence the 
importance of what is not primary in the sentence. Hut 
this is not so in the case of “ bmhuia-jijfnisi ", 
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Pace 66 

55. 11 man-bad ha " etc.; sea Pacini, TIT, i, 6. This 
aphorism says that the steals mentioned, viz., rutin, badh>.t 
etc., undergo a duplication and a Lengthening of the initial 
consonant. Thus, from mQit we get Ataman; this, in 
accordance with another rule, becomes mlmiln; and this 
with aon-suitix, which, however, does not mean “desire'* 
in the present case, becomes mimnmatl. 

Page 70 

56. PM, T, i, 1. 

Page 75 

57. YS„ 1,14. 

58. Brh„ IV, iv, 31. 

59. Ifuuiixntrl), VI, 35, The three obligations are 
(l) to the Gods, (discharged by sacrifices), (3) to the 
fathers, (discharged by the creation of progeny), and 
(3) to the sages, (discharged by study of the Veda and 
observance of brahmacharya). The two smftis cited a 
few lines earlier are respectively Matin. II, 28 and Gautama, 
VIII, 22, On the whole subject of the relation of karma 
to jnftim Cp. Brahmoaiildhi, pp, £7-37. 

Page 74 

60 . " ftaipyogn-pTthaktva " is literally a two-fold ness 
(t.i>,, a difTerenca) of relation. Tbs subsidiary happens 
to he in two relations, one with the rite of which it is 
a necessary part, and the other with the fruit specifically 
enjoined. 17.;/., there are two texts ** kh&dira pa^ym 
biulbnati (he is to tic the beast to the ebony stake}" 
and " khftdiram vljyakamnsyn yapam taroti (he who 
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desires virility U to make the stake of ebony) ”, As 
sub^ervmg the sacrifice, ebony would be a constant factor 
thereof; but. as subserving the desire for virility. iL 
would be a variable factor. There Is no inconsistency 
in the same subsidiary having this twofold relation {&an> 
yqga-p[thaktva). 

61* Fed. Su„ HI, iv, 32, It is worth noting that 
Marjdaims interpretation of the horse-analogy is both 
distinctive and interesting. Ho who wants to go quickly 
gets hold of a horse* though he can otherwise foot the 
distance. The use of ritual is analogous to the service 
rendered by a horse; see Brahma siddhi f pp_ 36-37. 

63. Proximate and remote contributories pt are the 
results of two varieties of auxiliaries* which are distinguish* 
ed as they subserve the rite and indirectly tho fruit, or 
the fruit alone directly, not the rite; the fruit being distant 
in time, what subserves that alone is said to be a remote 
auxiliary (ariUliipak&raka) ; what subserves the rite directly* 

the materia! used or to bo used, is a proximate contri¬ 
butory kannipatya- or s&m&vayika-upakarakaX Where 
the subsidiaries of a rite are expressly mentioned by 
Scripture* they arc said to be obtained by direct teaching 
(upadeifa); where* however, they have to be derived from 
another rite which is its model* they are said to be 
obtained by transfer (alidetfa). For a full list of subsidiaries 
(angani) see Mi(itaqtaLi-iitjiiyii+prukii!fti t (Edgerton): sections 
183*191. See list of corrections. 

Page 75 

63, The agneya and two other rites constitute the 
dare'es^l; similarly the agneya with a till two other rites 
constitutes the paunjamiset^L The two groups of three 
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bnn^ about heaven as the ultimate fruit. But sine e 
this fruit comes after much delay p while the rites perish 
as soon as they ara performed* an unseen potency 
(apDrva) has to he assumed; this is produced by the 
rites and it in turn produces heaven. But each rite 
does not produce heaven; it is only the six rites together 
with their subsidiaries that produce that result; each 
of these p oris liable rites, however, should produce a n 
apDrva, while the ultimate result, heaven, is the result 
of an apDrva which is final (parama- P pQrva) and to which 
all the other apflrvas (known as utpatty-apDrvas) contri¬ 
bute, Now, the samit is the name of one of the 
rites subsidiary to the three main rites of the dsrtfa or 
paurnamtaof^i 1 it produces its own npQrva which is 
contributory to the parumil-'purva generated by the 
agneya etc- It is only in order that the ftgueya etc- may 
produce their fruit, that the due performance of the samit 
otc. and the generation of their appropriate apnrvas 
are necessary. But it is possible to perform the Agneya 
oto* even without performing the saoiit etc. In tbo 
case of the puroc^a, the sacrificial cake made of rico flour, 
we have a different relationship * in the absence of purod&^a* 
the Rgneya etc, could not be performed; these depend on 
the purod^^a for their very existence* not merely for their 
fruitful ne^s. 

64. Tho mortar in which the rico-grains for the 
sacrificial cake are pounded is purified by sprinkling* 

Page 7S 

65, For the school of Ma^daua and V&c&spatii 
verbal Uatimony is not of itself a means of immediate know¬ 
ledge. The internal organ (which, according to them, is a 
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sense-organ) intuited the real, as aided by knowledge gained 
through testimony, reasoning; thereon and so on. As 
against this, the Vivaraga school holds that knowledge 
through verbal testimony may of itself be immediate. An 
example given of this is the statement “ Thou art the 
tenth “ addressed to the proverbial party of ten fools who, 
on crossing a river, reckoned up their total number as nine, 
each enumerator leaving himself out of the counting. 
When the enumerator is pointed to by an outsider with 
the words “ Thou art the tenth " there arises the full and 
immediate certitude of his being the tenth man and of the 
whole party being safe. Verbal testimony would thus 
seem to be a cause of immediate knowledge. The follow¬ 
ing free rendering of a passage from the Kaifmtaru will 
be of interest in this connection: “This is the idea. Of 
Brahman, though of itself immediate, mediacy is apprehend¬ 
ed because of delusion. Hence, the intuition thereof can 
be only through a means of valid immediate cognition. 
And since the internal organ generates in the conditioned 
self the immediate psychosis of ‘ I,' that {organ) is 
established to be the cause of immediate cognition in the 
self. That (organ), however, as aided by the succession 
of cognitions of the unity of Brahman and the self, intuitu* 
in the ease of the jlva its being of the nature of Brahman, 
which is secondarily implied by the word ‘ That,’ in the 
sains way as the sense of sight aided by the reteuta of 
prior experience is the cause of the recognition of the 
oneness implied by * that-ness 1 and * this-ness 1 (in the 
recognition ' This is that Devadatta '). But verbal testimony 
is not settled to be the cause of valid immediate cognition. 
Tf cognition were intuitive because of the object cognised 

being capable of immediacy (as is maintained by some 

» 
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advaitins, e r g. r the author of the /ffusiddAi), that (immediacy) 
would result even for the inference whose content is the 
difference between the body and the self. Even in the case 
of * Thou art the tenth, 1 the intuition results only from the 
sense-organ as aided by that (statement). Further, the 
immediate cognition generated by contemplation of the 
knowledge resulting from the Vedantas cannot be delusive, 
because of the strength gf the basic means of knowledge 
Scripture). Nor does it follow that validity Ls extrin¬ 
sic ; for, confirmation by the basic means of knowledge is 
sought (only) to remove the suspicion of invalidity, This 
has to be admitted because of such texts supported by rea¬ 
soning as “But it is seen by the concentrated intellect \ 
Cognition from verbal testimony arises only in the 
form J that which is directly immediate/ not in the 
form L Brahman is mediate 1 ; yet* the cognition remains 
mediate, because of the nature of the instrument (verbal 
testimony), and is not delusive ; thus, everything is clear/' 
Cp* Brahmasiddhi f p. 134* One Is tempted to think that 
between the two rival views, there is but a distinction 
without a difference. Even where verbal testimony is 
held to cause immediate cognition, the object, it is said R 
should be proximate or immediate. May not this 
proximity mean proximity to a sen^e-organ, the mind ? 

66 - According to V&caspath what is veiled hy 
Nescience is the conditioned Brahznan; for, the uncondi¬ 
tioned is flawless; it can be neither veiled nor revealed- 
What is revealed by the final intuition must, therefore, 
also be the conditioned Brahman. In veiling and in 
manifestation there is the relation of content and container, 
and what enters into any relation cannot be the un¬ 
conditioned. But at the stage of the final cognition 
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the conditioning h such that the condition does not 
appear; the pure Brahman itself seems to appear; the 
condition is the psychosis, which, as has been said, is 
itself on the brink of destruction, This condition operates 
by its very existence, constituting an exception to the 
general rule that a condition operates as such only 
when known to be such. See further the Kalpatam 
on this topic. Here, again, the difference between the 
Bhdmuti and Puwopn school® tends to be verbal rather 
than material; for, the distinction is difficult to make out 
between what is said to be the intuition of pure Brahman 
and what is said to bo the intuition of the conditioned 
Brahman, but without any awareness of the condition or 
the conditioning. 

Page 82 

67. The expression ** bbinna-karmata ” means the per¬ 
formance of action suited to those who are different, i>., 
who have not the conceit of being human beings ; actions, 
in other words, which are suitable to beasts etc. It has 
been translated rather freely as “ transgression of the law *\ 

68 . Vflcaspati's account of release while embodied 
Ijivan-mukti) is not very satisfactory. In the present 
exposition he seems to hold to the view of Mariana 
(Cp. tha Brahmattiddhi, p. 130), that the so-called perfected 
saint is not wholly perfect; he is only a sAdhaka, not 
a siddha. But later on, in commenting on IV, i, 15, 
VAcaspati echoes Sankara and maintains expressly that 
the jlvan-mukta is a aiddha, not a s&dhaka. He also 
stands there for the continuance of a part of Nescience, 
in the form of prarabdha-karaia, while in the present 
context, he postulates, like Magana, the continuance of 
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impressions alone. As noted in the Introduction, to 
postulate the continuance of a body is not the same os 
to postulate continuance of the conceit of identity with 
the body. If the latter be a necessary element of 
jlvan-xmikti, it would indeed be difficult to avoid 
Ramanuja'* criticism that the assertion of jlvarrmukti is 
like the son's assertion of hie mother's barrenness. 
Vicaspati's ingenious explanation of how prohibitions, 
though not prescriptions, hold good in the case of the 
jlran-mukta has obvious leanings towards M&fjdana's 
doctrine that jiv&n-mukti is at best figurative, a predication 
based on the close proximity of final release. The more 
usual explanation is that the psycho-physical mechanism 
of the released self is so attuned that it cannot possibly 
go wrong. This is simpler and perhaps more satisfactory. 
That Vficaspaii is far from consistent will bo apparent 
from what he says under II, iii, 48 (p. 6261: “ For him, 
however, who knows the difference from everything 
beginning with the intellect, for him who is devoid of 
the conceit of the onjoyership of karma, I here is no 
eligibility in respect of karma. And thus, there is not 
(for him) acting as he tike*, since, for him who is devoid 
of conceit, there ia not even that.** This is very different 
from the position that prohibition* are binding, because 
they do not call for an act of faith in the same manner 
as prescriptions. 

69. Bhaaovad-Gm, XVII, 28. 

Page 83 

70. Kaiwhjn ffpa., i, 3; 3fakBti3rBjfat*, XII, 28. 

Page 84 

71- StftajHt/fro Brahin'uju XI, ii, fi, i}. 
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72. Mu^L t III. i. 8. 

PAGE 85 

73. Bhagatwd-GUZt VX t 3, 

Page 86 

74. J(lhala. t 4, 

75. Jara.*maryA-vAda etc, When one is about to die 
of old age lor illness for the matter of thath an expiatory 
ceremony (prftysrfcitta) is proscribed ; this is what is 
meant by the proscription about jara-nnirarni, The 
cremation of dead bodies is aho a proscribed rite; this 
is what is referred to in the words 11 being reduced to 
ashes ”, In the case of those who have performed 
sacrifices during their tile-time, the son is enjoined to 
perform a final sacrifice (antyesti)- Jura (old age} is 
gynecdochie for illness and the like as wot). There seem* 
to have been a reading "" jara-marya^ 'rth&v&da/ 1 which 
is explained by the Rjnprakti^ikn to moan that which is 
enjoined (vftdbyate—vidhiyate) in the case of arthe) 
death doe to old age etc. 

Page 88 

76 . Sequence may be settled by direct statement 

(jrrutiK tartha), the order of mention in the texts 

(paths), the position of that whose sequence is to be 
settled (sthana), tho sequence adopted iti the principal 
(mukhyal, or the sequence adopted in the firat procedure. 
(pnvrtti). The first of these is of course, tho clearest 
indication. Direct statement may bo by the participial 
-ktvu suffix, as in * J Having become a householder (gfhl 
bhntvft), ho is to become a forest-dweller” etc. It has 
been said in the text (of tho BhfimaU} that such sequence 
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is subi&ted by the disregard of sequence in M Or* if 
otherwise* let him renounce from the student's order of 
life ** and so on. 

The next determinant of sequence is arc ha. The 
teact about the preparation of barley gruel occurs after that 
about the performance of agnihotra. Since the latter 
requires some material, and barley gruel appears to be the 
material, it would be natural to prepare this before 
performing the obl&tiom Those who stick to the order 
of mention would, however* maintain that the oblation 
should come first, some other materia! being assumed 
therefor and that the preparation of the gruel should be 
assumed to have some other unseen result. This involves 
the abandonment of the visible material and the visible 
result and the assumption of something invisible in both 
cases. Rather than incur this defect of prolixity !gaurav&\ 
it is preferable to recognise the sequence warranted by 
the (artha) and prepare the gruel first so that it may 

be offered in the agnihotra. 

The next determinant ts the order of mention 
■pallia). Tho dar^a-ptircamasa consists of six rites, throe 
to bo performed at the fullmoon and three at the new 
moon, They are Cl) the agneya. the agn^omlya* and the 
Amib&ndhya. and (2| the Ugneya. the aindraiu iladhi 
and the aindram pay ah. For either set of three* there 
is a set of subsidiaries called fore-sacrifices (pmyjlja). 
fhese are mentioned in the following order: 11 samido 
y&jati, lamina put am y&jatK i<Jo yaj&ti, barhir yajati 
svahakuram yaiati. +i Should they be performed in this 
order alone or in any other ? The answer is that since 
the names of these ritea occur to the mind in tho order 
of mention, they should be performed in that order. 
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They are learnt in that order, in accordance with the 
injunction to study one's Teda; and the texts serve the 
purpose not only of mating known the rites, but also of 
recalling them to mind for the sake of their observance. 

Ol the Jyoti^toma as archetypal rite* there is a 
modificat ton called the sldhya$kra, in which all the three 
animals,—the agnisomiya. the* s&v&mya and the ami- 
band hy a—have tu be offered up on the same day, not 
on three different days, as in the archetype. On which 
day, then, are they all to be offered ? On the second day 
the day to which the savaniya animat belongs in the 
archetype—after collecting the soma in the cup dedicated 
to the Alvins* For, in this way, each of the other 
animals is moved out of its place by one day alone; 
whereas in any other way, there would be a disturbance 
of two days for one or other of the animals. And on the 
second day, tho wavanlya animal is to be approached first, 
because the offering of that animal belongs eminently 
to that day; and from the originative injunction in the 
archetype, it is understood to follow immediately on 
the filling of the cup dedicated to the Alvins, The other 
two animal* may be approached either in the order 
belonging to them in the archetype, or without regard for 
any special sequence* Thus is sequence settled by ptfsilfun 
(sthuna). 

Sequence among the subsidiaries may be 
settled in conformity with that in the prini&i ni rite 
(mukhyn). When such an order is adopted, the inter¬ 
vals between the subsidiaries and their respective 
principals would bo equal; otherwise, there would be a 
larger interval in some case*, and in other* none at ail. 
The offerings in the agneya etc. have to be sprinkled with 
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tli% ghee left over from the fore-sacrifices. The agnsya 
come? first and the aindram dadhi comes next; the sprink¬ 
ling of the respective materials should follow the same 
order, Jf the Utter were sprinkled first and then the former, 
since tho agneya has to be offered up first, between the 
sprin.it.Hng of it and its offering there would be no interval 
at all, while there would be too long an interval in the case 
of the aindram dadhi, 

in the Vajapeya, seventeen animats are to be offered 
up on the same day. These have to be approached, sprink¬ 
led, tied up and ao on. It is a matter of indifference which 
animal is approached first. But the whole series of opera¬ 
tions should not be finished in the case of one animal before 
(he next one is approached - for, then, it would not consti¬ 
tute the offering of the seventeen foffPfAer, What interval 
there is should be only such as is unavoidable. Hence, 
each stage of each operation should he gone through with 
ali the animals. Now, when the first stage (sprinkling) is 
over, is there any order to be observed for the next stage f 
1 ho prnnit /one view is that it is an unnecessary tax on the 
mind to remember the original order and that the second 
Stage may begin with any animal ready to hand. The 
final view U that the sequence adopted in the first opera¬ 
tion should be preserved throughout the Scries of operations. 
When simultaneity is enjoined and succession is adopted 
only because it is inevitable, delay in each operation should 
be reduced to a minimum ; for each animal there may be 
only sixteen intervals between one operation and the next ; 
and this can he secured only by adhering to the uriginal 
order. This is sequence settled by pravytti. 

It is, of course, understood that those determinants 
Imvo huott mentioned in the order of superiority and that 
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each subsequent one is less conclusive than the preceding 
one. 

77. The single result is the final supreme unseen 
result, the paraml^pErva, to which the fruit of subsidiary 
rites, the utpatly-apurvas as they are called, are contri¬ 
butory. 

78. £.#** "He who desires heaven should sacrifice 
with the dnr-ia and pOrcamRsa," wherefrom it is understood 
that all the *ix sacrifices compriHed under dar^a and pflrija- 
mRsa are contributory to heaven. 

Page 89 


79, J,e.* a specific human object, say, the securing of 
cattle in plenty; this is distinguished from what is kratv- 
a rib a, subsidiary to the rite itself as serving its due 
accomplish meat. When the same subsidiary fulfils both 
ends, we have two-in-one-ness Isamyogavprihaktva). As 
part of the darsfa-purcamasa there Is a water-sprinkling 
ceremony called ap-prepay a na; this ceremony is by itself 
merely kmtv-artha- But he who desires cattle is to sprinkle 
from a godohana {milking) vessel; in this case, the sprink¬ 
ling becomes purus&- b riha, See FM f IT, i t 2. 

PAGE 90 

80. It has been shown that even where is explicit use 
of the participial {-ktvaj suffix, indicative of sequence, no 
sequence is intended, aa shown for instance in the case of 
the Jflhuto Upaniqad. In the case of the desire to know 
Brahman there is not even such a suffix to he explained 
away. Therefore, the existence of sequence as between the 
soma sacrifice and the dai^apQrqatna^a-islii has no applica¬ 
tion here, that being a case of the explicit use of the 

m 
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participial suffix : “ Having performed the d a rsapn rijam Ass¬ 
ist! T1 etc, 
l'AGE 91 

81 . Kartari kylyah. The -yo suffix generally signi¬ 
fies the object of an act. But '‘become** is an intransitive 
verb and no object thereof can be signified- To this objec¬ 
tion it is said that the suffix in bbavyab is realty a kftya 
suffix, which signifies the agent (kart[I of an act, not its 
object, 

Paoe 92 

82- PM. I, i, 5- 
Page 93 

83. Rrh,, II, iv, 5. 

Page 9B 

84. " Jayasva mriyasva " is apparently in the impera- 
live mood meaning " be born and die '*. Here, however, the 
sou-suffix is used to signify mere repetition. They are 
repeatedly bom and they repeatedly die: this is the sense. 
This is illustrated by Appayya Diksita through the Sanskrit 
equivalent of the common Tamil expression vattu vettenru 
vetiintLn which apparently means “ He out saying ‘ cut, 
cut, ’ *' but really moans ** He cut in the 1 cut, out ’ 
manner repeatedly) 

Page 97 

85. Brh*. TV, iv, 23. 

Page too 

8 G. Char'd.. VIII, i, 6, 

87. This paragraph is commenced, says the Kalptt- 
torn, as a reply to Bh&skara, who holds that though the 
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reason given for the de-sire to know Brahman may be good 
enough in itself p there is yet no indication in the aphorism 
that this is what was present to the aphorisms mind* The 
reply makes out that the word brahma itself brings to 
mind the Veda, and not the whole of it, hut those parts 
of It (i.*., the IJpanisads) which may suitably come after 
the preliminaries understood by the word then (fif/kt) *\ 

Page 102 

88 - This is in answer to the objection that 11 horse- 
fodder 11 is a dative compounds meaning ** fodder for the 
hor>e, M though the compounded elements are not related 
as basic object (prakjtl) and its modihcation. The answer 
is that Katylyana himself declares 11 horse-fodder ** and 
the like to be possessive compounds, in spite of their 
dative sense- 

Page 120 

$9., This is the idea: a tiling may be dialined if it is 
known in experience or if its attributes at least are 
known; or verbal testimony may apply to it; but in none 
of these ways is Brahman susceptible of being defined. 

90, The terms 41 samfthilra-dvandva M and “ itaretara- 
dvandva are difficult to render adequately into English, 
"■ Collective compound and 14 distributive compound *' may 
serve as a near approximation : that is to say, in the case 
of the 'VsamlhUr&^dv&ndv&p 1B any predication made would 
apply to the collect ion as a whole, the collect ion being 
the principal (viefogya) in that compound ; in the 11 itaretara- 
dvandvft, ,# however, the predication would apply to each 
member of the whole, the collection hero being but an 
attribute (viitajaoa) of each member of ihe aggregate. The 
latter compound is well exemplified in the text, where ihe 
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predicate, niyats," ipplin't to encii member of the 
compound—time, place, fruit etc. A “ samahara-dvandva ,f 
is always in tho neuter. 

Page 123 

91. The son perforins the annual ceremonies ftfraddha) 
for hia departed ancestors. Here, the sou is agent alone, nut 
enjoyer, while tho fathers are enjoy ors alone, not agents. 
Similarly, the vaiwanara-i«ti, offered on twelve potsherds, 
by the father on the birth of a son, is for the welfare of 
the sou; here, the son is not agent, but enjoyer alone; 
the father is agent, but enjoyer only remotely, through the 
welfare of bis son; see Plf, IV, iii, 38-59. 

92. Planetary and guardian deities. The reason urged 
for their non-creatorship is the fact that the world contains 
many agents, enjoyer* etc. It is not the plurality that 
is important here, but the diversity. If the world were 
at least qf a uniform nature, its creation by those of limited 
knowledge and power might be intelligible ; what precludes 
their creatorsbip is the diversity of the world and the 
huitudo of the capacity of these deities. Being themselves 
jlvas, says the Jfa/patarn, they cannot create a world full 
of jivas like themselves ; here too the essential defect is 
finitude, One may also expect tho cause to differ in some 
way from the effect ; there would be no such difference, 
if these deities wore the cause. 

Page 125 

93. On the three varieties of pariqama, see Yoga 
SUfros, III, 13. Dharma-p&ripltina is exemplified by clay 
□easing to bo a lump and becoming a pot. Laksana- 
parinama Wongs to the dharmas : e.g., tho lump of day 
ceases to be proaem and cornea to belong to the past; the 
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pot ceases to be of the future and comes to belong to the 
present. Avostha-p&rigBma belongs to the la ksagas; e.j?*, 
even the pot that is present attains each moment different 
states as new or old. By lak^aga is understood temporal 
characteristic or, as Woods renders it, time-variation i 
avast bn is a mode, Frol. Keith fallowing Prof. Jacobi 
suggests that the treatment of these three varieties in the 
YogabhUffla gives ckar indications of indebtedness to 
Yasubaudhu. See Some Problems of Indian Philosophy* 
IHQ, VIII, pp. 431-432. The word laksana in dkarma- 
lakmna is used in the y&nse of rgjj*i p “ consisting in *\ 

94. TaiU. 9 IIL 1. 

95. Nirtikia a I f 2 (p. 29, Sartsp’s edition). 

Page 131 

96. The soma juice h collected and kept in cups 
called n grub as In a particular sacrifice called the 

atjrBtra. 11 the use of sixteen cups is prescribed l; hut 
elsewhere in Scripture, there is also the prohibition of the 
use of the sixteenth cup in the atirltra sacrifice. In the 
face of such contradiction, it is understood that there is 
option for the sacrificer to uso or not to use the sixteenth 
cup. 

Page 132 

97* The Sr ir&figam edition reads ” svat&ntrj&ni iva 
bhavati/ 1 meaning that human activity and non-activity, 
though dependent on prescriptions and prohibitions, seem 
to be free. This discrediting of freedom is not required or 
supported by the text. The Kalpatam too seeks not to 
deny freedom, but to show and justify the dependence on 
prescriptions etc.: #4 Though capable of acting of his 
own free will, yet, because of his net knowing the 
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instrumentality Eof particular acts) to what is beneficial 
or harnifult there is need of the prescriptions and prohibi¬ 
tion^ that give that knowledge " 

Page 135 

96. Ka(h^ IY S U 

90. In the iarkapada (II P iih 
100. Inference sAmapyato dp^a is the third of the 
traditionally recognised three classes of inference, ft Is 
essentially inference by analogy. Thus! the sun is 
inferred to move, on the analogy of Caitra, for the sun 
changes its position and similar change of position for 
Caitra is accounted for by motion. Its special value lies 
in dealing with a prohandum which b beyond the reach 
of the senses (atlndriya). That Brahman is not in the 
sphere of the senses has been already stated. How* 
Vlcaspati goes on to say that it is not even in the sphere 
of inference, even that variety of it which is applicable 
to what is super^emuous- The argument of the jWf/Btffi* 
ktiiiiku is explained at some length by the Katpatarii* 
The inference of a creator may establish at best a human 
creator; for, in the case of some human beings extra¬ 
ordinary powers of creation have been observed * as in 
Yi^vatnitra who created a whole universe- It is possible 
for one or raoro human beings therefore, to create a world, 
acting simultaneously or in succession. If you say that 
you argue to a creator with knowledge of the means 
employed, do you mean sflme knowledge of them F If so. 
omniscience ia not established and your inference of the 
Lord fails. If t however, you claim omniscience to he 
your prohandum, again the inference fails* since the 
prolwndum is not present in any cq- subject (sapak$a)» 
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You mmy say that the potter knows everyth ing in 
conEiection with the pot ho makes and that* similarly, 
God knows everything- in connection with the world he 
makes. But the potter knows not who will buy his pot 
nor what uses it will be put to; and if God’s knowledge 
were similar, it would fall far short of omniscience. 
Further, God, who has no mind, can have no knowledge. 
If you ^ay that* because of his lordship, ho h&n knowledge 
even without a mind, you may as well say that* because 
of his lordship, he creates the universe, though he has 
no knowledge . and thus, like the moneylender who in 
his greed for interest loses the principal, you cut at the 
very root of the argument for an intelligent creator, 

Page 136 

10L Under I, L 4. 

103. TuitL, III, 6, 

Page I4fl 

103, iff A., II* ivi 1 Or 
FAGE 142 

104- Recitation of the Veda, if defective in respect 
of the hymns T wordt* or due inflection of the voice (svarn) 
is said to be productive of evil* even as if the words 
were a thunder-bolt* The legendary instance of this 
is that of Tvas^liE who performed a sacrifice to obtain a 
son who would vanquish Indr*. But since he misplaced 
the stress in the compound H Indra-patou^,*’ what ho 
actually said amounted to a prayer for a son of whom 
Indra would be the vanquisher ; thus was horn Vftm, who 
was slain in due course by Indra* 
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PAOE 147 

105, PM.. I, ii, 7, 

Pace 150 

106. In respect of the upatntfu sacrifice, script tiro 
says “ He is to perform the up3mvu sacrifice at intervals.' 1 
etui goe* on to say “ Vispu is to be sacrificed to with the 
up&ro*u, for the avoidance of jEtmith (monotony) " etc. Two 
other deities are also mentioned as to be sacrificed to with 
the upamiru. The deity and the material constitute the 
form of the rite. The latter set of texts “ Visgu is to he 
sacrificed to" etc. mentions the deities ; another text «ays 
that where the material is not specifically mentioned, the 
ghee ia the darvi la the material. Thus, the latter set of 
texts would seem to be really injunctive, the first being mere¬ 
ly a collective restatement; further, the imperative suffix is 
to be found only in the second set. Nevertheless, the final 
view is that the first text alone is injunctive. If the 
second set were injunctive, then, for the same purpose and 
with the same material, there would be the prescription 
of three rites to three deities, though the unity of 
purpose would suggest a single rite. If the first text is 
injunctive, the second set may be taken to contain 
restatements thereof combined with eulogistic passages 
mentioning the fruit. There can be no syntactical unity, 
if several rites be taken to be enjoined. Further, in 
" VLgiju is to be sacrificed to“ etc., Vispu etc. appeaT 
to be the principals, while the rite is secondary, whereas 
the rite is primary in the first text, its mention there 
being novel (apUrva). In the second sot of texts, we 
have to construe Vbjou etc, as secondary and relate them as 
deities to tho rite which is really primary. Rather 
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than do this. it is simpler to take the first text as 
injunctive Though the verb there is in the present 
indicative mood, it may be interpreted as an imperative. 
As lor the form of the rite, even the second set is not 
self-contained ; and the co-operation of thq general text 
declaring the material Is available for the first text 
too, which text has the further advantages of parsimony 
and novelty. For such reasons, the second set is treated 
as containing restatements, having the force * l so great 
is the upSmaru that Vispu etc* arc the deities thereof 
The governing principle is that of syntactical unity for 
the whole passage beginning with u j&roi vH etad yajnasya 
kriyate "up to <+ agntscinav upatnvu ya^avyn jamitvaya 
The same principle is applied to the Vedanta texts 
beginning with “ Existence alone* dear one, this was in 
the beginning " etc. 

Page 154 

107- The following is the Katpataru summary of the 
arguments of the N#ftyaka$ikU i (l) Religious duty* which 
is what is in tw done, cannot be the sphere of perception, 
which Is born of the contact of sense with what is. 
(2) Even the perception of Yogim can claim excellence 
only in respect of sense-objects; hence perception is 
inapplicable to dharnia. thq con Lon! of the Veda. Q) And 
since it has no prdhans etc., it cannot be the sphere 
of inference elc. (41 And no person can utter intelligible 
statements when he is ignorant of what he is to speak 
abouL Hence the Vedas are not of human origin. It 
should be remembered that the word ''human' 1 in this 
context applies to all beinge short of the omniscient 

one, and not to men alone, 

*7 
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Page 157 

108. The reference is to I?fA-f7pa« t I* Lv f 15 ; the 
immediately preceding lest is from the same Upuugad 
I, iv t 7, The word M lokam PT Is translated by some as 
Sl state " or “ true state *\ But the word M enjoyment Pt 
seems to accord better with 3aftkara T s understanding 
of the passage in his bh&Hya on that Upaniaad, 

109. The reference is to TS , I f v, L The story 
goes that the dev as handed over their wealth for safe¬ 
keeping to Agin, who in a St of greed ran away with it 
and hid himself in the waters- When he was caught by 
the other devas, be howled and his tears became silver. 
The statement is good as a fairy tale but 1$ of no practical 
value- It is therefore explained to be subsidiary to the 
prohibition of the offering of silver as d&k?io&, a 
prohibition which occurs later in the same Sruti. 

Page 158 

110. Darvihoffifl iPAf. VIII, iv t 1-9) is the name of 
a rite ; it Is not the injunction of ati accessory, in which 
case it would mean an injunction of a sacrifice with thedarvi* 
It is not a sacrifice (yajha) but an oblation (horns). No 
special accessories are prescribed, the same accessories— 
spoon etc,—being used as are prescribed for other enjoined 
rites. It has no archetype. Besides the text enjoining 
its performance, there are no other texts laying down 
the fruit or praising it and so on- Hence that one text 
is to be taken to perform ail the functions particularly 
those of praising and prescribing the homa. 

Page 165 

111. The text La well established (long-lived) are 
they who meditate on the rBtrl P \. The fruit of long Met 
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being mentioned only in an eulogistic passage, is not 
really its fruit; tbat fruit is understood to be heaven, 
on the analogy of the Viwajit sacrifice. But the final view 
is that the fruit is whatever is mentioned nearest, in 
the order of express statement, eulogistic passage, what 
is carried over from another and so on. In the case of 
the Ratrisattra, no fruit is expressly stated; but the 
eulogistic passage mentioning long life as the fruit is 
only next in authority ; hence, this js the fruit, not heaven, 
which, even in the case of the Vitfvajifc, is not expressed, 
hut is assumed; see PM , IV, iii, 17*19, 

112, Pintja-pitr-yajiia is an offering to the manes, 
to be made on the afternoon of the new moon day. This 
is an independent, not a subsidiary, rite, since a particular 
time is prescribed and that time is also seen to be 
prohibited for other rites ; further, it is enumerated along 
with other principal rites. This being the case, it ought 
to have a fruit of its own ; no fruit, however, is mentioned ; 
hence, ou the analogy of the Vknrajit, its fruit Is taken 
to be heaven. That the fruit is heaven, in such cases, 
is ascertained in PM, IV, iii, 15-16, in connection with 
the Vfavajit sacrifice; yet the analogy of the Pipda-pitf- 
yajna is mentioned here, since in fact the Vivvajit has 
another fruit; for, it is prescribed as an expiatory rite 
for him who undertakes a sattra sacrifice, performs the 
sa&kalpa, but fails to go through with the sacrifice. 

Page 167 

113. PM, IV, j, 22-24. It is enjoined that curds 
should he poured into hot milk. The object of the pouring 
is the production of cream (amiksi). Whey too results, 
however, as a by-product. 
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114* The removal of Nescience is not someth lug over 
and above knowledge ; Cp> Brahmasiddhi, p. 32 : vidyo- T daya 
evs \udya-mvrttih. 

115. If a sacrifice h enjoined, it does not follow that 
it should bear fruit either here alone or only in a hereafter. 
Thus, the Kariri is performed to secure rain, so that the 
crops may be luxuriant; if that is fruitful at all (and not 
obstructed by some unknown cause), it should bring its 
fruit in this Life, almost Immediately after the sacrifice* 
The Citra is performed for obtaining cattle; there is no 
restriction aa to when this should bear fruit; a man may 
become prosperous as the result of that sacrifice, whether 
in this life or the next. 

Page 172 

116. See note 112 on Pinda-pit^yajna. 

Page 175 

117. Cp. Brahmanddhi, pj>* 63 ff« 

Page 177 

ll8< Vanihamttna would appear to have been a gold 
ornament in the form of a svastikA. 

Page 179 

119. " Difference is dependent 11 etc* This one sentence 

seeks to summarbe a good part of the interesting and 
rather stiff dialectic of the second chapter of the Brahma - 
siddki. Interested read era should turn to that for fuller 
information. A slight expansion of the argument of the 
BhZmutl is, however, attempted here. Our knowledge of 
difference is necessarily bound up with that of the correlates 
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which are different. The cognition in of the form ” A Is 
different from B TF ; and this would not be possible, if there 
were no prior knowledge of A and B ; and this cognition of A 
and B cannot bo of them a* noa-differant. » a otherwise the 
subsequent cognition of their difference could not arise; 
therefore, the cognition of difference, which we seek to 
explain, is based on a cognition of different-*, which would 
not be cognised as such but for a cognition of their 
difference; thus we have reciprocal dependence. Further, 
the cognition relates to several units, each of which is 
different from the others* Now* if there wore no units* 
there would bo no difference either- But your contention 
that difference is real tends tu abolish the unit. For, 
difference is either an attribute of the units or it is of their 
very constitution Uvabh&va)- If it be an attribute, is it 
identical with the different? or not identical 7 Obviously, 
an attribute cannot be identical with that which is said 
to possess it * else, it would ha of the very constitution of 
that which possesses it. If the attribute is not identical, 
is, in other words, different, what is the nature of this 
second difference ? Is that too an attribute, as it obviously 
should be 7 Is it. then, different from the elements it 
differentiates? The answer mmt be in the affirmative; and 
thus, we get an infinite regress of difference?, each resting 
on the next without any finality. Let us say, thou, that 
difference is of the very constitution of things. Two 
difficulties present themselves: (l) A and B arc tha alleged 
different?, They agree in this, that what is called "diffe¬ 
rence M is of the very constitution of both. Now, if two 
things agree in some particular aspect, so far forth they 
are identical. Because 1,11 difference ° is of the constitution 
of both A and B, the two are so far identical. But this 
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was just the reason alleged for their non-id entity. Thus, 
[f difference be of the nature of things* it abolishes itself* 
(2) We must have A and B before we can say that they 
are different. But we cannot have these or any other 
units; for, of each alleged unit, difference is the very 
nature. Hence, whatever may be set up as a unit, down 
to the primal atom, tends to break down indefinitely > 
There is nothing which can be called one* A single thing 
is not single either In itself or as a combination of simpler 
elements, since there can be no units to combine. These 
objections apply not merely to the cognition of difference* 
bnt to its very existence. Unity, on the other hand, cannot 
be shown to be thus dependent on difference for its exis¬ 
tence. Tnie t In respect of oognition t there does seem to 
be such dependence But this may bo explained on the 
basis of a posited difference. A phenomenon need not be 
explained by external causes in every case, since internal 
defects like those of a sense-organ (jaundice, joy, fear etc.) 
may be the cauees in many cases. Since difference and 
non-difference cannot both he real* one of them must be 
treated as posited* For the reasons here stated and on 
grounds of parsimony (Occam's razor), it is proper to 
assume difference to be posited on non-difference. 

Page I8i 

120, Pr n YU 8, 

Page 182 

121, Ifytiya SfUras, I, i, 2, 

Page 184 

122, In the imagined identification (sumpat), pri¬ 
macy belongs to what is imagined, not to that on which 
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it is imposed: it ii Aropyapratihlna. not alambani or 
“dfolsthanapradhana. like superimposition (adhy&sa) 
the distinction is staled almost in the same terms in the 
PaAcapUdiki!* For the identification of the Dravidacarya 
mentioned on page 185. see Mm. 3. Kuppuswami Sastri in 
Proceedings of the Oriental Conference Mad ran h pp P 468^473, 
whore a plausible ease is made out for the equation with 
Tmtnmlfrai Alvar. 

Page 185 

123. Stuto-Fastravoi. The mention of the deities in 
a musical chant is a stuti; where the mention is not in 
a musical chant, it is called a i/astra. Since both of 
these serve to make dear the relation of subsidiaries 
(tho deities! to the principal (the sacrifice), and since 
they have the visible result of mentioning the nature of 
the deities, they are but subsidiary rites; this is the 
priifia facie view. The final view holds that they arc 
principal rites with an unseen potentiality as their fruit, 
as otherwise the expressly stated injunction * 4 stauti," 
“ tfiTpg&ii*' *tc. would be futile. Farther, a stuti, e.tf*. 
14 this ksatriya youth has large eyes'" is intended to be a 
praise, net a description ; hence, description* denotation 
etc. of the deities may not be said to be the visible result 
of stuti etc. Similarly, here too, the contemplation of the 
self may be the principal £ this is the sense. On stuti and 
tfastra as principals h see FAf r II T i* 13*29- For the 
punctuation of this sentence, we have relied on the 
fCalpataru and the Nlrnayasaga? edition of the BhUmatl 
with the RatnaprabhU- The punctuation in other editions 
is clearly erroneous. Bee abo additional notes, 

124. PM, II. i B 8. 
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PAGE 187 

125. lt Bright gold is to be worn;* This is one of the 
stray sayings which occur without being rotated to any 
particular sacrificial rite. It is contended as a prime facie 
view that since the materia) and the deity for an in¬ 
dependent rite are not mentioned, since it is mentioned in 
the Adhvaryava Veda presumably as something to be done 
by the adhv&ryu* since the wearing must be intended as a 
purification of the wearer or the gold or both, and since the 
purification must bo intended for the sake of some other 
rite, the injunction to wear gold should be subsidiary to the 
agnihotra and other such rites. The final view is that since 
an independent result is declared —disfiguring the enemy, 
and since there is no application (niyoga) of the wearing in 
the context of any other rite, it is an independent duty. 
The second of these reasons is more important, since the 
declaration of fruit may be discounted on the ground of the 
absence of the usual formula 11 He who desires this is to do 
such and euob fl . Hence it is that the BkfimatJ has the 
words 1 % p iniyuga-bharigene. because of failure of the appli¬ 
cation Nor may subs id iari ness be established on the 
analogy of the ladle made of pari?a wood, for, unlike the 
ladle, this wearing is not invariably related to a sacrifice, 
gold being worn es-en for purposes other than sacrificial 
See PM* TIT, iv T 20—24, 

Page 189 

126, The Srirangam edition toads vnktt T vakya T 
vac aka and vacan am, instead of paktf. pakya* paka and 
pacan&nL What is intended in either case is the denial of 
agency , whether as a speaker or as a cook* though the 
latter ia* perhaps* the more forceful illustration. The 
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RjuptttkOs'ik 0 would! appear to support the SrlraOzam 
reading. 

Page 200 

127. Aiiareya Brtlhmatta , III, viii, 1. 

Page 202 

128. The compound might mean " those which are the 
contents of Injunction* "; in the present context, however, 
the meaning is ** those whose content is an injunction, i.c. 
something to be done ’ soo the fCtiljiafaru. 

Page 207 

129. The process of learning assumed by the Prabha- 
karas is rather elaborate. They say that when A asks B 
to bring the cow, and B brings it, C, who hears A'a words 
and sees B’s action, infers B’s understanding of the sense of 
the words, and thus comes to know that those words 
mean that action. But how does C know that the under¬ 
standing of the sense of tho words should have preceded 
B's actions? The relation of words to sense in this case he 
comes to know only later. If it be said that he knows 
from prior conditioning of action by knowledge of the word- 
sense, since the process of learning is the same them too, 
the question is but pushed one stage back, and we have an 
infinite regress. The only way to get out of the difficulty 
is to hold that the meaning of words js original and natural, 
and that the moaning is conveyed even independently of 
relation to what is to be done. 

Page 209 

135. “ He is to offer flour (as an oblation). ” Flour, 

here, has not been used in the rite up to this staga - there¬ 
fore, it has not been purified ; nor after the oblation does it 
SB 
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survive, since it is reduced to as ha? ; lienee, then too, it 
cannot be treated as purified by the rite ; it must therefore 
be understood that what is primary in this inj unc tion 
is the oblation, not the flour, and that the latter, though 
in the accusative case, should be interpreted in the 
instrumental case (eaktuns juhoti); there is viuiyoga- 
bhafiga in the case of flour, in the same woy as in the 
gold that is to be worn- 

Page 217 

131, This is from Sfabarasv&min's bhisya on 
Rif, I, i. S. 

132. Vacasp&ti follows Rumania in bus view of the 
relation of language to meaning. He rejects the sphoja 
doctrine of the grammarians and Ma^daqa Misfa, holding 
to the possibility of an ordered recollection of the audible 
sounds which manifest the different letters ; from such a 
recollection may arise word .sense. The word-senses which 
rise thus are, however, not independent. They are 
fundamentally parts of a sentence-sense; this latter is 
their purport. Hence each word, while expressing its 
own sense, reaches forward to the sentence-sense, which 
is secondarily implied Oaks it a) by all the words together. 
While thus the integrity of the sentence is recognised, it 
is not exalted at the expense of the independence of the 
words. It would appear that while some form of 
associationism is held to in the explanation of how 
different audible sounds come to constitute a word, this 
view.point is transcended in considering the relation of 
word senses to the sentence-sense. One wonders why 
advaitms like bahkara and V&caspati did not favour 
the doctrine of pada-sphu>a and vikya-sphoja., based as 
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it is on a psychology which b truer anti has more in 
common with advaita principles. See further the flAilwmil, 
I, iii, 28, V'acaspati's Tattvabindu and an article on “ Vic as- 
pati’s criticism of the Spho^a-vada, " Journo/ of Oriental 
Research, Madras. VI, 311. 

Page 218 

133. Slokarartlika, VII, tv* 342, 343 ; p. 943. 

Page 219 

134. Cp. Brahmaniddhi, p. 99 Panca/ Zldikd, p, 97, 
Page 220 

135. PM. II, i. 1, 

Page 223 

136. Ordinarily: the negative particle should be 
construed with the verb-ending, to signify a prohibition. 
There arc, however, two exceptions : (l) when the sentence 
is introduced with words relating to something positive, 
such as His vows are** etc.; and (2) when other wise 
an option would result. (1) Ap example of the former is 
the Praj3patbvrata, where it is said to be part of a row 
not to look on the rising nor on the setting sun. The 
premising of a vow raises the expectation of something 
to be done; not looking at the sun must ho understood 
to mean something to be done, not merely something to be 
avoided. Hence, the negative statement is taken to 
enjoin the formation of a resolve not to see the rising or 
the setting sun. The negative particle is detached from 
the optative verb-ending and attached to the root of the 
verb, so that it may signify not-seeing, i.e., the resolve not 
to sec. When combined thus with verbal roots or with 
nouns, the negative indicates not prohibition, but exclusion. 
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e>g* non-brahmin. (£) It is said in Scripture ** Not in the 
after sacrifice (auOyaja) shall he say yc-yaj&mahe *\ 
If this be taken to be a prohibition, it would imply the 
prior establishment of the saying of ye-yaj&raahe in all 
sacrifices ; for. only of the contingent can there be any 
denial- as otherwise negation would bo futile. No such 
rule y established to raying ye-yajimahe ; and if it bo 
assumed, option would result, just as there is, for instance, 
between M He is to offer oblation before son-rise M and IL He 
is to offer oblation after sun-rise *\ Nor can the negation 
wholly annul the assumed rule so that option may not 
result; for, such wholesale annulment is possible only 
between independent statements, but not between state¬ 
ments one of which is presupposed by the other; here, 
the rule is presupposed by the negation- Because of 
this contmgenee of option, the negation is related not 
to the word "say/* but to “ after-sacrifice/'so that the 
meaning is " Ho shall say ye-yajilmahs not at the after- 
sacrilice See the Mun&i{i&U-rt]/{ltfa-pr{ikit&ti t (Edgerton), 
pp. 168—174- Students of Western Logic will note the insist¬ 
ence on relevance to the context in both prohibition and 
exclusion. Denial can be only of that which is possible; 
exclusion is only of that which is similar and falls into the 
universe of discourse (nail iva yuktam anya-sadr^ 
'dhikara£L@L 

PAG* 22B 

137. Upalak^ana" may be rendered as a "'qualifica¬ 
tion per decider** r \ It ia difficult to render into English so 
as to bring out its difference from vife^ana (proprium) 
on the ono hand and upadhi {conditioning adjunct) on 
the other, Tha distinction b well ax plained in the 
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Kni ]itdaru, p, 420 (under 1, iv, 22), That which 
inheres in the product and serves to distinguish it, like 
the blueness of the nllotpala, is a visual; a. What is not 
inherent may he either an u pad hi or an upatafcs&oa, Of 
these, that which lasts as long as the product and serves to 
distinguish it is an up&dhi; that which is occasional and 
causes the cognition of difference is an up&luksana, The 
distinction between these two corresponds to that between 
inseparable accident and separable accident Rod ness is 
not inherent in the crystal nor the crow in the house. 
But when one is asked to fetch the rod crystal, the redness 
is present in the crystal till it is brought; hut when a 
house is pointed to Caitra as that which has a crow perched 
on it, the crow docs not necessarily remain them till Cakra 
reaches the house ; redness is an upildhi, the crow is an 
upal&ksaga, 

Page 242 

133, This Bmhman-knower lias been identified as one 
Ac&rya Sundara Papdya. on the : trength of references in 
Atinasvartipa'a Prabodhaparirodhinl, (K. No* 3225 of the 
Govt. MSS, Library, Eg more), an unpublished Commentary 
on the PaiU'tipadififi, and in Madhavamantrin s Titt/m ya- 
dipika, a Commentary on the StKanumhilo ; aca Mm. S, 
Kuppuswami Sastri in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, I, p, 5 ff. The learned author of this paper suggests 
tho identification of Sundara Pfiijdya with (1) Knn P&odlya, 
reputed to have been a learned king, who was cured of his 
illness and reconverted to Saivism by the famous Jfaiva 
Saint, Tiruinanasfltnbandha, or (ii) Tirujhanasambandha 
himself, w (iii) some other pre-Kuniarila scholar of the 
Porva and Uttara Mimatps&s. The first two of these 
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suggestions suffer from the difficulty of having to reconcile 
the advaita taught in these verses with the ffaivbm of the 
reputed author; the characterisation of the latter as 
grivadvaita is of Little help, for, between S'ivadvaita and 
what we may for convenience call ^aftkaridvaita, there 
is a wide enough gap to bridge. And while there is a 
tradition that Kun pA^dya was a Jaina before his reconver¬ 
sion, there is no tradition that he was an adv&iiin, either 
earlier or later; and the difference between the positions 
ascribed to him is not so slight as to be glossed over- The 
same difficulty applies to the second identification- The 
third ja too vague to need acceptance or rejection* Whether 
the ascription of the verses to an Acsrya Sundara Papaya 
is itself correct is a question that merits further co aside* 
ration, since the ascription seems to appear only in com* 
para lively late works. It U within the bounds of possibility 
that a quotation is mistaken for one's own composition ; 
thus, verses quoted by a comparatively obscure and late 
Sundara Pagcjya may have been wrongly ascribed to him 
by AtmasvaiUpa and Madhavamantrin ; but in the absence 
of any knowledge of a later Sundara Pa^dya or about the 
trustworthiness of AtmasvarUpa, this as nothing more than 
a bare possibility. An attempt has been made in the 
JigntfOM* I T ii, 1-6 to traverse the arguments of Min¬ 
s' Kuppuswanii Sastriar ; but most of the contentions are 
rather puerile and unconvincing, 

PaOE 244 

139. The advaitin cannot insist fcoo strongly that 
Ehe cognition which destroys Nescience is also a psychosis 
and that it possesses only the same eta's of reality as 
what it destroys ; it is not absolutely real. Though in a 
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sen.^e the product of Nescience, (for it is based on distinc¬ 
tions of pram&tc, pram&pa and pratneya. which distinc¬ 
tions are products of Nescience) it has yet the capacity 
to destroy its generatrix and itself at the same time. The 
Ore born of the friction of bamboos in a forest does not 
spare the bamboos which generated it; and, when the 
whole forest is consumed, it dies out of itself. Nor is 
it true that what is not absolutely real has no practical 
efficiency. Even a dream, though unreal, causes effects 
physical and psychical, besides serving a* an indicator of 
future events, auspicious or otherwise. Indeed, the 
advaitin maintains that praotioa) efficiency belongs only 
to the empirically valid, neither to the wholly real nor to 
the wholly unreal. The latter cannot he efficient, since 
it itself is not; the former, being eternally accomplished, 
has no activity and hence cannot be efficient. That is 
why Vscaspati nay* '* As for that intuition which is real, 
that is not something to be done, since it is of the nature 
of Brahman." 

PAG* 245 

140. /yu., II. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 

(Tiie following additional notes relate to pages : JO, 30. 27, 4G, 
49, 71, 95, 122. 147,; 153. 162-165 and 220-223, 227-226, 237, 239 ] 

Page id 

“prafcarayS-'ntara** is difference of context (see the 
list of corrections). Thin is the last of the six pram hn as 
given by Jaimini {PM II, ill, 24) for differentiating rituals, 
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It is defined thus: unupGdeya-gnua-sah&krta-'nupasthitih 
pmkaragh-ntarain- In essence it consists in non-proximity 
to the intellect, The term occurs again on page 148, and 
the same idea is expressed by Vacaspati as asannidhana 
on page 146 

PAGE 20 

" tadguna-saqivijilano bnhuvrlhib.'' Adjectival com¬ 
pounds are of two kinds—the inclusive and the non-in- 
dusive. In the present case the denotation of the com¬ 
pound “ janmidi” is “origination, snstentation and 
destruction”; this denotation includes that of the com¬ 
ponent parts “ jantua and adi"; thus this compound 
is of the inclusive type. In a compound, however, like 
“ oitragu ” in sentences like “ citragum Anaya (bring the 
man with spotted cows)*' the spotted cows which are 
signified by the component parts are not included in 
the signification of the compound ; for what is intended is 
tha arrival of the owner of the cows, not his arrival with 
the coins ; hence this compound is of the non-inclusive type, 

Page 2T 

" flhheda-vyavaharah sBmanadhikawnya-vyap&desafi' ca* 
has been rendered as '* empirical usage as non-difforent 
and appositional designation”. Vyavahara (usage) ordi¬ 
narily includes vyapadetfa {verbal designation) too; here, 
however, they are distinguished, ” vyavahara *’ signifying 
practical activity alone. Hence the denotation of empiri¬ 
cal usage'* is narrower in the present context, excluding 
what is mentioned in " appositional designation;" it is, in 
other words, equivalent to “ pravftti (activity), ” which is 
the word used by V&cospati in the middle of p. 28. 
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PAGE 46 

1 nirupadrava^bhlU&rtita-svarQpasya ft etc. The out¬ 
sider? here cited are the 6&uddhas T who teach the doctrine 
of nairatmya. The apprehension of this troth costs some 
effort- But once there is the apprehension and contempla¬ 
tion thereof, there ia increasing clarity, which* however, 
does not call for increased effort, in the same way as each 
increased success in jumping call* for a bigger effort than 
before- is there subsequent subl&tiorx by error, the 

impressions of which ton persist; for knowledge has a bias 
for truthp and di?E urbane as due to error exist only till truth 
Is attained, not thereafter. This is a favourite verse with 
V&caspati; sea, for instance, the ffnnkkyatattijGkniAmudt 
on verse 64* The word 1 intellect t# in the translation has 
to be understood as synonymous with knowledge; see also 
list of correction*. 

Page 49 

Tho reading M prav&rtante ** adopted by us seems 
to have the support of the and the Rjupr&kn- 

&ikU. The Paritnala t which uses the analogy 11 yatks 
pradhanam pravartate T ' etc.* may possibly prefer the read¬ 
ing * + pravartate On either reading, the subject of the 
sentence M atha sv&y&m ova fca&mfit M etc. has to be sup¬ 
plied from without; but on the reading ‘ pravartate " it is 
possible to understand that the subject is neither the self 
(which does not fit in) nor pram Sadias (which requires tho 
plural)* but *‘yat pravartate tat {that which is active) 
Such usage may be taken to be idiomatic, and it agree? 
with what comes before and after. But wp prefer the 
reading “ pravartante 11 since it has the support of two 
commentaries besides that of the MSS, mentioned in Note 4b. 
m 
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Page 71 

Lk&n r> U rendered as H eligibility of the per¬ 
son already eligible ", Two components enter into adhikam— 
the possesion of certain qualities connate, acquired or both 
Itbis alone ia what is understood by fitness or eligibility ordi* 
narilyJ, and the possession of interest in the fruit to bo at¬ 
tained, The former is more in the foreground when, for in- 
stance, a Brahmin is said to be the adhlkErm fora particular 
rite In adhikrta-Mhikura, interested ness is more to fore i 
it is a person* interested in a particular result, that is further 
interested in another result accruing from a further subsidiary. 

Page 95 

11 nityn-*nitya-m5tu-vivekah, 11 Vacaspati's position is 
this. What is eternal is not already known as distinct from 
what is non-eternal, as then there can be no further 
inquiry ; nor can indefinite knowledge^ the nature of doubt* 
avail to generate non*attachment. What does exist is the 
distinction of eternality from non-Gtem&Uty* the discrimi¬ 
nation of the attributes (which are called vastu* since they 
dwell therein, unsufl T fi>. This knowledge of eternaUty and 
non-oternality is linked up with the knowledge of desirability 
and non-desirability. And thus he knows that among the 
denotations of the ” Thou " and the “I," that which will 
be established as etecual will be that which turns out to he 
desirable and the non-eternal that which turns out not 
to be desirable. This much of knowledge can account for 
both non-attachment and the desire to know Brahman. 

Page 122 

lk yatha k huh : buddhi-siddhain tu na tad asat M This 
quotation has been traced by Mm. Kuppu-waiiii Sastriar 
to the iVyJlpfl Stltfru* (IY* i, 50)* where* however* the 
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reading is ** buddh/siddham I xt tad asat \ Vaenspati 
himself interprets this aphorism thus in the T^UpartfafikU : 
tad asad bfa&vi k&ryam anenai f va klrapena j any ate na 
T nyeue *iy anuraauEd buddhi-siddham eve 'ty arthah. 
The aphorism thus interpreted fits in naturally with the 
rest of the BkUmait context. And the comment of the 
Kai pat tint is almost a paraphrase of the words of the 
r^peir^afl&vl: yad asad iti prasiddham tad buddhy- 

arndhena rftpena sad ova. any at ha turaftga-yrfigav&t 
kamatva-nirdctfa-'ycglU- lo the light of this, therefore, 
it seems necessary to amend the text by leaving out the 
“ na TF and correct the t ran elation thus : 41 That, however, 
which is non-existent (i.e. p to be produced), is (certainly) 
existent in the intellect/’ In regard fco this suggestion 
of the learned Professor, certain difficulties have to ba 
pointed cut. The Katpaitifti* at the end of the sentence 
quoted above* goes on to say : iti sat-karya-vadin& ihuhu 
The aphorism, as it occurs in the NyHya Sutras* is the 
statement of the final view of asat-karya-vuda hold by 
the Naiyiyika. The words of the Kalpataru would, 
therefore, suggest that the citation hero is not of a Nyaya 
aphorism, but of the aphorism of some school professing 
sat*kftiya-Y&da, The suggestion is reinforced by the 
Bh\ltnatiiifaka t which says: atra saUkflry&-vadI^ammaiim 
aha- Once this possibility is conceded* there is the 
further possibility that the aphorism here cited by 
Vaeaspati has a na P1 in it. That this is more than a 
bare possibility seems made out by the ffjtiprakUs , ikU t 
which implies the presence of a ‘ na " in the aphorism i 
pa by a^an nara-vrfigadi buddhav alikbya vyakriyate; 
buddhUsattve " sattvS^yogac ca * tatra v^ld h a-* am m .at im 
aha yatha *hur iti* The words of the Kalpataru too do 
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not rule out the reading with a fcl oa Pl . The least that is 
necessary to support the suggested correction is tho further 
correction of the Ktiljrftaru and tho ShUmaiUilaka so as 
to make them read u asat-karya^vAdina ahub 1 and asat- 
karyfl-v^di-sammatim aha”. Such procedure involving 
a double correction may seem condemned by the 
law of parsimony. But there are at leftst two counter¬ 
vailing considerations of some weight. The first is 
that no other source has been traced, while the 
Nyttya aphorism as interpeted by YAcaspati fits into 
the present context. The other is that there is 
comparatively little point in the advaitin appealing for 
support to the &at-kUrya-vadin, as he himself is of that 
persuasion \ on the contrary, his reliance even on the 
asat-kftrya-v&dm would be just and purportful. As 
against this it most be noted that the point at issue 
in the RhUmaii is the possibility of creation by a non- 
intelligent being. The pUrvapakgin in this case is not the 
follower of the Ny^iya (which admits an intelligent 
creator), but the follower of the SaAkbya (well known as 
sat-kftrya-vada), according to whom the world is not before 
creation buddhUuddha for an Itfvara, Thus, though the 
suggested source and corrections are extrema ty plau^iblsi 
it fs difficult to accapt them outright at the present stage i 
further, neither the printed editions of either book nor 
the MSS. that we have been able to consult warrant the 
correction. The MSS. consulted for the Kalpularu are 
20 H 14 and 20 H 10 of the Adyar Library; for the 
Bhtimath MSS. mentioned in Note 48 were consulted, and 
for the SftftpifrfEJtfufca. MS. No, 39 C 14 of the same 
Library. Of course, scribal orron- loading to the perpetua¬ 
tion of wrong readings are not uncommon. 
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Page 14 7 

The expressions lfc heya * + and " upldeya," which occur 
very frequently in the and the jSAffntolfj have been 

rendered uniformly as " to be rejected" and to bo 
accepted m \ It should be noted* however, that* except in a 
few case?? fas in the present one), what is meant is 
avoidance and seeking! not mere intellectual rejection or 
acceptance. When, for instance, it is said that Brahman,, 
being one T s own self, is neither “ hey& pl nor ** uprvdeya,” 
it means that it is neither to be avoided nor sought. 

Pace 153 

44 csitya-vandanadi-vakya. H It would appear from the 
RjuprakatfikB that the ''statement Pf is "catty* m vandeta/' 
not “'caitye yandeta,'* so that the obeisance is to the 
caitya* not in the c&itya Conformably to this, caiiya 
would mean not a shrine, but the consecrated fig-tree to 
which Buddhists offer worship. 

Pages 163465 and 220-323 

Those pages contain statements of the Prabhakara 
position ba^ed on the doctrine of anvitabhidh&nap Certain 
terms, though common to the Bhi^a school, are used in 
special senses. The equivalent- used in the translation 
are such as would apply throughout the book ; the 
peculiarities of Prlbhuknra usage will T therefore, not be 
dear therefrom. In the following translation, terms 
distinctively suitable to Prabh^kara’s system are employed; 
it may ba used along with or in the place of the 
translation on the above-mentioned pagos. For this school, 
karya t niyoga and apfirva are synonyms. What is to be 
done (karysl is that which prompt* (niyogah and this is 
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the trans-ei periential potency (aporva) which securer 
heaven. The determinant of k&rya is volition (kfti), and of 
this the determinant is the particular act (kriy&h The 
fruit (bh&vya or phala, e r §, H heaven) is emphatically not 
what prompts not the determinant. The person prompted 
is called the niyojya ; he is not the person enjoined, since 
tiiyoga means aptlrva* not an injunction; as in the Bhma 
school. 


TRANSLATION 

IP. 1621 Further if lor him who has heard (studied) 
about Brahman there occurs the cessation of the attributes 
of transmigration, why is it* then; that, on top of hearing* 
reflection etc, are found declared ? Therefore, even because 
of the contingency of the futility of these, the Ved&aEas do 
not have for purport the nature of Brabmam but have for 
purport what is to be done, whom determinant Is the 
contemplation of the self. And this, which b to be done, 
prompting him who is to be prompted in respect of 
itself is called niyoga fthe prompter), and as not previously 
experienced through other mean^ of knowledge, It is 
called the trans-experiential. And since there b not the 
establishment of this without the observance of lb 
determinant (contemplation), that itself, which b to be 
done, implies for its own establishment the observance 
of the contemplation of the self* (this being) the determi¬ 
nant and instrument of that* And what is to be done, 
since its definitive knowledge depends on (that which 
defines) £u own determinant (its own determinant is 
volition* and the determinant of that is the particular 
act, contemplation in the present instance^ is defined by 
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the determinant* contemplation; similarly, since of con¬ 
templation too there cannot be definitive knowledge in the 
absence of Its dEtenninaut, the seif, [P» 163] that itself* 
which is to be done 7 implies, for the sake of the determina¬ 
tion of that (contemplation), the self as that 'determinant). 
As they s&y ; "That, however, which h* introduced. i,ev, 
implied, for the establishment of that {which is to be done), 
that too falls within the scope of the injunction; thi* Is 
the usage of the Tantm (the Pr&bhakara school of 
Mimfitpsn).*' And, in the case of contemplation, the 
determinant of the prompter tulyogah its falling wish in the 
scope of the injunction consists in the observance of it 
as an act ; for the self, however, which is the determinant 
of that (contemplation), (falling within the scope of the 
injunction consists in) the certitude of its own existence* 

*# 4 * 4 ** 

[F* 165) And, since what is to be done is not independent 
of him who is prompted, the eligible (interested) person 
who is to practise, be states the particular cl as* of person 
prompted: " And there being purport in respect of an 
injunction 11 etc- Becoming Brahman is present as already 
established in the eulogistic passage “ He who knows 
Brahman becomes Brahman itself”; yet (because of this 
statement of the existent being changed into a statement 
of what is to be accomplished}, there being the expectancy 
of the particular class of person prompted, on the analogy 
of the ratrisatra, he who desires to become Brahman comes 
to be understood as the particular person prompted. For, 
if on the analogy of the pioda*pit^y &jna. the person 
prompted be assumed to be he who desires heaven* that 
would be the signification of the absolutely remote by the 
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eulogistic passage, which would then have a sense wholly 
unrelated to itself. And, since to become Brahman is to 
be immortal, it is said (in the commentary! " For him 
who desires immortality." 

***»*■•* 
[P, 320] Further, even by those who recognise the 
purport of all words to bo what is to bo done, it is 
not possible in the case of (texts like) " A brahmin 
is not to be killed,” 14 Liquor is not to be drunk,' 

to recognise what is to be done as purport. For, what 
is to be done, having Its limits defined by volition, is 
pervaded by volition, and ceases with the cessation of 
that, like inisfaptness on the cassation of tree-ness 
U’iq&api being the name of a particular kind of tree). 
Volition, indeed, ifi human effort; and its definitive 
knowledge depends on its determinant. And its determi¬ 
nant. being of the nature of what is to be accomplished, 
can be only a doing, which ban a before and an after, and 
helps to bring about something oi»e ; fit can be! neither a 
substance our a quality. It is. indeed, what is directly 
pervaded by volition that is the determinant of volition ■, 
and, in the case of substance and quality, which are already 
existent, there is no pervasion by volition. Therefore it is 
there is the statement of the author of the sacred teaching: 
" Verbs signify doing; through their instrumentality can 
be known what is to be done (kriya). ” IP. 221] Though 
for words signifying substance and quality there is relation 
to what is to be done, in their effect-stage in the stage 
when complete sentence-sense arises, with what ifl to be 
done as the main element], yet, since relation to what is 
to be done is direct in the case of (words signifying) doing, 
while for words signifying substance and quality it is 
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through their conjunction, with doing, the understanding 
of the tr&ns-expcriential tapnrva) is only from those which 
signify doing, not from words signifying substance or 
quality. Nor is it that in statements like M He is to offer 
oblation with curds,'* " He Is to pour diagonally and 
continuously, ** curds etc. are the determinants of what is 
to bo done ; for, even there, what is to bo done has as its 
determinant the doing alone—the offering of oblation or 
the diagonal pouring. Nor on this score, because of the 
injunction (being) of the oblation and the diagonal pouring 
as qualified by curds and continuity, as in (the injunction 
of the qualified la) 11 He is to sacrifice with the soma 
(-juice)," do (the texts) “ He is to offer the agnihotra 
oblation. ” " He is to pour ghee diagonally" become 
restatements of that (injunction of the qualified). Though 
here too what is to be done has for determinant doing 
alone, yet, substance and quality, as complements of the 
doing, though not determinants, fall within the scope of 
the injunction. The doing, indeed, being undefined, 
as the bare functioning of a karaka (causal correlate of 
doing), is defined by the particular causal correlate 
substance etc.; hence, substance etc. are complements 
thereto. And thus, when doing fallB within the scope of 
the injunction, that falls within the scope of the injunction 
certainly together with its complements ; hence, substance 
and quality, though not determinants, yet as complements 
thereto, come to be within the scope of the injunction. And 
thus, the injunction which goes over to substance and 
quality through the channel of doing, because of the fear 
of prolixity end because its own content is otherwise 
established, comes, through a restatement thereof, to have 
for purport substance etc., which aro complements thereto; 
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lP> 222] hence, in all cases, what is enjoined what is 
to be done) has doing alone for its determinant. 

Hereby is refuted the view that in “ There is that 
ngneya (cake) which is prepared on eight (earthen) plates 
what is enjoined ha?! for determinant the connection of 
the material and the deity. Now, (it may be s&idl, the 
meaning of the root * a bhn (to become), 1 * (in 1 bhavati H of 
the text) cannot fall within the scope of an injunction \ 
for, if what becomes be already existent, than that which 
has its existence (already) accomplished cannot be that 
which hewmefi' ether, indeed, does not become; nor T if 
non-existent, since what is non-existent cannot be what 
is prompted, like a ^ky-flower; therefore, what falls 
within the scope of the injunction is the operation which 
belongs to him who brings about, the producer, and which is 
implied by the becoming, the operation to be brought about s 
and, since this operation is activation, volition, effort,, it 
cannot be cognised without a determinanti therefore, 
there being the need for a determinant, its determinant 
is only the connection of material and deity brought to 
mind by the word 1 agneya + % (To this the PrBbhakar&s 
say) now, bow can human effort which has an operation 
for its determinant, refer to a connection, which is not of 
the nature of an operation ? Truly* even in 1 Make a pot/ 1 
human effort doc** not directly refer to the meaning of the 
noun T pot; rather does it cause the hand etc. to manipulate 
the staff etc. Therefrom one understands that volition alone, 
which is for the sake of ih* pot and ha* a manipulation for 
determinant! but not that (volition)’whose determinant is 
directly the pot. The pot- come- within the ^cope of that 
(volition) as what is desired* not as a determinant IF- 2231 
As determinant however, lbora b only the manipulation 
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by the hand etc. For the same reason* even in 
M There is that iigneya ,f etc +l what falls within the scope 
of the injunction is only the sacrificial act* which is 
implied by the connection of material and deity, and which 
is the determinant of what is to be done. What is it that 
in said in There is that Hgneya (cake) 11 atc* ? {It is said) 
M One should bring about (what is to be done) through the 
sacrifice with agni as deity * ,B Hence it is that the testa 
11 He who, knowing thus T performs the full moon sacrifice. 

++ He who, knowing thus, performs the now moon sacrifice M 
become restatements of the six sacrifices prescribed in 
There is that agneya*' etc* Hence too for that (group^ of 
sacrifices) itself, which fall* within the scope of the 
injunction and is restated, there is the relation to fruit, 
in 11 He who desires heaven is to sacrifice with the new and 
full moon sacrifices h \ 

Hence it is an invariable rule that in every case what 
is enjoined has for determinant doing alone, through the 
channel of volition. And thus, in “ Kill not,” * Drink not" 
etc., if there be admitted something to be done, then, its 
pervader. volition, would have to be admitted, as alsy the 
doing which pervades that (volition) as determinant. And 
thus, on the analogy of the Frajapati-vrata, what is 
enjoined would, as signifying exclusion through the 
implication of the resolve not to kill or not drink, have 
that (resolve) as determinant. And thus it would follow 
that (that function of negation which consists in) the 
denial of what there is occasion for is wholly abandoned. 
Hot when there is a possibility (of direct significance} is 
implication proper. In the case, however, of >i5 See not 
the rising sun” eto, T since they commence with M His vow/* 
there is not the possibility of the denial of that for which 
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thorn I* an occasion ; [P. 2241 hence it i* proper through 
the signification of exclusion* to imply the resolve not to 
sea. Therefore* in 1B Kill not, 1 ' " Drink not M mo.* which 
are denials of what there is an occasion for t since doing 
is non-existent, volition pervaded thereby is non-existent; 
and that being non-existent, there is non-extetonee of what 
is pervaded thereby* m.* what is to be done - f hence there 
is no rule that all statements have for purport what is to 
bo done ; thus he says . * » » 

Page 165 

' * brahma veda brabmai 1 va bhavati * iti'* etc. The 
sentence as it stands may imply that the fruit " brahma- 
bhavana (becoming Brahman)* 1 has a need for the 
particular person prompted (iiiyQjya-vitfesa). This* however, 
does not fit in with the Prabhakara doctrine* which 
acknowledges efficiency for the apUrva alone, not for the 
fruit Becoming Brahman* though stated as siddha, has 
to be understood as sadbya (what is to be accomplished); 
and for this change (viparinnma) there is an expectancy 
{akafiksaj. which is satisfied by the statement of the 
particular class of person prompted* The genitive in 
n braheoa-bhavanasya M would be thus a case of anadara 
sasthi* this being indicated in the translation by “ yet '*; 
this construction is mentioned in the Bh&maUtiltika too. 
See also list of corrections. 

Pages 227 and 228 

The word " kartavyata 11 has been translated as 
“obligation” or as " obligatoriness *\ There is. of course. 
no question of moral obligation here ; what is present is* 
at best* a mechanical urge or Lmptdaion consequent on a 
persotfe natural desires and passions. Because of those a 
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person is tempted to drink or kill; it is this temptation 
or impulsion which is restated by the prohibition and 
negatived. The object of the negation is to make it known 
that what Is restated, the tempting act. is instrumental 
to evil. Throughout Mts context the reader is requested 
to remember that no ethical significance attaches to the 
words " obligation ” and “ obligatoriness 

Page S37 

The punctuation of lines S-12 of tho test is unsatis¬ 
factory in all the printed editions ; the present punctuation 
is based on the explanation given in the Knlpatoru. 
" dvedha” in “ aaqisfayo va dvedhs yuktah ** means “as 
between two possibilities 11 ; this qualification is purport fill, 
as, in other cases,, the doubt may be among more than 
two possibilities. The translation has therefore to be 
corrected ; see the list of corrections. 

Page £39 

“ That contemplation and reflection are not principal 
rites " etc. The word “ principal " here is not to be 
contrasted with “subsidiary " ; it means rather that which 
has an apnrva result; even subsidiaries, like stutis and 
sastras (mentioned on p. 185), have apQrva results, and 
should, therefore, be classed as principal " iu this sense ; 
in this context, therefore, a gupa-karma is not what is 
subsidiary in general, but what is proximately subsidiary, 
subserving the rite itself, not the aptlrva generated \ it is, 
in other words, a sannipatyo-’pakaraka* 
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